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PREFACE. 

The  three  former  editions  of  this  work  were  published 
in  the  years  1834,  1837,  and  1852,  respectively}  but, 
from  the  wonderful  development  of  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  manifold  and  important  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  that  period  in  its  general  condition  and  pros- 
pects, only  a  small  portion,  comparatively,  of  the  original 
work  has  been  embodied  in  the  present  edition ;  while 
the  history  of  the  Colony  which  it  gives  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  is  entirely  new. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  following  work  was  written 
at  sea,  on  the  author's  repeated  voyages  from  Sydney  to 
London  J  the  materials  having  been  previously  collected 
for  the  purpose  on  these  occasions  in  the  Colony.  For 
having,  unfortunately,  had  to  spend  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  at  sea,  the  author  has  found  it  expedient  and 
necessary,  independently  altogether  of  other  and  higher 
objects,  to  carve  out  beforehand  sufficient  literary  labour 
for  each  successive  voyage,  to  redeem  that  portion  of  his 
life  from  the  mere  blank  which  it  might  otherwise  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  to  escape  the  lisUessness  and  languor 
into  which  any  person  without  an  absorbing  employment 
is,  in  such  circamstances,  likely  to  fall, 

A  work  written  in  circumstances  such  as  these  must 
necessarily  have  many  imperfections.  Bepetitions  of  the 
same  facts  and  circumstances,  and  sometimes  even  of 
the  same  ideas,  are  not  only  apt  to  occur,  but  to  be 
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IT  PREFACE. 

afteiwards  overlooked  till  it  is  too  late  to  make  tbe 
necessary  corrections :  dull  expletives  also  are  apt  to 
intrude  themselves,  especially  if  the  wind  happens  to  be 
foulj  or  the  weather  uufaTOorable ;  and  the  balancing  of 
periods  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of. 

Having  firmly  resolved,  on  the  completion  of  his 
academical  curriculum  of  eight  years  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, that  he  would  not  wait  for  any  dead  man's  shoes 
in  his  native  land,  but  would  go  forth  beyond  seas  to 
some  transmarine  field  of  labonrj  in  which  no  minister 
of  the  Church  he  belonged  to  had  ever  laboured  before,  ~ 
the  author  went  forth  accordingly,  as  a  minister  of  re- 
li^ou,  to  Australia,  of  his  own  choice  and  at  his  own 
charges,  upwards  of  fifty  years  since ;  and  having  formed 
a  strong  attachment  to  his  adopted  country  from  the 
first,  he  was  eai'ly  identified  with  efforts  of  various 
kinds  for  its  welfare  and  advancement.  In  process  of 
time,  as  the  colony  was  gradually  expanding,  and  the 
powers  of  evil  under  the  superlatively  bad  government 
to  which  it  was  long  subjected  were  more  and  more 
strongly  developed,  he  became  involved  in  a  whole 
series  of  struggles  for  its  intellectual,  social,  moral,  and 
political  advancement,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
sufBcient  indications  in  the  following  volumes.  In  the 
meantime,  as  the  rest  of  the  family  of  which  the  author 
was  a  member  had  followed  his  example  in  going  forth 
to  Australia  shortly  thereafter,  and  had  acquired  much 
valuable  property  in  the  country,  which  in  the  order 
of  nature  bad  all  fallen  to  the  author,  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  these  struggles  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  thereby  not  only  to  secure  many  important  and 
permanent  benefits  for  his  fellow-colonists,  but  perhaps 
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aleo  to  leave  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  in  Australisj 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  will  never  be  effaced.' 

Ab  it  is  now  evident  that  during  the  last  eighty  years  and 
upwards  Great  Britain  has  been,  perhaps  uneonscionsly 
and  undesignedly,  laying  the  foundationB  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  empires  of  the  future  in  Australia,  the  history 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  British  settlements  in 
that  country  will  henceforth  necessarily  be  an  object  of 
interest  and  importance  not  only  to  the  colonists  of 
Australia,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  Of  these 
settlements,  however,,  the  only  one  that  can  ever  pretend 
to  have  a  history  of  the  slightest  interest  or  importance 
to  the  European  reader,  is  New  South  Wales;  of  wbich, 
indeed,  all  the  others — Tasmania,  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Queensland — including  even  Western  Aus- 
tralia or  Swan  Biver  on  the  one  hand,  and  New  Zealand 
on  the  other,  have  merely  been  the  progressive  expan- 
sions.  To  pret«nd,  therefore,  to  compare  the  wonderful 
.  progress  of  some  of  these  settlements  with  the  com- 
paratively slow  progress  of  New  South  Wales  in  the 
infancy  of  that  settlement,  as  has  frequently  been  done 
by  ill-informed  and  prejudiced  writers,  both  in  the 
mother  country  and  in  the  Colonies,  is  pre-eminently 
absurd.     For  example,  when  the  Colonies  of  South  Aus- 

'  At  a  pnWio  meoting  in  Sj-dney,  in  the  year  1870,  tie  Hon.  Sir 
Terence  Anbrey  Mnrray,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  or 
Upper  House  of  F&iliamont,  in  the  chair,  the  Hon.  S,  D.  Gordon,  a 
member  of  that  Honae,  stated  to  the  meeting  that,  "  if  J}i.  Lang  had  . 
retained  the  propert7  irhich  he  had  diapoaed  of  ttam  time  to  time  I 
ibr  the  tbrtherance  of  objects  which  he  conceived  of  value  and  im.  | 
portance  to  the  oonntiy,  it  wonld  then  have  been  worth  not  lesa } 
tiian  a  hundred  tbouaand  pounds."  The  author  would  certainly ' 
not  have  made  ench  a  statement  bimself^  but  as  it  was  made 
pnblioly,  where  the  facts  it  referred  to  were  tdl  well  known,  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  perfectly  correct. 
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tralia  aad  Victoria  were  ori^nallf  settled  ia  tlie  y^r 
18S6,  herds  of  cattle,  flocka  of  sheep,  and  droves  of 
horses  were  driven  overland  on  specalation  from  New 
South  Wales,  to  be  sold  at  a  comparatively  moderate 
price  to  the  new  colonists;  while  whole  cargoes  of  flour 
and  other  provisions  were  poured  in  upon  them  from 
Sydney  and  Tasmania.  There  was  no  mystery,  there- 
fore^  in  colonizing  rapidly  and  successfully  in  circum- 
stances so  peculiarly  favourable.    But  when  the  first 

;  British  settlement  wae  formed  on  the  east  coast  of 
Australia,  every  ounce  of  food  for  civilized  man  in  the 
country  had  to  be  carried  out  either   from   England, 

*  from  India,  or  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  stock  of 
every  kind  had  to  be  conveyed  for  immense  distances 
over  unknown  and  stormy  seas  to  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth;  and  in  the  seasons  of  famine  and  disease  that 
unfortunately  supervened,  the  whole  of  that  stock  which 
it  had  cost  so  much  to  import  into  the  countiy  had 
actually  to  be  slaughtered  to  sustain  human  life.  A 
comparison  of  the  rates  of  progress  in  such  circumstances 
is  therefore  absurd  in  the  highest  degree- 
It  is  desirable,  for  many  and  obvious  reasons,  that  all 
intelligent  emigrants  should  make  themselves  generally 
acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  their  adopted 
country ;  as  they  cannot  otherwise  be  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain either  its  real  condition  and  wants,  or  their  own 
duties  in  regard  to  it.  The  author  has  given  what  he 
believes  to  be  a  fair  and  impartial  statement  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  that  history,  as  well  as  of  the 
conclusions  which  it  warrants;  and  although  he  may 
thereby  have  given  much  offence  in  certain  quarters,  he 
is  conscious  he  has  told  nothing  but  the  truth. 
London,  3rd  November,  1874. 
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HISTOEICAL  AND   STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT 

NEW  SOUTH  WALE& 


CHRONOLOGICAL  BEBTCH  OF  THE  PROGBEBSITE  DIB  COVERT 
OF  THE  COASTS  OF  AUSTBALIA,  PRKVI0C8  TO  THE 
lEAK  1788. 

Deiiiqna  et  a  nostni  diTsraam  gentibns  orbem, 
DiTeraam  cib.Io,  et  darnm  m^ribas  aetria, 
S«iiiigio  nudaci  attigima^  dac«ntibaa  et  Dis. 

TrnkCASJOMva- 
"  UDdor  tlie  guidance  of  Superior  Foweri,  and  in  the  cooite  of 
our  adTeoturoua  nsyigation,   we  have  at  length  reached  a  world 
difiering  from  our  own  in  its  nationB,  in  its  cliuuite,   and  in  ita 
brighter  coDBtollBtionB." 

The  vast  continental  island  of  Australia  was  discovered, 
in  the  year  1606,  almost  BimnltaoeouBly,  by  the  Spaniarda 
aod  the  Dutch,  Both  of  these  nations,  which  were  then 
the  two  principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  had  fitted 
out  expeditions  of  diseoTery  in  the  year  1605;  the  former 
from  the  port  of  CaLlao  in  Peru,  and  the  latter  from 
Bantam  in  the  island  of  Java.     The  Spanish  expeditior, 
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-which  Bailed  first,  coasiBted  of  three  shipB,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  "Fedro  Feniando  de  Quiros;  aud  ite  object 
was  to  discover  the  great  southern  continent,  or  Tierra 
AvKtral,  which  waB  then  supposed  by  European  geographers 
to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  epace  which  has  since  been 
ascertained  to  be  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  In 
the  course  of  this  voyage,  De  Quiroe  discovered  a  tract  of 
land  which  he  concluded  was  a  portion  of  the  great  southern 
continent,  and  named  accordingly  Australia  del  Espiritu 
Santo,  but  which  has  since  been  supposed  to  have  been 
only  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago 
of  the  French  navigator  Bougainville.  Hia  lieutenant,  how- 
ever, Luis  Yaez  de  Torres,  having  been  separated  from  the 
admiral  in  a  storm,  subsequently  pursued  a  westerly  course, 
to  the  southward  of  New  Guinea,  and,  passing  through  the 
strait  which  now  bears  his  name,  discovered  the  mainland 
of  Australia,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  group  of  islands,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  York.  On  his  return  to  Madrid  ia  the 
year  1609,  De  Quiros,  conceiving  his  discovery  of  much 
greater  importance  than  it  was  likely  to  have  proved,  even. 
if  prosecuted  with  ardour  in  that  eaily  period  of  the  history 
of  modern  navigation,  memorialized  the  Spanish  court  for  a 
second  expedition  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  new-found- 
land,  and  for  troops  fo  conquer  it  for  the' King  of  Spain,  In 
this  application,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful:  the  Spanish 
monarch,  it  seems,  was  no  Alexanderj  being  wisely  satisHed, 
perhaps,  with  the  worlds  of  which  he  had  already  obtained 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  through  the  splendid  discoveries 
of  Columbus. 

The  Dutch  expedition  consisted  of  a  single  vessel,  the 
yacht  "Duyfhen,"  which  sailed  from  the  port  of  Bantam  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1605.  It  was  fitted  out  at  the 
instance  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council  of  the  Duteh 
East  Indies,  and  its  principal  object  was  to  explore  the 
southern  coast  of  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea.     But 
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after  haviog  reached  thn  eon  th- wee  tern  extremily  of  tliat 
iEland,  the  Dutch  commandei'  appears  to  hare  stood  to  tlio 
eonthward,  along  the  western  ehore  of  the  peninaula  oi'  Cape 
York,  TChich  he  eiippoeed  waa  merely  a  contiouation  of  the 
mainland  of  New  Guinea;  thus  entering  the  Gul  o  Car- 
pentaria without  being  aware  of  its  existenca  and  coasting 
along  the  Australian  peninsula,  as  far  as  Cape  Keer  Weer, 
or  Ttimagain,  in  13|°  south  latitude.  The  exact  dates  of 
the  respective  discoveries  of  Torres  and  the  commauder  of 
the  "  Duyfhcn"  cannot  now  be  ascei'tained;  but  as  the  Dutch 
vessel  had  airired  in  the  island  of  Bands,  on  her  return  to 
Bantam,  in  the  month  of  June,  1606,  while  Ihe  letter  of 
ToiTes,  communicating  an  account  of  hie  voyage  to  the 
Spanish  Admiralty,  is  dated  at  Manilla,  in  the  month  of 
August  following,  Captain  Flinders  conjcctui-es,  with  every 
appearance  of  probability,  that  the  honour  of  the  discovery 
of  Anstralia  is  due  to  the  Dutch,  aud  that  it  must  have 
laken  place  in  the  month  of  Mai'ch,  1606,  a  few  months 
before  the  discovery  of  Torres." 

It  has  recently,  indeed,  been  maintained  that  the  honour 

'  A  Voyage  to  Terra  Australia,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  com. 
pUting  the  Discovery  of  that  voit  Counfry,  ^c.  By  Matthew  Flinders, 
Commander  of  the  Investigator.     LondoD,  2  vole.   4to.  1814.     Jmtro- 

Captffin  Flinders  oCfora  no  eiplanatioo  of  the  fact  that  the  Dutch 
naTigator  mistook  the  AnBtntliaa  peninBoJa  of  Cape  York  for  a  part  of 
the  island  of  New  Gninaa;  bat,  from  the  period  of  hie  leaving  Bantam 
— the  18th  of  November, — it  is  evident  he  had  sailed  from  that  port 
with  the  first  of  the  north-west ariy  monsoon,  which  although  it  ia 
naoally  said  to  commence  on  the  Srst  of  October,  isaometimeaamonth 
or  even  six  weeks  later.  BaniiiDg,  therefore,  with  a  fair  wind  to  tho 
eastward,  and  coming  at  length  in  sight  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits, 
which  wonld  appear  in  the  distance  a  oontinDoas  luid,  the  Dntch 
navigator  wonld  natnrally  be  apprehensive  of  being  either  embnj-ed 
or  driven  on  a  lee  shore  if  he  continued  to  run  to  the  eastward,  and 
would  therefore  at  once  hanl  np  to  the  southward,  where  be  found  an 
open  sea,  without  farther  examination. 
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of  the  discover;  of  the  Great  South  Laud  belongs  neither 
to  the  Spaniards  nor  to  the  Dut«h,  but  to  the  French,  or 
rather  the   Provenfal  portion  of  that    great   nation.      In 
the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels  there  has  been  found 
the  original  Report,  illustrated  with  maps  and  drawings  of 
Manoel  Godinho  do   Eredia,   a   Portuguese   navigator,  by 
whom  it  is  alleged  that  the  Australian  Continent  was  dis- 
covered and  made  Itnown  to  the  world  in  the  year  1601. 
But  from  certain  French  maps  and  relative  documents  of  a 
still  more  ancient  date,  i-ecently  discovered  in  the  British 
\     Museum  and  the  War  Office  of  Paris,  of  dates  respectively 
i      1542  and  1555,  it  would  appear  that  the  original  discovery 
was  made  so  early  as  in  the  year  1531,  by  a  diatioguished 
•     Proveofal  navigator,  Gnillaame  le  Testu,  a  native  of  the 
French  city  of  Grasse.    So  confident,  indeed,  in  this  opinion 
was   Sir  K.  C.  Rawlinson,  President  of  the  Eoyal  Gleo- 
graphical  Society,  that  in  bis  annual  address  to  the  Society 
for  the  year  1S72,  he  sums  up  the  argument  on  ihe  ques- 
tion of  the  original  discovery  of  the  Great  Sonth  Land  by 
saying,  "  We  must  own  that  the  Franch  are  without  a  rival 
in  the  field."     Whether  these  allegations,  however,  are  well 
\     founded  or  not,  we  have  to  console  ourselves,  as  Britons, 
\    with  the  comfortable  reflection  that,  while  neither  the  French 
I    nor  the  Dutch,  neither  tlie  Spaniards  nor  the  Portuguese, 
[    ever  made  any  account  of  their  alleged  discoveries,  we,  tbe 
only  practical  ptople  in  the  lot,  have  already,  by  followiug 
and  settling  in  the  track  of  onr  own  great  navigator.  Captain 
'  Cook,  founded  a  whole  series  of  noble  empires  of  the  future 
i   in  the  Great  South  Land. 

The  northern  and  western  coasts  from  the  peninsula  of 
Cape  York  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  land, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  southern  coast,  and  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Yan  Dicman's  Land,  now  Tasmania, 
were  discovered  during  the  next  forty  years  by  a  succession 
of  Dutch  navigators.     Of  this  extensive  line  of  coast,  the 
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land  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  twenly- 
seventh  pai'allel  of  eouth  latitude,  wB.i  the  first  discovered. 
It  was  fallen  in  with  in  the  year  1616,  hy  Captain  Diik 
Hartog,  of  the  Dutch  ship  "Endraght,"  or  "  Hartnony,"  out-  ' 
ward  bound  from  Hullaud  to  India,  and  was  thence  named 
Endragkt'e  Land.*  Two  years  thereafter — in  1618 — the 
land  extending  from  the  north-west  cape  to  the  fifteenth 
parallel  of  south  latitude  was  discovered  by  another  Dutch 
captain  of  the  name  of  Zeachen,  who  also  appears  to  have 
discovered  and  surveyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north- 
ern coast,  which  he  named  the  Land  of  Arnheim.  In  the 
year  following — 1619 — Captain  .Tan  de  Edel  discovered  the 
western  coast  to  the  southward  of  Endraght's  Land,  and 
gave  his  name  to  a  part  of  it,  extending  from  latitndQ 
32"  SO"  to  26°  30'  south.  And  in  the  year  1622  the 
eonth-west  cape  was  discovered,  with  the  land  extending 
to  the  northward  as  far  as  Edel's  Land,  and  was  named, 
probably  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  discovery  was 
effected,  Landt  van  de  Leeuwin,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Lioness.  The  year  following  (1623)  an  expedition  waa 
despatched  from  the  island  of  Amboyna,  by  the  Dutch 
Govern  or- General,  Jan  Pieterz  Coen,  to  follow  up  the 
discoveries  of  the  yacht  "Duyfhen,"  along  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsnia  of  Cape  York.  The  result  of 
this  expedition  was  the  extension  of  the  snrvey  of  that 
peninsula,  which  was  still  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
New  Guinea,  to  Staten  River,  in  latitude  17°  south,  where, 

'  On  one  of  the  islands  forming  Dirk  Hartog's  Eoad,  in  Sharka* ' 
Bay,  latitade  25°  aoath,  there  waa  found,  first,  in  the  year  1697,  by  ^ 
the  Dntch  Admiral  Vlaming,  and  afternardg  b)'  Capt^n  Flinders  in 
the  year  1601,  a  tin  plate  with  the  folloiring  inscriptioQ  : — 

"AimoieiS,  the25tli  of  October,  arrived  here  the  ship  'Endraght,' 
of  Amaterdam :  the  first  merchant,  Gillis  Miebais,  of  Lnik ;  Dirk 
Hartog,  of  Amaterdao),  Capt^n.  They  sailed  from  hence  for  Bantam  • 
the  27tb  Deo."     - 
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it  was  observed,  the  land  stretelied  to  the  westward.  Four 
jeara  thereafter (iii  1627)  the  southern  coast  was  discoTei'ed 
by  Captain  Fieter  Nuyts,  who  bequeathed  to  it  his  own 
mellifluous  name.  The  Dutch  account  of  this  iuteresting 
discovery  is  as  follows; — "In  the  year  1627  the  south  coast 
of  the  Great  South  Land  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the 
ship  '  Guide  Zeepaai'd,'  outward  bound  from  Fatherland,  for 
the  space  of  a  thousaud  miles  "  (Flinders,  Introd.  Ixviii.). 
Violent  westerly  gales,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
these  regions,  hod  probably  driven  the  brave  Dutchman 
ont  of  bis  course ;  and  the  passion  for  geographical  dis- 
covery, BO  Strongly  chai-acleristic  of  his  age  and  nation, 
may  have  induced  him  to  push  on  so  far  to  the  eastward 
along  the  unknown  coast  he  had  accidentally  discovered. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  could  scarcely  have  fonnd  so 
large  an  extent  of  absolute  sterility  as  that  coast  presents  in 
any  other  locality  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  !□  the  year 
1638,  the  line  of  coast,  intervcoing  between  Eudraght's 
Land  and  the  discoveries  of  Zeaoben,  was  discovered  and 
surveyed  by  a  vessel  belongiog  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  (which  was  unfortunately  wi'ecked  on  the  coast), 
and  named  Z*«  WUCa  Land,  in  honour  of  the  commodore 
who  then  commanded  the  Dutch  East  India  squadron. 
During  the  same  year  Captain  Fieter  Carpenter,  a  naval 
commander  in  the  service  of  the  same  Honourable  Com- 
pany to  whose  enlightened  intelligence  and  persevering 
enterprise  geographical  science  was  thus  early  and  deeply 
indebted,  entered  and  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  to 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  bequeathing  his  name;  and  in 
the  year  1642,  AbeUanz  Tasman,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  his  Excellency  Anthony  Van  Dieman,  the  Dutch 
Governor-Gcnei-al  of  the  Indies,  to  prosecute  geographical 
discovery  on  the  coasts  of  Australia,  in  command  of  the 
Heemskirk  yacht  and  Zeehaen  pinnace,  discovered  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  now  Tasmania,  and  the  island  of  New 
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Zealand;'  returning  at  length  to  Batavia  by  the  north  coast 
of  Kew  Guinea,  of  which  lie  also  made  a  ranniug  anrvoy. 
Anthony  Yan  Dieman  had,  it  seems,  a  daughter,  to  whom 
Tasman  was  tenderly  attached;  and  while  the  naval  com- 
mander immortalized  liia  patron  by  giving  hia  name  to  a 
remote  territory,  which,  has  Hinee  been  ascertained  to  be 
a  separate  island,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  a  highly-promising 
British  colony,  he  coafetred  a  similar  distinction  on  his 
daughter,  by  giving  her  name  to  the  northern  extremities 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  circumstance  may, 
perhaps,  appear  trivial  to  the  reader  and  unworthy  of 
commemoration,  but  it  happens  at  this  moment  to  be  some- 
what interesting  to  the  writer,  as  Cape  Maria  Van  Dieman 
is  at  present  the  nearest  land  to  our  good  Bhip  on  her 
passage  homeward  from  Port  Jackson  aorosa  the  boundless 
Pacific* 

Tasman  had  scarcely  returned  to  Batavia  from  thef 
Euccesaful  voyage  iu  which  he  had  thus  discovered  Tae-, 
mania  and  New  Zealand,  and  explored  the  Northern  Coast ' 
of  New  Guinea,  when  he  was  again  commissioned  by  the 
Governor-General  and  Council  of  India  to  follow  up  the 
discoveries  which  had  already  been  effected  by  earlier  navi- 
gators in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  on  the  north  coast  of 
Australia.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  theae  tegiona  in 
the  year  1614-;  and  the  result  of  bis  obaervatious  and  dis- 

'  The  former  of  tttose  importnnt  diacoTerisB  yraa  mada  on  the  26th 
of  November,  1612,  and  waa  named  Anthony  Van  Sieman's  Land,  in 
honour  of  the  ^Temor-general,  "  our  master,  who  sent  ns  Ont  to  make 
diaooverieB." — Tasman's  Jotimal.  Tasman  discovered  and  named 
Btorm  Baj  and  Frederick  Headrick's  Bay  on  the  east  coast  of 
Tosmaoia.  la  the  latter  of  these  bays  he  lay  at  anchor  for  soma 
time  to  procure  wood  and  water ;  and  he  appears  to  have  bad  maoh 
friendly  commnnioation  with  tiie  natives  during  hia  stay. 

*  Cape  Maria  Van  Dieman  was  distant  aboat  eiity-five  leagues  to 
tbe  eastward  when  this  paragraph  was  initten,  on  one  of  the  aathoi's 
voyages  homenard  &om  New  South  Wales. 
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coverics  was  afberwards  embodied  in  tlie  Dutch  charta  of 
the  poriod.  A  circum stance  highlj  honourable  to  the 
profeasional  character  of  this  enterprising  navigator,  and 
illustrative  at  the  Game  time  of  the  uncertainties  of  marine 
saryeying  oa  the  coasts  of  Australia,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Tasman  had  laid  down,  on  his  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, a  river  which  he  represented  as  diEemhoguiog  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  and  which  he  had  named  The  Maalsui/cker, 
in  honour  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Dutch  Council  of 
the  Indies.  This  river,  however,  the  eminent  English 
navigator.  Captain  Flinders,  who  again  surveyed  the  shores 
of  the  gulf,  ofter  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  yeare, 
was  unable  to  find,  and  had  accordingly  erased  it  Ironi  the 
chart  J  but  Captain  Stokes,  of  the  Royal  Mavy,  rediscovered 
it  in  the  year  1842,  two  centuries  after  the  original  dis- 
covery of  Taaman,  and  called  it  The  Albert,  in  honour  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort.  Certainly  the  Albert  is  a  much 
more  pronounceable  name  for  an  Englishman  than  the  Moat- 
Euycker,  and  a  feeling  of  spurious  ioyaltj  and  nationality, 
not  to  mentiiin  a  leas  honourable  feeling,  will  doubtless 
confirm  its  use ;  but  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  an  illus- 
trious navigator,  who  appears  to  have  been  second  only  to 
our  own  immortal  Cook,  the  name  which  was  given  by 
Tasman  to  his  originai  discovery,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
ought  unquestionably  to  be  rfistored.' 

The  first  English  navigator  who  visited  the  coasts  of 
Australia  was  the  accurate  and  indefatigable  Dampier, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  had  roeeived  his  naval  education 
among  the  buccaneers  of  America,  Sailing  from  Acomack, 
in  Virginia,  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Great 
South  Sea,  that  eminent  navigator,  after  doubling  Cape 

'  Dr.  Leichhardt,  the  celebrated  AngtraliBii  explorer,  was  evidently 
of  opinion  tbat  the  Albert  of  Captain  Stokea  was  the  Maatruycier  of 
TagmaQ,  although,  aa  a  foreigDOr  writing-  for  Engliahraen,  he  speaks 
rather  hesitatingly  on  the  Bnbject— for  obvionB  reaaons. 
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Hoi-n  from  the  eastward,  and  then  stretching  across  the 
Pacific  towards  the  Equator,  struck  upon  the  north-west 
coast  of  Australia,  in  latitude  16"  20'  south,  in  the  ^ear 
1688;  and  the  accounta  which  ho  published  of  his  obser- 
-vations  on  his  return  to  England,  having  recommended  him 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  King  William  III.  was  induced  to  give  him  the 
command  of  the  "  Roebuck  "  man-of-war,  and  to  send  liim 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  Australia  in  the  year  1699.  It 
wonld  seem,  however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Archi- 
pelago which  now  bears  his  name,  Dampier  did  not  extend 
hia  observations  beyond  the  line  of  coast  which  bad  pre- 
viously been  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  and  his  contributions 
to  geographical  science  accordingly  consisted  chiefly  in  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  coast,  and  in  plain,  but  correct 
and  highly  graphical,  descriptioas  of  the  Country  and  ita 
inhabitants. 

The  east  coast  of  Australia,  extending  from  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  of  south  latitude  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  land,  iu  latitude  I0|°  south,  was  discovered  by  the 
fiimous  English  navigator,  Captain  Cook,  partly  during  his 
first  voyage  in  the  year  1770,  and  partly  during  his  third  ' 
and  last,  in  the  year  1777.  These  voyages  had  been  under-, 
taken  chiefly  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
a  great  southern  continent ;  but  although  this  problem, 
which  had  occupied  the  minds  of  European  philosophers, 
and  furnished  matter  for  interesting  speculation  from  the 
days  of  De  Quiios,  was  at  length  solved  by  our  illustrious 
fellow-countryman,  in  a  way  that  disappointed  the  antici- 
pations and  falsified  the  conclnsiouB  of  many,  they  made 
known  to  the  world  the  existence  of  a  vast  island,  almost 
equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  they 
led  the  way  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  British  colony 
which  is  evidently  destined  to  prove  the  nucleus  of  a 
mighty  empire. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   A  BBITISB   COLONY  AT  FOKT  J 

UNDER  THE  GOTERKUBMT  OF  CAPTAIN  ABTHCB  FQILLIP, 
R.N. 

TEmtie  molia  erat  Bomnnam  oondere  gentem ! 
"Vast  iras  the  toil  to  fuoad  the  BomBU  state." 

Before  the  British  colonies  of  Korth  America  were  vio- 
lently severed  from  the  mother  country,  through  unwise  if 
not  tyrannical  legislation,  the  southern  colonies  of  14'ortb 
America  and  the  West  Indies  bad  for  a  long  time  been  the 
only  authorized  outlets  for  those  criminals  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  who  had  been  sentenced  to  trauspoitatiou.' 
During  that  period  various  expedients  hail   been   put    in 

'  It  is  an  error  to  sappose  that  transportation  to  hard  labour 
beyond  aeaa,  aa  a  pumahment  for  crime,  is  a  device  of  modern  legis- 
latiOQ  and  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Herodotus  infonna  as  t)iat 
the  kings  of  Furaia  had  an  island  in  tho  Persian  Golf,  to  which  tbuy 
banished  their  criminals  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  Ronions,  as  is  well 
known,  had  a  penal  colony  precisely  similar  in  its  cbaracter  to  those 
of  our  own  coantry,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  By  the  Btatnta  of  39th 
Sliz.  chap.  iv.  banishment  was  decreed  for  the  first  time  in  English 
history  as  the  punishment  of  rogaea  and  vagabonds ;  bnt  the  plaoe 
of  their  exile  was  not  particularly  specified  in  that  enaotment.  The 
practice  of  transporting  criminals  to  America  commenced  in  the 
year  1619,  in  the  reign  of  James  I..  Great  abases,  howeTer,  having 
been  discovered  in  the  mode  of  carrying  the  system  into  operation,  the 
transportation  of  criminals  te  America  was  at  length  regulated  by 
parliamentary  onactment,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  j 
and  the  causes  of  that  enactment  are  stated  in  the  preamble  to  be 
"the  failure  of  those  wfeo  underiooi  fc>  (ransporf  (fcentifllii«»" — a  very 
jaobable  ooonrrenoe— "and  the  great  want  of  eervanta  in  Bia 
Ifqesty's  plaatations." 
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practice,  with  indifiereot  Bucceiis,  for  conveying  the  crimi< 
nab  to  their  destination.  It  waa  at  length  determined, 
however,  by  parliameutaiy  enactment,  that  they  ehould 
thenceforth  he  sent  out  under  the  superintendence  of  con- 
tractors, who  should  be  obliged  "  to  prove  by  certificates 
that  they  had  disposed  of  them  according  to  the  intention 
of  tike  law."  These  contractoi's  were  empowered  to  hire 
the  convicts,  or,  in  plainer  English,  to  sell  them,  to  the 
plantera  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  according  to  their 
seDteuces;  and  the  latter  bouglit  them  for  such  sums  as 
they  conceived  their  services  during  these  perioils  would 
respectively  be  worth.  This  parliamentary  slave-trade  in 
the  persona  of  British  convicts  subsisted  till  the  war  of 
American  indepeudence  j  and  as  it  has  been  calculated  that 
not  fewer  than  two  thousaud  convicts  were  annually  dis- 
posed of  in  this  manner  for  some  time  previous  to  that  war, 
at  the  average  rate  of  20/.  sterling  a  head,  the  unchristian 
and  scandalous  trafiic  must  have  produced  a  gross  revenue 
to  the  nation  of  40,000/.  per  annum. 

"By  the  contest  in  America,  and  the  subsequent  sepa- 
ration of  the  Thirteen  Colocies,  this  traffic  "  (the  author  of 
a  work  of  some  authority,  relative  to  the  earlier  state  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  very  coolly  observes)  "  was  of 
conrse  destroyed."  Other  expedients  were  of  course  re- 
sorted to  ;  and  for  some  time  cnminals  under  aenteace  of 
transportation  were  sent,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.'  But  the  deadllnesa  of  that  climate  speedily 
awakened  the  spirit  of  humanity,  throughout  the  mother 
country,  in  favour  of  the  convicts,  and  procured  the  speedy 
abandonment  of  a  system  of  transportation,  which,  under 

*  Qua  of  theaa  ezpedients,  which  was  adopted  by  parliament  in 
1779,  bat  was  subsequently  abandoned  in  oonaeqnenca  of  ita  supposed 
impraotioability,  iras  the  eatablishment  of  peniteatiariei,  on  a  plut 
devised  by  the  united  talents  of  Judge  Blackstone,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Eden,  and  the  celebrated  Howard. 
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the  gnise  of  mercy,  wae  found  almost  equivalent  to  aa  indis- 
criminate sentence  of  death. 

As  the  jaila,  however,  were  in  the  mean  time  crowded 
with  criminals,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  form  a  penal 
settloment  at  Botany  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia, 
which  had  then  been  but  recently  discoverod  by  Captwn 
Cook,  and  named  New  South  Wales.' 

The  main  objects  of  the  British  Government,  in  the 
foi'mation  of  the  proposed  settlement,  as  expressed  by  the 
legigiatare,  as  well  as  by  the  leading  philanthropists  and 
the  public  preas  of  the  period,  were, — 

I.  To  rid  the  motjier  country  of  the  intolerable  nuisance 
arising  fi'Oiii  the  daily  inci'eriaing  accumulation  of  criminals 
in  her  jails  and  houses  of  correctiott  : 

II.  To  afiord  a  suitable  place  for  the  safe  custody  and 
punishment  of  these  criminals,  aa  well  as  for  their  ultimate 
and  progressive  reformation  ;  and, 

III.  To  form  a  British  colony  out  of  those  materials 
which  the  reformation  of  these  criminals  might  gradually 
supply  to  the  government,  in  addition  to  the  families  of 
free  emigrants  who  migiit  from  time  to  time  be  induced  to 
settle  in  the  newly  discovered  territory. 

These,  the  reader  will  doubtless  acknowledge,  were 
objects  altogether  wortby  of  the  enlightened  legislature  of 
a  great  nation  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  most  interesting  and  the 
noblest  experiment  that  Imd  ever  been  made  oD  the  moral 
capabilities  of  man  :  and  if  there  is  joy  in  heaven  among  the 
angels  of  God  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth,  we  may  well 
conceive  the  deep  interest  which  superior  intelligences  would 
naturally  feel  at  the  establishment  of  the  penal  colony  on 

1       *  It  was  Lord  TiacoDnt  Sydney  who  first  anggeated  the  idea  of 

eitabliabing  a  colony  in  New  Sontb  Walea.    He  was  then  Friuoipal 

;    Socretaiy  of  State  for  the  Coloniea ;  and  the  city  of  Sydney,  now  the 

'    capital  of  the  great  Colony  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  very  appropriately 

beaiB  his  name. 
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the  coast  of  Australia — all  iasignificant  and  contemptible 
as  it  might  appear  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind — and 
tbe  loud  burst  of  joy  with  which  they  would  have  hailed 
the  tidings  of  its  ultimate  success. 

From  the  view  I  have  thus  given  of  the  objects  of  the 
British  GoTemmeut,  in  forming  the  proposed  seltlement, 
it  wiil  appear  evident  to  the  reader,  that  it  nmst  have  beeu 
the  intention  of  tbe  British  legislature  that  the  government 
of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  should  be  conducted,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  those  principles  of  coercion  and  moral 
discipline  which  are  suitable  for  the  government  of  a  jail  ; 
and  it  will  also  appear  equally  evident,  that  it  ie  the  first 
and  proper  businesH  of  the  writer,  in  proposing  to  exhibit  a 
general  view  of  the  condition  and  pi"ogresH  of  the  colony, 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence,  to  point  out  the 
exact  degree,  in  bo  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  in  which 
this  intention  was  realized,  or  in  which  each  successive 
colonial  administration  was  influential  in  promoting  the 
grand  objects  of  its  original  e:tatiljshment.  Such  therefore 
will  be  the  object  of  tbe  writer  in  the  following  historical 
sketches  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  colony,  during 
the  earlier  period  of  its  htatoiy  as  a  siere  penal  settlement 
for  the  British  Empire.  I  am  well  awnre  that^now  that 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  only  long  ceased 
to  be  a  penal  settlement,  but  is  likely,  at  no  distant  period, 
to  take  a  high  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  the 
head  of  a  great  political  confederation  of  sovereign  and 
independent  states — there  are  not  a  few  of  its  inhabitants 
who  earnestly  and  patriotically  desire  that  its  original  penal 
character  should  henceforth  be  for  ever  forgotten.  I  cannot, 
however,  participate  in  these  views  and  feelings  :  the  ori- 
ginal penal  character  of  that  Colony  is  a  great  fact  which 
can  never  be  ignored  by  the  historian  ;  and  as,  during  the 
first  fifty  years  of  its  existence  in  that  capacity,  not  fewer  \ 
than  fifty  thousand  British  criminals  were  landed  on  its 
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ehorea,  it  is  evident  and  undeniable  that  the  progressive 
landing  of  these  criminaU  on  the  Australian  coast  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  events  that  were  destined,  in  the  counsels 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  to  issue  in  the  occupation  and  settle- 
ment, the  civilization  and  Chris tianization,  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Southern  Hemispliere.  In  one  word,  the  case  which 
this  remarkahle  fact  undoubtedly  exhibits,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  which  the  history  of  mankind 
afibrds  of  this  profound  Scriptural  tinith,  that  "  GotPt 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  neither  are  His  ways  as  our 
ways  ;  for  as  the  Heavene  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
His  thoughts  higher  than  our  thoughts,  and  His  ways  than 
our  ways." 

'  A  fleet  of  eleven  sail  was  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  tu 
the  month  of  March,  1787,  fur  the  formalion  of  the  pro- 
posed aettlemont  on  the  coast  of  Australifji.  It  consisted  of 
the  frigate  "  Sirius,"  Captain  John  Hunter,  and  the  armed 
"  tender,  "  Supply,"  Lieutenant  Ball ;  three  stores  hips— the 
"  Golden  Grove,"  the  "  Fishbourne,"'  and  the  "  Borrow- 
dale; "  and  sis  tianaports — the  "  Scarborough,"  the  "  Lady 
Penrhyn,"  the  "  Friendship,"  the  "  Charlotte,"  the  "  Prince 
of  Wales,"  and  the  "  Alexander."  On  board  of  these 
vessels  there  were  embarked  six  hundred  male,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  female  convicts;  the  guard  consisting  of 
one  major-commandant  and  three  captains  of  marines, 
twelve  subalterns,  twenty-four  non-com  missioned  officers, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  privates.  Forty  women, 
wives  of  the  marines,  were  also  pei'mitted  to  accompany 
the  detachment,  together  with  their  children. 

Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  of  the  i-oyal  navy — of  whom,  as 
he  has  thus  become  a  personage  of  historical  interest  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  reader  will  naturally  desire  to 
know  something  farther, — was  appointed  Governor  of  the 

,  proposed  colony.  Captain  Phillip  was  born  in  London,  in 
the   year    1738.     His   father,    Mr.  Jacob   Phillip,   was   a 
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native  of  Frankfort  in  Germany,  who,  having  settled  ia 
Sogland,  maintained  his  family  and  educated  hia  son  as  a 
teacher  of  languages.  Mr.  Phillip  entered  the  pavy  at  the 
age  of  Bixteen,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Havannah 
in  the  year  1761,  when  he  gained  some  prize-money,  and 
was  made  lieutenant  on  .board  the  "  Stirling  Castle,"  by 
Admiral  Sir  George  Pococke.  At  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  1763,  Lieutenant  Phillip  returned  to  England, 
and,  having  married,  settled  at  Lyndhurst  in  the  New 
Forest.  A  rupture,  however,  having  taken  place  shortly 
after  between  Portugal  and  Spun,  he  offered  bis  services  to 
the  conrt  of  Lisbon,  and  was  employed  in  the  service  of 
Portngal  till  the  year  1778,  when,  Great  Britain  being  agiun 
embroiled  with  France,  he  rolnrned  to  England.  In  the 
year  1779  he  was  made  master  and  commander,  and  ap- 
pointed to  tbe  "  Basilisk  "  fire-ship.  Two  yeara  afterwards 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  aud  appointed, 
first  to  the  "Ariadne"  frigate,  and  subsequently  to  the 
"Europe,"  sixty-four.  In  January,  1783,  he  sailed  with  a 
reinforuement  to  the  East  Indies;  but,  returning  to  England,  i 
very  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  not  again  in  active  service 
till  he  obtained  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  New  South  \ 
"Wales  in  the  year  1787.  -  \ 

The  little  fleet  which  was  thus  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Phillip,  and  which  hae  since  been  desig- 
nated by  the  older  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  the  Jirst 
fleet,  set  sail  from  Portsmouth  on  the  13th  of  May,  1787; 
and,  having  touched  for  supplies  and  stock  for  the  settle- 
ment at  TenerifTe,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  ^ 
of  January,  1788,  after  a  long  but  comparatively  pros- 
perous voyage  of  eight  months  and  upwards. 

Captain  Phillip  soon  found,  however,  that  Botany  Bay 
was  by  no  means  an  eligible  harbour;  for  although  the 
anchorage  was  apparently  extensive,  it   was   nevertheless 
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open  to  the  full  eweep  of  the  easterly  winds,  whicli,  wheii- 
eyer  thay  blow  violently,  as  ia  not  unfrequentJy  the  case, 
roll  in  a  heavy  sea,  which  raises  a  tremendous  sui'f  all  along 
the  shores  of  die  l>ay.  Besides,  the  land  iu  its  immediate 
I  vicinity,  which  had  beMi  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as 
a  series  of  beautiful  meadows,  abounding  in  the  richest 
pasture,  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  barren  swamps  and 
sterile  sand. 

Greatly  disappointed,  doubtless,  at  the  miserable  pro- 
spect which  the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay  afforded  for 
the  establishment  of  a  colony.  Captain  Phillip  was  thus 
obliged  to  go  in  search  of  a  more  eligible  sit«  for  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  even  before  the  greater  number  of  the 
convicts  had  been  permitted  to  land.  For  this  purpose  he 
took  with  him  three  boats  and  several  of  the  nava]  officers 
of  the  fleet,  intending  to  ei^araine  Broken  Bay,  an  exten- 
sive inlet,  which  Captain  ^oq)l  had  described,  considerably 
to  the  northward,  lo  Captain  Cook's  chaBt  of  the  coast, 
,  however,  another  opening  had  been  laid  down  a  few  miles 
to  the  northward  pf  Botany  Bay,  on  the  authority  of  a  sea-. 
man  of  the  name  of  Jackson,  who  had  seen  it  from  the 
foi-e-top-mast-hend.  apd  ^vom  whom  Captain  Cook,  who  con- 
ceived it  might  possibly  be  a  boat-hafbour  which  it  was  not 
worth  hia  while  to  examine,  called  it  Port  Jackson.  This 
opening,  which  at  £rst  bad  rather  an  unpromising  appear- 
ance. Captain  Phillip  e:tamincd;  and  the  result  of  that 
examination  was  the  splendid  discovery  of  Port  Jackson — 
one  of  the  finest  harbours,  whether  for  extent  or  for 
security  in  the  world.'  To  this  harbouf  the  fleet  was 
*  "  23rd  Jannar7, 1788. — The  party  returned,  this  evening,  fall  of 
praises  on  the  extent  and  eicellenoe  of  the  harbour,  as  well  as  the 
snperiority  of  the  ground,  water,  and  aitoation  to  that  of  Botany 
Bay,  which  I  own,  does  not  in  my  opinion  by  any  meana  merit 
the  commendation  a  bestowed  on  it  by  the  mach-laniented  Cook  and 
others  whose  names  and  jadgmenta  are  no  leas  admired  and  esteemed. 
•  •  *      Althonf^  the  apot   filed  on  for  the  town   [at 
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immeiliately  removed;  and  the  eettletnent  waa  ultimately 
formed  on  the  26tb  of  Jtuiuary,  1 768,  at  the  head  of  Sydney 
Cove,  one  of  its  numerous  and  romantic  inlete,  near  a 
email  perennial  stream  of  fresh  waier,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  harbour,  and  is  now  called  Thi  Tanks. 

The  following  account  of  Hie  landing  in  Sydney  Cove, 
and  the  actual  formatiou  of  the  settlement  under  Captain 

Botan;  Ba?]  wm  tlie  moat  eligible  that  could  be  cbosen,  j-et  I  think 
it  would  never  have  answonsd,  the  ground  around  it  being  saDdy, 
poor,  and  swampy,  and  bat  very  indifferently  supplied  witl  water. 
The  fine  meadows  taltod  of  in  Captain  Cook's  voy^e  I  oonld  nerer 
aee,  tboogli  I  took  aome  paina  to  find  them  out ;  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  of  a  person  that  has  seen  any  parts  resembling  them." — Journal  I 
of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  hy  John  White,  Esq.,  Surgeon-general  \ 
to  the  Bettlement.     LoudoD,  ITUO,  p.  110. 

"26th. — At  ten  o'clock  the  '  Birina,' with  all  the  ahips,  weighed,  and 
in  the  evening  anchored  in  Port  Jackson.  Port  Jackson  I  believe  to 
be,  without  exception,  the  finest  and  moat  extensive  harbour  in  the 
nniverae,  and  at  the  same  time  the  moat  secure,  being  safe  fcom  all 
the  winds  that  blow.  It  is  divided  into  a  great  nnmber  of  coves,  to 
which  his  Excellency  has  given  different  names.  That  on  which  tha 
town  is  to  be  built  is  called  Sydney  Cove.  It  is  one  of  the  smalleat 
in  the  harbour,  but  the  moat  convenient,  as  ships  of  the  greotoat 
harden  can  with  eaae  go  into  it,  and  heave  ont  close  to  the  ahtne. 
Trinoomalee,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  beat  harboorg  in  the 
world,  is  by  no  meana  to  be  compared  to  it.  In  a  word.  Port 
Juckaon  would  afford  sufficient  and  safe  anchorage  for  all  the  navies 
of  Europe." — Joumalofa  Voyageto  New  South  WaUi,  by  John  White, 
Esq.,  Bvrgeon-generai  to  the  Settlement.    London,  1790,  p.  121. 

In  reference  to  Governor  Phillip's  removing  the  Expedition  from 
Botany  Bay  to  Fort  Jackson,  H.  de  la  Ferouae  (who  was  than  at 
anchor  in  Botany  Bay)  observed,  that  "until  he  had  looked  round  him 
in  Botany  Bay,  he  could  not  divine  the  oanaa  of  Our  quitting  it,  which 
he  was  BO  far  from  expecting,  that,  having  heard  at  Eamtschatka  of 
the  intended  settlement,  be  imagined  he  ahould  have  found  a  town 
built  and  a  market  eatablishod ;  bnt,  from  wliat  he  had  seen  of  the 
oonntrj  sinoe  his  arrival,  he  was  oonvincod  of  the  propriety  and 
absolute  necessity  of  the  measure. "'—Aoeounf  of  the  English  Colony  ' 
in  Sew  South  Wales,  by  David  Collins,  Esq.,  late  Judge  Adx'ocat*  and 
Secritary  of  the  CvUmy.     London,  1798,  p.  g. 
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\  Phillip,  ia  extracted  from  Collins'  "Account  of  the  eettle- 

I  ment  of  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island." 

.  "  The  governor,  Captain  Phillip,  with  a  party  of  marines, 
and  some  artificera  selected  fi'om  among  the  seamca  of  the 
'  SiriuB '  and  the  convicla,  arrived  in  Port  Jackson,  and 
anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  cove  intended  for  the  settle- 
ment on. the  evening  of  the  2Sth  January,  178S;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  day  euflicient  ground  was 
cleared  for  encamping  t!:e  officers'  guard  and  the  convicts 
who  had  been  landing  in  the  morning.  The  spot  chosen 
for  this  purpose  was  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  near  the  run 
of  fi-esh  water,  which  stole  silently  along  through  a  very 
thick  wood,  the  stillness  of  which  had  then,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  creation,  beeu  intorrupLcd  by  the  rude  sound 
of  the  labourer's  axe,  and  the  downfall  of  its  ancient  in- 
habitants;— a  stillness  and  tranquillity,  which  &om  that 
day  were  to  give  place  to  the  voice  of  labour,  the  confu- 
sioD  of  camps  and  ttiwns,  and  the  'busy  hum  of  its  new 
possessors.* 

"As  soon  as  the  hurry  and  tumult  necessarily  attend- 
ing the  disembarkation  had  a  little  subsided,  the  Governor 
(taused  His  Majesty's  commission,  appointing  him  to  be 
his  Captain- General  and  Gov«rnor-in-chief  in  and  over 
the  territory  of  Kew  South  Wales  and  its  dependencies, 
to  he  publicly  read,  together  witlx  the  letters  patent  for 
establishing  the  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  judicature  in 
the  territory ;  the  extent  of  which,  until  this  publication 
of  it,  was  but  little  known  even  among  ourselves.  It  was 
now  found  to  extend  from  Capo  York  (the  extremity  of 
the  coast  to  the  northward),  ia  the  latitude  of  10°  37' 
south,  to  the  South  Cape  (the  southern  extremity  of  the 
coast),  in  the  latitude  of  43°  39'  south;  and  inland  to  the 
westward  as  far  as  135°  of  east  longitude,  comprehending 
all  the  islands  adjacent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  within  the 
latitudes  of  the  above-mentioned  capes. 
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"The  ceremony  of  reading  these  public  instrumenta 
having  been  performed  \fy  the  Judge  Advocate,  the 
Governor,  addresHing  himself  to  the  coavicta,  assured  tbem, 
among  other  thinga,  that  ho  should  ever  he  readj  to  Bhow 
approbation  and  encouragement  to  those  who  proved  tbem- 
Eelves  worthj  of  them  by  good  conduct  and  attention  to 
orders;  while  on  the  other  hand,  euch  as  were  determined 
to  act  in  opposition  to  propi-iety,  and  observe  a  contrary 
condnct,  would  inevitably  meet  with  the  punishment  which 
they  deserved.  He  remarked  how  much  it  was  their 
iDtereet  to  forget  the  habits  of  vice  and  indolence  in  which 
too  many  of  them  had  hitherto  lived,. and  exhorted  them  to 
be  honest  among  themselves,  obedient  to  their  overeeere, 
and  atteotive  to  the  several  works  in  which  they  were  about 
to  be  employed.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  thi'ee 
valleys  were  fired  by  the  troops,  who  thereupon  returned  to 
their  parade,  where  the  Governor,  attended  by  Captain 
Hunter  and  the  principal  ofiicera  of  the  settlement,  parsed 
along  the  front  of  the  detachments  and  received  the  honours 
due  to  a  cap  tain- general,  after  which  he  entertained  all  the 
officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  settlement  at  dinner,  under  a 
large  tent  pitched  for  the  purpose  at  the  head  of  the  marine 
encampmeat."  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  January,  previous  to 
the  removal  of  the  fleet  from  Botany  Bay,  a  circumstance 
occurred,  which,  in  ancient  times,  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  considered  a  most  favourable  omen  of  the  future 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  new  settlement,  as  well  as 
of  the  wonderful  change  it  was  destined  to  elTect  in  the 
general  aspect  and  condition  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Two  largo  ships  under  French  colours  were  seen  beating  ' 
into  the  bay.     They  proved  to  be  the  "  Boussole  "  and  the 

'  An  Acconnt  of  tlie  English  Colony  in  New  South  Walea.  Bj 
Darid  Collina,  Esq.,  Jodge  Advocate  and  Secsreltu?  of  the  Colony, 
London.    1798,  p.  3. 
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"AetrolBbe,"  diacoreiy  ehips,  under  tbe  command  of  the 
uufortnnate  La  Perouse.  They  had  lost  M.  de  I'Angie, 
the  junior  captain,  with  several  of  tlie  officers  and  seamen, 
and  both  the  ships'  long  boats,  in  an  unfortunate  skirmish 
with  the  native^  at  the  Xavigators'  Islands,  and  had  conse- 
quently come  to  Botany  Bay  to  refit  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  voyage.  M.  de  la  Perouse  remitined  nearly  two 
months  in  New  South  Wales;  and  during  that  period  M.  le 
Receveur,  a  French  ecelesiaatie,  of  the  order  of  Friant 
Minimn,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of 
naturalist,  died  of  wounds  he  had  received  at  the  Naviga- 
tors' Islands,  and  was  buried  at  Botany  Bay.*  A  mutual 
interchange  of  civilities  was  kept  up  between  the  English 
and  French  officers  while  the  latter  remained  on  the  coast; 
1  and  the  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  this  was  the  last  time 
\that  either  La  Perouse  or  any  of  his  unfortunate  feltow- 
(voy^ers  were  either  Been  or  heai'd  of  alive  by  civilized 
men.  After  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  tbe  unsuccessful 
issue  of  a  voyage  uuJertaken  expressly  to  ascertain  the 
place  and  the  manner  of  his  fate,'  the  melancholy  truth 
was  at  length  ascertained  by  Captain  Dillon,  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company's  ship  "  Research."  Both  vessels. 
Captain  Dillon  ascertained,  had  struck  one  stormy  night  on 
a  dangerous  coral  reef  off  the  Mallicolo  Islands,  to  the 
northward  and  eastward  of  Port  Jackson,  and  had  eooQ 
gone  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  crew  had,  it  seems,  reached 
the  land,  and  one  or  two  of  their  number  had  chosen  rather 


*  The  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  a  moDiiinsnt  erected  to 

the  memor;  of  H.  le  Kaceveur,  by  La  Perouse,  at  Botany  Bay : — 

Hie  jacet  La  Becevenr, 

e  F.  F.  Minimia  GalliHi  Baoerdos, 

PhysicuB,  in  oircnmnavigaUona 

Hondi, 

Dnoe  de  la  Peyronao. 

Ob.  17  Feb.,  1788. 

>  The  voyage  of  Admiral  D'Entreoasteanz. 
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to  remain  on  the  island,  while  the  rest  had  nnsnccesB fully 
attempted  to  i-each  some  civilized  country:  but  the  last  of 
the  nnfortunate  surTivoi's  had  died  Bcveral  years  before 
Captain  Dillon  visited  the  iBland  in  aearch  of  the  evidencea 
of  their  fate.  I  went  on  board  the  "  Reaearcb,"  while  she 
lay  at  anchor  in  Port  Jackson,  on  her  way  to  Europe,  in  the 
year  1827,  to  see  the  intei-esting  reliques  discOTered  by 
Captain  Dillon;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  they  pos- 
sessed an  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  thus  brought  back,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  very 
country  from  which  the  unfortunate  navigator  himself  had 
last  sailed,  with  each  high  expectations,  upwards  of  forty 
years  before.  That  country,  I  eould  not  help  thinkiug  also, 
waa  then  an  interminable  forest;  and  a  few  miserable  cod- 
TJcts  from  the  jails  of  Englitnd  had  just  been  landed  on  ita 
shores.  In  the  interval  that  had  elapsed,  the  forest  had 
been  cleared  away;  towns  and  villages  had  arisen,  as  if  by 
magic,  in  the  wildei-uess;  and  the  haunts  of  the  solitaiy 
savage  were  already  inhabited  by  eighty  thousand  Euro- 

When  Governor  Phillip  hoisted  the  British  ensign  oa 
the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove,  they  were  by  no  means 
thickly  wooded,  as  compared  with  the  heavily-timbered 
alluvial  laud  of  the  colony  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  but 
the  trees  were  lofty  and  of  hard  timber,  and  of  course 
difficult  to  fell.     A  sufficient  extent  of  grouml  had  there- 

'  Including  the  inhabitants  of  Taamania  at  the  period  referred  to. 
A  monument  bearing  the  fuHowing  inscription  has  been  eiectad  to 
the  memory  of  M.  da  la  Peroaae  at  Botany  Bay : — 

"A  la  m^moire  de  Monsieur  de  la  PeronaO'  Cettotorre,  qn^il  visila 
en  1T88,  est  la  derni^re  d'oil  il  a  fait  parvenir  de  boi  nonvellea.  Erigd 
au  DOm  de  la  France  par  lea  soins  de  MM.  BongainTille  et  Dncampier, 
commandant  la  frigate  'La  Th^tU'  et  la  corvette  ' I'Esp^rance,'  en 
rel&che  an  Fort  Jackson  en  1825. 

Le  fondement  poaS  en  1825  ; 
Eleve  1828." 
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fore,  in  (he  first  instance,  to  be  cleared  for  a  settlemenl; 
honsea  had  thea  to  be  erected  for  the  principal  officers  of 
the  colony,  with  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  a  barrack  for  the 
Boldiere,  huta  for  the  convicts,  and  a  magazine  for  the  stores 
and  provisions. 

Tlieae  opei'ations,  however,  proceeded  bnt  slowly;    for 

there  were  only  a  very  few  mechanics  among  the  convicts, 

and  etill  fewer  among  tho  sailors  and  marines.     Indeed, 

there  eeems  to  have  been  a  strange  want  of  foresight,  on  the 

part  of  the  proper  authorities  in  the    mother  coantry,  ia 

sending  out  so  very  few  persona  with  Governor  Phillip, 

whose  abilities  could  be  rendered  available  in  establishing 

BDCb  a  settlement  as  it  was  intended  to  form.     Besides, 

the  length  and  confinement  of  the  voyage,  and  the  necessity 

for  Bubsiating  for  a  long  period  on  salt  provisions,  as  the 

country  afibrded  no  indigenous  vegetation  for  the  sustenance 

of  man,  subjected  the  colony  to  a  general  attack  of  scurvy, 

under  which  a  number  of  the  convicts,  whose  constitutions 

Were  perhaps  but  ill  adapted  to  withatand  so  calamitous  a 

visitation,  gradually  sunk;  while  in  others  it  induced  that 

entire  proati'ation  of  all  tho  energies  of  our  nature,  which 

that  singular  and    malignant  disease  uniformly  occasioua. 

I  Of  the  convicts  embarked  in  the  first  fleet,  forty  had  died 

;  on    the    passage,  and    twenty-eight  during    the  first  five 

\  mouths  after  the  settlement  was  formed.     At  the  expiration 

,  of  that  period,  sixty-six  were  under  medical  treatment,  and 

\  two  hundred  were  unable  to  work. 

In  these  circumstances,  Govemor  Phillip's  first  care  was  to 
provide  for  the  future  aubsiatence  of  the  colony,  and  to  ren- 
der it,  as  soon  as  poasible,  independent  of  supplies  from 
England  :  in  this  particular,  however,  he  had  to  encounter 
a  serious  difficulty,  which,  it  seems,  had  not  been  anticipated; 
Of  the  convicts,  very  few  comparatively  knew  anything  of 
agriculture,  and  there  viaa  scarcely  a  single  fi-ee  person  in 
the  settlement  who  was  able  to  instruct  them.     A  few  indi- 
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vidaals  had,  indeed,  been  sent  out  by  OoTernment  in  the 
capacity  of  agricultural  superintendenta ;  bat,    od  pottiog 
them  to  the  trial,  it  was  fouud,  that  although  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  accustomed  to  the  "fanning  business " 
in  their  youth,  they  were  generally  quite  unacquainted  with 
agricultural  operations.     In  short,  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  formation  of  the  settlement,  there  was  only  a  sinple  ' 
individual  jn  the  colony — a  man  whom  the  Governor  had 
hired  in  England  as  his  body-servant — who  could   either   ' 
manage  the  convicts  successfully  or  instruct  them  in  agri-    . 
culture;  and  this  person,  unfortunately,  died  in  the  year  1791.     , 
In  EUch  circamstances,  the  I'eader  will  easily  conceive  how 
much  valuable  labour  must  necessarily  have  beenAJtogethec 
misapi>lietl,  and  how  much  absolutely  lost  to  the  colony. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  circumstances,  land 
was  cultivated  in  various  localities.  The  first  government- 
ferra  in  the  colony  was  an  extent  of  nine  acres  of  ground  in 
Farm  Cove,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Sydney  ;  but  the 
natural  sterility  of  the  soil  in  that  vicinity  was  extremely 
unfavourable  to  agricultural  operations,  and  the  crop  was 
conseqaeutly  very  iadeqnate.  A  more  promising  situation 
was  soon  found,  however,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
harbour,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  of  fresh  water,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Sydney.  An  agricultural  settlement  . 
■was  accordingly  forcied  in  that  locality,  which  the  Governor 
named  Moaehilt;  but  finding  afterwards  that  the  natives  \ 
called  the  place  Fan-amatta,  he  substituted  that  name  for  i 
the  one  he  had  given  it— thereby  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
common  sense,  cenjoined  with  a  correctness  of  taste,  which 
has  been  but  seldom  evinced  by  certain  of  his  more  ambi- 
tious successors.  In  November,  1791,  there  were  upwards 
of  700  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  at  Parramatta  ;  but  as  the 
ground  in  that  vicinity  is  now  considered  of  inferior  quality, 
the  return  could  scarcely  have  been  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  its  cultivation.     In  addition  to  the  natural  sterility  of 
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tlie  soil  then  under  cnltiTation,  the  colonj  was  unhnppi.y 
Tteited,  (luring  the  govemnient  of  Captain  Phillip,  "with  one 
of  those  distressing  droughts  to  which  it  seems  periodicsllj' 
snbject,  and  which,  occurring  at  that  particular  crisis,  was 
enfficient  to  have  damped  the  ardour  of  the  most  sanguine 
of  its  frieuds. 

The  highlj  brourable  account  which  Captain  Cook  had 
given  of  the  Boil  and  climate  of  Norfolk  Island,  which  is 
situated  on  the  twentj-ninth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  to  the 
northward  of  Xew  Zealand,  and  the  expectation  that  the 
cultivation  of  New  Zealand  flax,  which  is  indigenous  on 
that  island,  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  mother  country, 
had  induced  tlie  Imperial  Government  to  direct  Captain 
Phillip  to  form  a  settlement  on  Norfolk  Island.  Mr.  King, 
the  second  lieutenant  of  the  "  SiritiH,"  was  accordingly  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose,  with  a  small  detacliment  of  marines 
and  convicts,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-sevcn  persons.  Mr. 
King  appears  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  much  vigour 
and  ability.  Notwithstanding  the  various  diHcouragementH 
arising  from  droughts  and  blighting  winds,  as  well  as  from 
the  serious  depi-edations  of  birds,  rats,  grubs,  and  thieves, 
to  which  the  settlement  was  at  Rret  exposed,  a  large  extent 
of  ground  was  gradually  cleared  and  cultivated  ;  and  the 
prospect  of  raising  subsistence  for  a  considerable  popntatiou 
appeared  in  every  respect  more  favourable  than  at  Port 
Jackson.  The  number  of  persons  on  tlie  isliind  was  iu  con- 
sequence  gradually  increased  by  successive  detachments  of 
marines  and  convicts  from  head 'quarto's  ;  and  In  Decem- 
ber, 1791,  about  a  thousand  bushels  of  iv beat  were  reaped  OD 
the  island,  and  500  of  maize.  Mr.  King  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  ordered  to  England  by  Governor  Phillip  with 
despatches  for  Government  \  and  for  his  services  in  esta- 
blishing that  promising  dependency  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  rank  of  master  and  commander  in  the  navy,  and  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Norfolk  Island. 
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Norfolk  Island  ia  about  Beven  leagues  in  circumference, 
and,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the  landing  is  exceedingly 
unsafe  and  precarious,  is  bounded  by  precipitous  clifie,  on 
■which  the  surf  breaks  frightfully  when  the  wind  blows  with 
violence  from  any  quarter.  It  appears  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  consists  entirely  of  a  series  of  hills  and  valleys 
alternating  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  each  of  these  valleys 
being  watered  with  a  running  stream  from  the  hills.  The 
soil,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  bigbest  hills,  is  the  richest  vege* 
table  mould,  and  the  vegetation  parlakes  of  that  intermediato 
character  wbich  distinguisiies  the  temperate  regions  adjoin- 
ing the  tropics.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  phormivm  j 
ienax,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  is  indigenous  on  the  island  ;  | 
and  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  which  attains  a  diameter  oft 
nine  feet,  and  a  height  of  upwards  of  I  BO,  throwing  aronnd  ^ 
it  a  series  of  branches  at  regular  intervals,  each  like  a  bean-  > 
tiful  Prince  of  Wales'  feather,  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  ' 
botanical  proJiiction  in  nature.  This  beautiful  island,  wbicli 
appears  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cofTee  and 
sugar,  and  in  the  settlement  of  which  mnch  valuable  labour 
and  much  Bi'itish  capital  had  been  expended,  was  at  length 
abandoned,  agreeably  to  instructions  to  that  effect  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  during  the  government 
of  Captain  Bligh  ;  the  settlers,  who  were  living  on  it  at  the 
time,  being  unwillingly  removed  to  a  settlement  called  New 
Norfolk,  in  Tasmania.  The  change  of  circumstances  expe- 
rienced by  these  settlers,  of  whom  there  were  no  fewer 
than  eighty  so  early  as  tlie  year  1791,  was  by  no  means  so 
favourable  as  they  had  been  induced  to  anticipate  ;  but  the 
island  was  again  taken  possession  of  in  the  year  1825  during 
the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and  it  was  thence- 
forth occupied  as  a  penal  settlement,  first  for  the  colony  of 
-  New  South  Wales,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  Tasmania,  till 
the  transportation  system  was  finally  discontinued  in  both 
colonies.     It  has  since  been  occnpied  by  the  descendants  of 
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tho  mutineers  of  the  "  Bounty,"  Captain  Bligb,  from  Pit- 
caim'a  Island,  who  were  removed  to  Norfolk  Island  by  the 
Imperial  Government  at  their  own  desire. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  government,  Captain 
Phillip  endeavoured,  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  which 
evinced  the  coiTectneES  of  his  judgment  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  disposition,  to  conciliate  the  aborigines  of  the  terri- 
tory. It  was  scarcely  possible  entirely  to  prevent  the 
injuries  they  were  likely  to  receive  on  the  part  of  .the 
wretchedly  depraved  populalion  which  had  been  landed  on 
their  shores  ;  but  he  uniformly  punished  such  aggressions, 
when  they  could  be  brought  Jiome  to  any  particular  indivi- 
dual, although  it  not  iin frequently  happened  that  either  the 
aggressor  himself  or  some  other  white  man  speedily  fell  a 
victim  to  savage  revenge.  In  humanely  en<lenvouring,  on 
one  occasion,  to  conciliate  a  large  piirty  of  the  aborigines 
who  had  assembled  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  by 
advancing  among  them  alone  and  unarmed,  the  Governor 
was  himself  speared  by  a  black  native,  of  a  tribe  residing  at 
some  distance  from  the  settlement,  who  bad  probably  never 
seen  a  white  man  before  :  but  the  wound  not  proving  fatal, 
and  the  Governor  having  ascertained  that  the  spear  was 
thrown  by  the  native  under  misapprehension  of  his  inten- 
tions and  in  self-defence,  all  measures  of  retaliation  were 
strictly  prohibited.' 

But  all  the  efforts  of  tbe  Governor,  as  well  as  of  oiher 
humane  individuals  in  tbe  colony,  to  effect  the  permanent 
civilization  of  any  of  that  miserable  people,  proved  utterly 
abortive.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  inducing  individuals 
of  their  number,  particularly  the  young,  to  reside  for  a  time 
in  European  families,  and  to  acquire  the  habits  and  learn 

\       '  The  spirited   conduct  of  tbe  native  wba  wounded  bim  on  this 
I   oocflaion  indnoed  the  Governor  to  call  the  plaoe,  which  is  on  the 

North  Bide  of  the  harbonr  near  tlie  Ilesda,  Jfanly  Beack.    It  is  now  a 

favonrita  wnlering-placo  for  tho  cit'zcni  of  Sydney. 
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the  arts  of  civilizatioa ;  but  sooner  or  later  thej  unifonnly 
rejoined  the  other  children  of  ibe  forest,  nnd  resamed  the 
habits  of  savage  tife.     BenDiloug,  an  intcliigent  native,  of  I 
some  consequence  in  his  tribe,  had  been  domeeticatcd  in  the  ■ 
Governor's  family,  and  could  acquit  liimself  at  tablo  with  | 
the  utmost  propriety.     On  returaing   to  England,  Captain} 
Phillip  carried  him  along  with  him,  and  introduced  him,' 
as  au  intcFesting  specimen  of  the  aborigines  of  the  colony, 
in   many   of  the  highest  circles   iu    the  mother  country ; 
on    returning,    however,    to  his   native    land,    Bennilong  ■ 
speedily   divested    himself  of    his    Europeau    attire,    and 
rejoined  his   tribe  as   a  naked   savage,   apparently    unim- 
proved in  the  leaat  degree  by  his  converse  with  civilized   > 
men. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  number  of  the  aborigines  inhabiting  i 
the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  waa  very  considerable;  adisease,  ■ 
however,  somewhat  resembling  the  small-poxrwhich  appeai-s 
to  have  prevailed  among  them  to  a  great  extent,  shortly   ■ 
afler  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  thinned  their  ranks 
very  sensibly,  and  left  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
to    inherit   the   invaded    patrimony    of    their   forefathers. 
Numerous  dead  bodies  were  from  time  to  time  found  by  the 
colonists  in  all  directions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  in 
the  very  attitude  in  which  the  wretched  individuals  had 
died  when  abandoned  by  their  tribe  from  fear  of  the  pestilence. 
Besides,  the  natives  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  so  utterly 
devoid  of  understanding  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  occupa- 
tion  of  their   country   by  white   men  was  likely  to  diminish 
their  meaus  of  subsistence.     "  White- fellow  come,"  said  an  i 
intelligent  black  native,  of  a  tiibe  residing  beyond  the  Blue   I 
Mountains  many   years    ago; — "  Wliite-fellow    come,    kan- 
garoo  all  gone!"     This  impression,  heightened  to  madness,    , 
as  it  must  often  have  been,  by  the  positive  aggressions  of 
the  convicts,  led  not  unfrequently,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  colony,  to  the  desultory  and  abortive,  but  murderous 
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efforts  of  sarage  warfare.  Coxamandoea^  as  tbey  are  called 
bj  the  Dutch  coloniBts  of  South  Africa  (for  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  English  language  does  not  afford  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  the  idea),  were  of  course  fitted  out  against  the 
wretched  aborigines ;  and  many  of  their  number,  I  believe 
oflen  with  but  little  necessity,  fell  before  the  bullets  of  the 
military.  But  the  vicious  example  of  the  convict  popula- 
tion of  the  colony  did  much  more  to  annihilate  the  miserable 
remnant  of  this  degraded  race,  in  all  the  more  papulous 
-  districts  of  the  territory,  than  could  have  been  effected,  in  a 
much  longer  series  of  years,  hy  the  united  i^ncy  of  war 
and  famine  and  pestilential  disease. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  appointment  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  the  Indian  wigwam  of  North  America, 
and  the  miserable  break-wind  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia, 
should  be  Qtterly  swept  away  by  the  flood-tide  of  European 
colonization ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  races  of  uncivilized 
men  should  gradually  disappear  before  the  progress  of 
civilization,  in  those  countries  that  have  beeu  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Europeans.  Humanity  may  interpose,  for  a 
eeason,  for  the  preservation  of  the  savage  man,  and  the 
Christian  missioQary  may  endeavour,  successfully  perhaps 
in  some  instances,  to  raise  him  tvatn  the  darkness  and  the 
slavery  of  heathenism  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospelj 
but  European  vice  and  demoralization  will,  even  in  free 
colonies,  ere  long  infallibly  produce  a  rich  harvest  of  miseiy 
and  death  among  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  forest;  and 
the  miserable  remnant  of  a  once  hopeful  race  will  at  length 
gradually  disappear  from  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  like 
the  snow  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  on  the  approach 
of  spring ! 

Goveinor  Phillip  did  all  that  a  governor  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  in  the  peculiariy  unfavourable  circumstances 

' '  Hnrderons  expeditions  ^;amst  the  abori^nes  of  a  ooontiy 
forcibly  taken  pooseBsioa  of  by  Enropeang. 
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in  which  be  was  placeO,  for  the  encouragement  and  reward 
of  iodustrioua  and  Tirtuoas  persona,  and  the  repression  of  open 
immorality.  Observing,  immediately  after  the  formation  of 
the  colony,  a  tendency  to  the  establishment  of  a  eyatem  of 
profligacy,  which  was  afterwards  introduced,  and  but  too 
generally  countenanced,  by  the  practice  of  men  of  influence 
in  the  territory,  ho  endeavoured,  in  an  Address  which  he 
delivered  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1788,  when  the  Act  of  Parliament,  establishing 
the  Colonial  Government,  was  publicly  read,  to  point  out  the 
evils  that  would  infallibly  arise  from  such  pi'ocedure,  and 
"  strongly  recommended  marriage  to  the  convicts,  promising 
every  kind  of  countenance  and  asBlstance  to  those  who,  by 
entering  into  that  atate,  should  manifest  their  willingneBs  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  moi'ality  and  religion."  And  the 
good  effect  of  thiit  highly  politic  and  Christian  recommea- 
dation  waa  very  speedily  apparent;  for  during  the  ensuing 
week  no  fewer  than  fourteen  marriages  were  solemnized 
among  the  convicts. 

In  direct  opposition,  moreover,  to  an  absurd  idea  which 
seems  to  have  been  taken  up  by  one  of  his  successors,  viz.  ' 
"  that  the  colony  was  intended  excluaively  for  convicts,  and 
that  fpga_£eople  had  no  right  tp  come  to_ii,"  Governor  , 
Phillip  very  speedily  perceived  the  important  advantages 
which  the  colony  was  likely  to  derive  from  the  settlement 
of  virtuons  and  industrious  families  of  free  emigrants  in  its 
territory;  and  accordingly  recommended  to  the  Home 
Government  to  hold  out  every  encouragement  to  such 
emigrants,  and  to  afford  them  every  asaistance, 

^'The  settler,  to  benefit  this  colony,"  observes  Colonel 
Collins,  after  several  yeai's'  experience  of  convict  labonr — 
and  Governor  Phillip  appears  to  have  been  precisely  of  the 
same  opinion — "the  bond  fide  settler,  who  should  be  a  man 
of  some  property,  must  come  from  England.  He  is  not,  to 
be  looked  for  among  discharged  soldiers,  shipwrecked  sea- 
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men,  or  quondam  coDvicU.'"  And  again,  "More  labour 
TCould  Lave  been  performed  in  this  couatry  hy  oae  hundi'ed 
(free)  people  from  any  part  of  England  or  Scotland,  than 
had  at  any  time  been  derived  from  tliiee  hundred  of  these 
people  (convicts),  ivitli  all  the  attention  that  could  be  paid 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  recommendations,  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  that  several 
familiea  of  free  emigrants  were  conveyed  to  the  colony,  at 
the  public  expense,  in  the  year  1796,  and  that  the  free 
emigrant  settlement  of  Fortland-IIead  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hawkesbury  was  formed  in  the  year  1802.  The  families 
■who  emigrated  to  New  South  Wales  at  these  periods  wore 
allowed  a  free  passage  to  the  colony,  at  the  expense  of 
Government,  a  grant  of  land  in  the  territory,  and  rations 
for  eighteen  months  after  their  arrival,  from  the  King's 
stores. 

Governor  Phillip's  practice  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  idea  he  had  thus  formed  in  regard  to  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the 
colony;  for  of  the  fii'Bt  four  gi'ants  of  land  that  were  made 
to  private  individuals  in  New  South  Wales,  three — com- 
prising an  eicteut  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres — were 
made  to  persons  who  had  arrived  free  in  the  colony,  and 
one — eomprising  an  extent  of  thirty  acres — to  an  emanci- 
pated convict.  These  grants  were  all  given  on  the  80th  of 
March,  1791;  and  the  localities  assigned  them  were,  the 
first  three  on  the  north,  and  the  foui'th  on  the  south  side  of 
the  FarraiaaUa  Miver.  On  the  5th  of  April  following, 
grants  of  sixty  acres  each  were  given,  at  tlie  dependency  of 
Norfolk   Island,  to   forty    marines,    who   chose   rather   to 

'  AcoouDt  of  the  English  Colony  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  by  David 
Collins,  Ssq.,  late  Judge -Ad  vocal  a  and  Sccretaiy  of  the  Colony. 
Lonaon,  179S,  p.  235. 

•  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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remain  in  tlie  colouy  as  free  settl«re  than  to  roturu  to 
England  with  tlie  detacliment  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
■which  was  then  oiUered  home.  On  the  18tb  of  July,  1791, 
twenty-three  enmncipated  cunvictii  were  admitted  as  eet- 
tiers,  having  granis  of  twenty,  tbii  ty,  or  filly  acres  allotted 
to  them,  according  to  circumstances — some  at  Prospect,  a 
few  miles  to  tho  westward  of  Parramatta;  and  otheiit, 
between  that  settlement  and  the  town  of  Sydney.  And  on 
tho  17th  of  August  following,  twenty  additional  emanci- 
pated convicts  received  grants  of  land ;  ten  of  ten  acres  sach 
in  Norfolk  Island,  and  tho  other  ten  of  thirty,  fifty,  or  sixty 
acres  in  New  South  Wales.  In  all,  therefore,  eighty-seven 
grants  of  land  had  been  given  by  Governor  Phillip  up  to  the 
18th  of  August,  1791;  forty-three  to  persona  who  had 
arrived  free  in  the  colony,  comprising  an  extent  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  and  forty-four  to 
emancipated  convicts,  comprising  an  extent  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  acres. 

To  each  emancipated  convict  who  chose  to  settle  in  the  > 
colony  on  thcTexpItTitroirof  his  sentence,  Governor  Phillip 
allotted  thirty  acres  of  land;  fifty  acres  if  he  was  marrieil, 
and    ten    acres    additional    for  every  child  in  his    family.  \ 
The  settler  of  this  class  was  also  allowed  clothing  and  rations   ' 
for  himself  and  family  from  the  King's  stores,  for  twelve  or    ! 
eighteen  months,  together  with  the  necessary  implements  of 
hnshandry  and  seed  to  sow  his  ground  the  first  year.     Two 
female  pigs  were  added  hy  way  of  farther  indulgence,  from 
the  Governor's  pi-ivate  stock,  to  enable  the  settler  to  iftise  a 
stock  of  that  nseful  domestic  animal  for  himself;  as  there 
was  no  live  stock  of  any  kind  in  the  colony,  at  the  time  in 
question,  belonging  to  the  Crown. 

These  measures  sufiiciently  evince  the  theoretical  excel- 
lence of  the  system  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales, 
as  originally  devised  by  the  British  legislature,  and  carried 
into  opei'ation  by  Governor  Phillip;  they  also  evince  tho 
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peculiar  adaptation  of  the  Dtieans  eniplo^eil  for  attftiiiing  the 
maio  object  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  the  eulight- 
oned  zeal  with  which  the  Governor  pursued  that  object  to 
the  utmost  of  his  abilitj.  On  the  one  hand  the  length  and 
consequent  expense  of  tlie  voyage  to  England  precluded  the 
convict,  on  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his  seuteace,  from 
returning  thither.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  men  of  morbid 
sensibility  in  the  mother  country  have  affected  to  consider 
this  as  a  great  additional  hardiibip.  For  my  own  part,  as  I 
have  very  little  respect  for  the  patriotism  of  a  thief,  or  for 
his  love  of  country,  I  thiuk  it  was  notonly  an  allowable,  but 
an  admirable  device  of  the  Legislature,  to  render  the  returu 
of  such  persons  to  the  mother  country,  in  any  circumstances, 
fts  difficult  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emanci- 
pated convict  had  every  inducement  to  fettle  in  the  land  of 
his  banishment,  and  to  adopt  that  mode  of  life  which  was 
certainly  the  likeliest  to  wean  him  from  his  former  habits, 
and  to  render  him  a  reputable  and  useful  member  of  society. 
In  short,  the  whole  system  was  admirably  devised;  and  in 
order  to  have  proved  thoroughly  successful,  it  only  required 
to  be  managed  with  the  same  enlightened  zeal  and  warm 
benevolence  that  superintended  the  first  development  of  its 
unchecked  operation. 
I  The  first  free  emigrant,  and  indeed  the  first  person  of 
,  any  class'in  society^wlio  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
:  colony  of  Kew  South  Wales,  was  a  German,  of  the  name 
of  Philip  Schoeffer.  He  had  been  sent  out  in  the  First 
Fleet  as  an  agi-icultuml  superintendent,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  on  account  of  Govern- 
ment; as  the  province  of  Virginia,  from  which  that  article 
had  previously  been  obtained,  had  then  ceased  to  be  a 
British  colony,  and  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  South 
Wales  vere  supposed  likely  to  prove  not  unfavourable  for 
its  cultivation.  Sehoeffer's  grant  was  the  largest  of  all 
those   I   have   euumerateil,  comprising   an  extent   of  one 
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hundred  and  forty  acres.  Ud fortunately,  howevsr,  he  hod 
contracted  habits  of  intemperance,  and  accordingly  con- 
trived to  get  rill  of  it.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  grant  of 
fifty  acres,  in  what  now  constitutes  an  exceedingly  vahiabla 
locality  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  but  was  induced  to  surren- 
der it  to  the  colonial  government  for  puhlic  purpoaefl  about 
the  year  1807,  receiving  as  a  compensation  twenty  gallons 
of  rum,  which  was  then  worth  3Z.  a  gallon,  and  a  grant  of 
similar  estent  at  Pitt  Water,  one  of  the  inlets  of  Broken 
Bay.  There  had  been  a  female  convict  in  the  First  Fleet 
—a  nativo  of  the  Isle  of  Skye  in  Scotland — of  the  name 
of  Margaret  M'Kinnon,  who  had  been  transported  for  the 
crime  of  arson,  having  set  fire  to  her  neighbour's  house  in 
a  lit  of  jealousy.  Schoeffer  married  this  woman,  and 
settled  on  his  farm  at  Pitt  Water,  where  he  lived  many 
years;  but  old  age,  poverty,  and  intemperance  induced  him 
at  length  to  sell  it  by  piecemeal,  and  lie  died  at  last  in  tho 
Benevolent  Asylum,  or  Colonial  Poors'  House.  I  have 
introduced  this  episode  chiefly  to  point  out  the  sort  of 
accidents  on  which  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in  a  new 
country  not  unfrequently  depends;  for  if  Schoeffer  had  only 
retained  his  fifty-acre  farm  in  Sydney  for  about  thirty  years 
longer,  he  could  have  sold  it  for  at  least  100,000^.,  wiiicb, 
at  the  usual  rate  of  interest  in  the  colony,  at  that  pei-iod, 
would  have  yielded  him  a  permanent  income  of  10,000/. 

Governor  Philliji  was  particularly  active  in  exploring  ■ 
the  country  around  Sydney,  and  in  ascertaining  its  eapa- 
Lilitiea:  ho  caused  an  accurate  survey  to  he  made  of  Botany 
-Bay,  Port  Jaekson,  aud  Broken  Bay;  and  in  examining  the 
numerous  inlets  of  the  last  of  these  harbours,  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  ^soever  a  large  river,  which  ho  traced 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  mites  from  its  mouth,  and  named 
tho  Hawkesbury.  The  banks  of  this  river,  which  in  tho 
upper  part  of  its  course  consist  chiefly  of  the  richest  alio- 
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vial  soil,  wei-e  for  thirty  years  afterwards  the  granary  of 
New  South  Wales. 

It  was  in  conducting  the  colony,  however,  with  much 
firmness  and  discretion,  through  a  period  of  distressing 
privation,  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  an  unforeseen 
calamity  during  hie  administration,  and  in  alleviating  the 
I  Bufferings  of  the  colonists  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
I  that  Governor  Phillip  merited  the  higheet  commendatJMi. 
1  It  had  been  arranged,  previous  to  his  ieaviog  England,  tSat~ 
the  settlement  should  never  be  lefl  without  a  twelvemonth's 
provisions  in  the  King's  Stores.  In  pursuance  of  this 
arrangement,  the  store-ship  "Guardian"  had  been  de- 
spatched from  England  in  the  month  of  August,  1789,  with 
a  large  supply  of  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  settle- 
ment. The  "Guardian"  was  commaudod  by  Lieutenant 
Eiou,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  an  officer  of  great  promise,  who 
afterwards  commanded  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  preceding  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  at 
Copenhagen;  on  which  occasion  the  celebrated  Lord  Nel- 
son, in  alluding  to  his  death  in  bis  despatch  to  Government, 
lamented  him  as  the  gallant  and  good  Biou,  Captain  Eiou 
had  gone  considerably  farther  to  the  southward  than  the 
route  now  generally  pursued  by  vessels  bound  to  New 
South  Wales;  besides,  it  was  the  middle  of  summer  when 
he  reached  the  southern  latitudes,  and  the  prevalence  of 
southerly  winds  for  some  time  before  had  brought  down  a 
quantity  of  ice  from  the  southward;  for  during  the  night 
of  the  23rd  of  December,  1789,  his  vessel  unfortunately 
struck  an  iceberg,  in  lat.  46°  or  47°  S.,  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  received  so 
much  injury  that  she  was  almost  immediately  afterwards 
nearly  filled  with  water.  Finding  her  almost  a  complete 
wreck,  Captain  Riou  assembled  the  officers,  passengers,  and 
crew,  and,  pointing  out  to  them  the  state  of  the  vessel,  told 
them  that  if  auy  of  them  preferred  leaving  the  ship,  they 
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should  have  boats,  provietone,  bd<1  naatical  ins  I  rumen  ts,  to 
enable  tbem  to  reach  the  nearest  accessible  land;  bat  that 
he  bimself  was  detennined  to  remain  on  board  while  the 
ship  continued  to  float.     Most  of  the  ship's  compan):  and 
passengers  preferred  leaving  the  vessel;  and  three  boats 
■were  accordingly  provisioned  and  nianned,  and  their  crews 
left  the  ship  on  their  dreary  and  almost  hopeless  voyage  up 
the   Indian    Ocean;    for   as   westerly  winds  are  the  most 
prevalent  in  these  latitudes,  they  could  not  expect  to  reach 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     One  of  them  only  had  the  good  ] 
fortnne,  after  suffering  extreme  privations,  to  reach   the  ' 
Mauritius,  for  which,  it  seems,  they  had  all  steei-ed ;  .the  ' 
other  two  never  reached  the  land. 

Providentially  for  those  who  remained  on  board  the 
"  Guardian,"  Captain  Rioa  had  caused  the  water-casks  to 
be  carefully  bunged  up,  as  they  had  been  successively 
emptied  on  the  former  part  of  the  voyage.  The  vessel, 
being  thus  rendered  much  more  buoyant  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  been,  continued  to  float,  though  nearly  fall 
of  water ;  but  as  she  had  lost  her  rudder,  in  addition  to  the 
other  damage  she  had  sustained  from  her  collision  with  thu 
icebet^,  she  was  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  every  tempest, 
and  her  greatly  diminished  crew  were  doomed  to  sufier  the 
severest  privations.  A  Fi'ench  frigate,  however,  having  at 
length  fallen  in  with  her  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
towed  her  into  Table  Bay,  where  she  was  afterwards  com- 
pletely wrecked  in  a  gale. 

The  disappointment  of  the  colony  at  the  non-arrival  of 
the  "  Guardian  "  may  i>e  easily  conceived.  It  was  grievously 
heightened  by  the  arrival  of  the  "  Lady.  Juliana  "  transport, 
with  additional  convicts  from  England,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched some  time  after  the  sailing  of  the  "  Guardian,"  in 
expectation  of  the  previous  anival  of  the  stores  forwarded 
by  that  vessel.  The  frigate  "  Siriua,"  Captain  Hunter,  had 
been  despatched  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  way  of  Cape 
D  2 
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Horn,  for  a  supply  of  nroTieioDS  for  the  settlement,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1788,  and  had  returned  to  Sydnej, 
after  circamnavigating  the  globe,  in  Maj,  1789;  bat  that 
I  supply  tvaa  at  length  nearly  exhausted,  and  famine  was 
already  beginning  to  stare  the  colonists  in  the  face ;  for  in 
the  month  of  February,  1790,  there  were  not  four  moutha' 
proTisions  in  the  colony,  even  at  half  allowance. 

In  these  circumstances,  Giovernor  Phillip  deemed  it  necea- 
sary  to  divide  the  settlement,  by  sending  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Major  Boss,  with  a  number  of  marines  and 
conTicts,  to  Norfolk  Island,  where  he  understood  there 
were  resources,  which  Port  Jackson  and  the  country  around 
it  did  not  afford.  Major  Boss  and  his  officers,  with  two 
companies  of  marines  and  about  two  hundred  convicts, 
together  with  a  fair  proportion  of  the  remaining  provisions 
and  other  stores,  wore  accordingly  embarked  for  Norfolk 
Island,  on  board  the  ships  "  Sinus "  and  "  Supply,"  and 
arrived  at  the  island  on  the  13th  of  March,  1790.  The 
officers,  marines,  and  convicts,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  persons,  were  all  safely  landed 
by  the  15th;  but  the  wind  suddenly  shifting  to  the 
eastward,  the  two  ships  containing  all  the  provisions  and 
stores,  were  immediately  after  driven  to  sea.  They  made 
the  land  again  on  the  19th;  and  observing  the  customary 
signal  on  shore,  informing  them  that  a  landing  might  be 
effected  without  danger  from  the  surf,  every  exertion  was 
made  to  bring  the  vessels  into  a  proper  position  for  that 
purpose;  but,  in  doing  so,  the  "  Sirius "  unfortunately 
struck  on  a  reef  of  coral  I'ooks  in  the  roadstead,  and  was 
totally  wrecked,  within  sight  of  the  half-famished  settlement. 
In  the  evening  after  the  frigate  struck,  the  wind  freshened 
again,  and  it  was  consequently  no  longer  practicable  to 
effect  a  landing  by  boats.  As  it  was  considered  dangeroas 
in  the  extreme,  however,  to  remain  longer  on  board  the 
frigate,  a  strong  hawser  was  carried  ont  from  the  wreck. 
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and  fixed  to  a  tree  on  shore,  by  roeans  of  a  rope  which   i 
was  floated  on  shore  through  the  eurf  by  an  empty  cask ;   t 
and  by  that  petilotia  conveyance  Captain  Hunter  and  hU 
ship's  company   were  all   successively  dragged   in   safety,   '. 
through  a  heavy  surf  and  over  a  ragged  reef,  to  the  land,  | 
The    weather     subsequently     becoming    eomewhaC    more  ^ 
favourable,  the  greater  part  of  the  provisioDs  was  at  length 
happily  saved  from  the  wieck ;  but  the  officers*  baggage 
and  the  other  stores  were  for  the  most  part  lost  or  de- 
stroyed in  attempting  to  float  them  on  shore. 

When  the  excitement  produced  by  this  distressing 
calamity  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  Lien  tenant-Governor, 
finding  that  there  were  five  hundred  and  six  persons  on 
the  island  with  provisions  at  half  allowance  for  only  a 
veiy  short  period,  deemed  it  necessary,  in  consideration 
of  the  alarming  situation  of  the  settlement,  and  the 
desperate  character  of  the  majority  of  the  convicts,  to 
proclaim  martial  law  in  the  island.  This  was  accordingly 
done  with  great  solemnity ;  every  person  on  the  island, 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  noeanest  convict, 
testifying  his  assent  to  the  measure  by  passing  successively 
under  the  King's  colours.  As  the  "  Supply  "  had  sailed  for 
Port  Jackson  a  few  days  after  the  wreck  of  the  frigate, 
hopes  were  entertained  for  several  weeks  of  Ker  speedy 
return  to  the  island  with  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  a  store-ship  with  supplies  from  England :  hut 
as  week  passed  after  week  without  any  tidings  of  a  vessel, 
it  was  at  length  concluded  that  no  vessel  had  arrived,  and 
that  the  Governor  had  been  obliged,  as  was  actually  the 
case,  to  send  off  the  "  Supply  "  to  Batavia  or  the  Cape  for 
provisions  for  the  settlement.  In  this  deplorable  situation 
a  council  of  the  officers  on  the  island  was  held  on  the  14th 
oi^  May,  1790,  and  the  following  "General  Order"  was 
published : — 
'"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Connoil,  held  to  consider  of 
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the  Tety  exhansted  atatie  of  the  proriBians  in  this  eettlement,  and  to 
oonanlt  npoa  what  meaca  are  moat  proper  to  be  poiBiied,  in  order  to 
preserre  life  until  ench  time  aa  we  ■aa.j  be  reliered  hj  Bome  arrivalB 
from  England,  of  irhioh  we  have  been  bo  long  in  expectation,  but 
probabi;  di«a,ppointed  by  iomo  nnfortoiiBte  accident  baring  happened 
to  tlie  ahips  intended  for  this  countrj ;  the  state  of  the  proTiBioDS 
having  been  laid  before  the  Council,  and  the  alarming  Bitnation.  of 
the  aettlement  baring  been  taken  into  their  most  serionB  oonsideratioD, 
the  following  ratio  of  provisions  was  nnanimooslj  resolved  and 
.  ordered  to  take  place  on  Batnrda;  the  16th  instant ;  viz. : 

"  Flonr — three  pounds  per  week  for  every  grown  person ; 

"  £eef — one  ponnd  and  a  half  per  ditto,  or,  in  lien  of  the  bee^ 
Berenteen  oonces  of  pork ; 

"  Bioe — one  ponnd  pet  ditto. 

"  Children  above  twelve  months  old,  half  the  above  ratio.  Children 
nnder  twelve  months  old,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  floor  and  a  ponnd 
of  rice  per  week.  In  fhtnre  alt  crimes  which  may  by  any  three 
members  of  the  Conncil  be  considered  as  not  of  a  capital  nature, 
will  be  pnniahed  at  their  disoretion  by  a  fiirther  rednotion  of  the  pre- 
sent aUowance  of  prorisionB."  * 

In  tlieee  distressing  circumstances.  Divine  Providence 
provided  a  temporary  relief  for  the  eettlement  equally 
welcome  and  unexpected.  In  the  quarter  from  which  it 
came,  it  was  like  the  manna  that  was  rained  fi'om  heaven 
arouad  the  tents  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  or  rather  like 
the  quails  that  on  one  occasion  fell  for  an  extent  of  three 
days' journey  around  their  encampment.  "In  the  month  of 
April,"  Captain  Hunter  observes,  in  his  nan-utive  of  the 
proceedings  at  Norfolk  Island,  "  we  found  that  Mount  Pitt, 
which  is  the  highest  ground  on  the  island,  was,  during  the 
night,  crowded  with  birds.      This  hill  is  as  full  of  holes  as 

*  The  insnfBciency  of  the  allowance  issnod  at  Norfolk  Island  at  the 
period  in  qnestion,  may  be  jndged  of  even  by  those  who  are  nnao- 
onstomed  to  such  a  mode  of  caloolating  the  amoont  of  provimons 
reqniied  for  the  anatenance  of  a  healthy  person,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  ration  nanally  issned  to  conricts  in  New  South  Wales  in  after 
years,  ris.  ten  pounds  and  a  half  of  flour  and  seven  pounds  of  beef 
per  week,  with  an  allowance  of  tea  and  Bugar  and  tobaooo. 
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an;  rabbi t-'warren:  in  these  holes  at  this  season  these  birds 
barrow  and  make  their  neets;  and.  tts  they  are  an  aquatic 
bird,  thej  are,  dui-ing  the  da^-time,  frequently  at  sea  in 
search  of  fooiJ:  as  soon  as  it  is  darli,  they  hover  in  vast 
flocks  over  the  ground  where  their  nesta  are.  Our  people 
(I  mean  seamen,  marines,  and  convicts),  who  are  sent  out  in 
parlies  to  provide  birds  for  the  general  benefit,  arrive  upon 
the  ground  soon  after  dusk,  where  they  light  small  fires, 
which  atti'act  the  attention  of  the  birds,  and  they  drop  down 
out  of  the  ail'  as  fast  as  the  people  can  take  them  up  and 
kill  them.  When  they  are  upon  the  ground,  the  length  of 
their  wings  prevents  their  being  able  to  rise;  and  until  they 
can  ascend  an  eminence,  they  are  unable  to  recover  the  use 
of  their  wings:  for  this  purpose  nature  ha|  provided  them 
with  a  stvoDg,  sharp,  aod  hooked  bill,  and  in  their  heel  a  ) 
eharp  spur,  with  the  assistance  of  which,  and  the  strength 
of  their  bill,  they  have  been  seen  to  climb  the  stalk  of  a  tree  ' 
sufficiently  high  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  wing.  This 
bird,  when  deprived  of  its  feathers,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon,  hut  when  clothed  is  considerably  larger,  for  their 
feathers  are  exceedingly  thick:  they  are  web- footed  and  of  a 
rasty  black  colour;  they  make  their  holes  upon  the  hills  for 
breeding  their  young  in;  they  lay  but  one  egg,  and  that  ia 
full  as  large  aa  a  duck's  egg.  They  were,  at  the  end  of  May,  . 
as  plentiful  as  if  none  had  been  caught,  although  for  two  . 
months  before  there  had  not  been  less  taken  than  from  two 
to  three  thousand  birds  every  night;  most  of  the  females 
taken  in  May  were  with  egg,  which  really  fills  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  body,  and  is  so  heavy,  that  I  think  it  must 
fatigue  the  bird  much  in  flying.  This  bird  of  Providence, 
which  I  may  with  great  propriety  call  it,  appeared  to  me  to 
resemble  that  sea-bird  in  England  called  the  pufiin;  they 
had  a  strong  fishy  tasf«;  but  our  keen  appetites  relished 
them  very  well;  the  egga  were  excellent."' 

•  An  Historical  Journal  of  Transactiona  at  Port  Jackson  and  Hor-  / 
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The  colonists  at  heail -quarters  were  in  tlie  mean  time 
reduced  to  similar,  if  not  greater  extremities;  there  being 
no  birds,  like  the  Norfolk  Island  peterel,  to  be  caught  near 
Sjdney.  The  whole  coloiij  was  for  a  long  tinae  on  half 
allowance;  but  even  that  quantity  being  found  greater  than 
the  King's  magazines  could  afford  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  in  all  probability  subjecting  the  settlement  to  the 
horrors  of  absolute  famine,  a  further  roductiou  was  ordered,* 
Indeed,  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  first  colonists  at 
this  period  were  extreme.  A  wealtjiy  and  respectable  inha- 
bitant of  Sydney,  who  airived  in  the  colony  as  a  free  person 
dni'lng  the  government  of  Governor  Phillip,  in  after  yeai-a 
told  me  himself  that  his  ration  for  a  long  period  was  merely 
a  cob  or  single  head  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  a  day,  and  that 
for  three  gears  he  had  lived  in  the  colony  in  the  constant  belief 
that  he  should  one  day  pei-ish  of  hunger  1 

The  energy  and  decieiou  of  character,  tempei'cd  with  the 
utmost  humanity,  which  Governor  Phillip  unifoiTnly  evinced 
in  these  trying  circumstances,  was  a  powerful  means  of 
inducing  the  colonists  to  submit  to  so  calamitous  a  dispensa- 
I  tiou  of  Pi-ovidence  with  unmurmuring  patience.  Tlio 
.  Governor  received  daily  the  _Bam6  ration  as  the  meanest 
'  convict  in  the  teiTitory;  and  on  those  occasions  on  which 
'  the  established  etiquette  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  invit«  the  officers  of  the  colony  to  dine  with  him  at 
)  Government  House,  he  usually  intimated  that  they  must 
bring  their  bread  along  with  them,  as  he  had  none  to  spare; 

Folk  Island,  Ac.,  b^  Joha  Hunier,  Esq.,  Post-Captain  ia  hia  Majesty's 

Navy.     London  ;  Stockdnle,  1793,  pp.  180,  181. 
'  The  weekly  ration  iseood  at  Sydney  firom  and  aft«r  the  20tli  of 

April,  17S0,  was— 

Two  and  a  half  pounds  flour  "i 

Two  pounds  rice   V  per  man. 

Two  ditto  pork ) 

Bat  this  ration  was  still  f^irther  radaced  on  hesnng  of  tbe  wreck  of 

the  "  Sirius"  at  Norfolk  Island. 
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baviag  previonely  snrreodered  the  whole  of  hia  own  private 
stock  of  flour — fJiree  hundi'cd  weight  altogether — for  llie 
public  service.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  humorous 
officer  is  eaid  to  have  marched  up  to  Govei'Dment  Hou^e 
with  his  loaf — one  doubtless  of  verj  email  dimenaious — 
stuck  upon  the  point  of  his  sword,  ludeed,  it  was  greatly 
owing  to  the  prudent  management  of  Governor  Fiiillip,  that 
the  settlement  was  not  entirely  abandoned  (for  the  proposal 
to  abandon  it  was  actually  made,  but  overruled  by  tlie 
Governor),  amid  the realliard^^Lips  tbat  attended  its  original 
formation.  Yaiious  tntei-esting  traits  of  his  chai'acter  iu 
this  respect  were  long  mentioned  with  interest  by  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  colony;  one  of  tbei^e  is  sufficiently  cha- 
racteristic:—On  seeing  any  person  with  a  dog  in  the  courso 
of  his  walks  through  the  settlement,  indignant  at  the  main- 
tenance of  a  useless  mouth  in  the  colony,  and  yet  desirous 
tbat  the  owner  of  the  dog  should  have  a  more  valuable  I 
domestic  animal,  he  would  say,  "  Kill  your  dog,  sir,  and  I 
will  order  you  a  pig  from  the  store." 

Duriug  this  period  of  suffering,  tbo  whole  of  the  live  ^ 
stock  belonging  to  Government,  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  colony  from  the  Cape  with  so  much  trouble  and  at  so 
great  an  expense,  was  killed  for  the  subsistence  of  tbe  set- 
tlement;  and  as  tbe  insufficiency  of  the  ration  issued  fi-om 
the  King's  Store  induced  a  state  of  extreme  bodily  exhaus- 
tion, all  the  Goveinment  works  were  suspended,  and  every 
person,  whether  free  or  bond,  was  allowed  to  employ  him- 
self for  his  own  benefit  as  he  chose. 

Tbe  long-expected  relief  at  length  arrived.  In  the  end 
of  June,  1790,  three  transports  arrived  in  Poi't  Jackson, 
containing  part  of  tbe  stores  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
"  Guardian;"  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  following,  the 
ship  "  Goi^on,"  which  bad  been  converted  for  the  time  info  a 
store-ship,  together  with  ten  transports  containing  convicts, 
and  constituting  what  was  long  afterwards  known  in   the 
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colony  aa  the  Second  Fleet,  also  arrived.  Thu  mortatity 
among  the  convictB  who  had  been  embarked  in  these  vessels 
I  was  absolutely  frightful;  in  the  "  Surprise,"  there  had 
I  been  forty-two  deaths  cinriug  the  passage  out;  in  the  "  Scar- 
I  borough,"  sixty-eight;  and  in  the  "Neptune,"  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  !  On  board  the  ten  transports  that  formed 
the  Second  Fleet  there  bad  been  embarked  in  England  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and-  ninety-five  male,  and  sixty-eight 
feniale  convicts,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety-fonr  male  and  four  females  died  on  the  passage  out; 
and  such  was  the  state  of  debility  in  which  the  survivors 
landed  in  the  colony,  that  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  their 
number,  viz.  one  hundred  and  fourteen  males  and  two 
females,  died  in  the  Colonial  Hospital  before  the  5th  of 
December,  1791.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  male 
convicts  also,  who  bad  arrived  per  the  transport  "  Qaeen," 
from  Ireland,  in  the  year  1791,  there  were  only  fifty  alive 
in  the  month  of  May,  1792.' 

Indeed,  the  mortality,  both  on  shore  and  on  the  voyages 
undertaken  to  and  from  the  colony  in  the  earlier  years  of 
its  existence,  was  great  beyond  all  comparison  with  the 
experience  of  later  years.  In  the  transports  hired  by 
Government  to  convey  convicts  to  New  South  Wales  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  discontinuance  of  transportation 
to  that  colony,  the  average  mortality  was  perhaps  not 
greater  than  two  or  three  deaths  for  each  vessel  during  the 
passage  out;  and  there  were  instances  of  vessels  arriving 
from  England  without  having  bad  a  single  death  during  the 
'  Calamitoaa,  however,  bb  tliis  mortality  imdonbtedly  was,  it 
actnally  prevented  the  occnrrence  of  Bomething  mnoh  worse,  viz. 
the  nCter  anjiihilaticm  of  the  colony  from  a.baolnte  starvation.  "  Had 
not  such  nmnbera  died,"  observes  Colonel  Collins,  "both  on  the 
passage  and  sinoe  the  Isjiding  of  those  who  smrvived  the  vojoge,  we 
shoald  not  at  this  moment  have  had  any  thing  to  receive  ttom  the 
publio  stores;  thus  strangely  did  we  derive  a  benefit  from  the 
miaaries  of  oar  fellow -meat  ures." — Collini,  p.  211. 
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voyage.  In  the  Second  Fleet,  however,  the  average  mor- 
tality was  twenty  for  each  TeBwl;  aud  the  Eurviyora  were 
half-dead,  or  at  least  qoite  uufit  for  labour,  when  they 
landed. 

The  mortality  on  shore  during  the  first  years  of  the 
colony,  contrasted  with  the  nuiversally  acknowledged  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales,  may  easily  be 
accounted  for.     It  arose — 

1st,  Front  the  effects  of  the  very  inferior  system  of  ma- 
nagement on  shipboard  during  the  voyage  oat,  as  evinced 
in  the  case  of  the  convicts  of  the  Second  Fleet,  contrasted 
with  the  high  state  of  health  in  which  convicts  generally 
arrived  in  the  colony  at  a  later  period. 

2nd,  From  long  confinement  to  a  ration  of  salt  provisions, 
sometimes  of  inferior  quality,  and  generally  in  insnfficient 
quantity ;  and, 

3rd,  From  the  mental  despondency  which  an  insnfficient 
allowance  of  provisiocs,  conjoined  with  the  miserable  pros- 
pect which  the  colony  then  appeared  to  hold  forth  to  all 
parties,  naturally  induced. 

The  BufFei'ings  experienced  from  the  second  of  these 
causes  on  board  the  vessels  constituting  the  First  Fleet,  on 
their  return  to  England  from  Port  Jackson,  were  exceed- 
ingly gi'eat.  Four  of  these  vessels  sailed  from  Sydney,  by 
the  northern  passage,  round  the  continent  of  Australia, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Shortland,  agent  for 
transports,  in  the  month  of  May,  1788  :  but  two  of  their 
number  being  separated  from  theii'  leader,  in  a  gale  off  the 
coast  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Jackson,  stood  to  the 
southward,  and,  doubling  the  tiouth  cape  of  Tasmania, 
reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  western  passage,  in  such  a 
state  of  extreme  debility  ai^  exhaustion,  however,  that  if  a 
frigate  then  on  the  Brazilian  coast  had  not  seut  her  boats  to 
assist  them,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  work  up  to 
the  harbour.      Lieutenant  Shortland   proceeded  with    tha 
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two  rcmaiDiDg  rcssels  to  Batavia ;  bat  scurvy  attacking 
first  tlie  one  ship's  company,  and  then  the  other's,  bo  many 
on  board  both  vetisels  died,  and  bo  many  of  the  remainder 
were  rendered  utterly  unfit  for  service,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  scuttle  and  sink  one  of  the  ships  off  the  island  of  Borneo.' 

The  Bufferings  that  were  thus  experienced  by  all  particq 
connected  with  the  original  establishment  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  were  taken  advantage  of  by  ignorant 
or  designing  persona,  to  induce  numbers  of  the  convicts, 
and  especiitlly  the  Irish  convicts,  who,  in  the  colonial 
phrase,  were  generally  no  scholars,  to  attempt  the  most 
desperale  expedients  to  escape  from  the  colony.  Under 
the  idea  of  finding  a  Chinese  settlement  to  the  northward, 
parties  wei'e  ever  and  anon  made  up  to  travel  overland  to 
Cl)ina ;  and  many  individuals,  who  either  perished  of 
hunger  or  were  speared  by  the  aborigines,  speedily  fell  vic- 
tims to  this  strange  infatuation.  At  one  time  no  fewer 
than  forty  convicts  were  absent  fi-om  the  settlement  on  the 
way  to  China  ! 

A  more  successful  and  somewhat  romantic  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  durance  vile  of  the  colony  was  made  on 
a  different  element  in  the  year  1791.  William  Bryant,  a 
convict  fisherman  employed  for  the  settlement,  stole  a 
Government  fishing-boat,  and  escaped  from  the  colony  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  and  seven  other  convicts,  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  England  by  way  of  Timor  and 
Batavia.  Bryant  had  obtained  from  the  master  of  the 
Dutch  snow,  "  Waaksaraheyd,"  which  had  been  chartered 
to  bring  provisions  to  the  colony  from  Batavia,  after  the 
wreck  of  the  "Sirius"  at  Norfolk  Island,  a  mariner's 
compass,  a  quadrant  and  a  chart,  together  with  such  in- 
formation as  might  assist  him  in  reaching  Timor.  Ho 
was  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  a  boat, 

'  Of  both  oreirs  only  one  man  was  able  to  go  aloft  when  the  re. 
maiuing  veasel  reached  Batavia. 
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and  so  also  were  two  of  liis  asBOciaten.     Tliej  Imd  laid  up 
a  Bupp)^  of  provisions  beforehand,  and  they  aniled  the  same 
day  as  the  Dutch  vessel  sailed  for  England.     Incradible  1 
as  it  maj  Beem,  they  actually  reached  Timor,  and  after-  '■ 
wards   Batavia.     There  Bryant  died,  as   also    one   of  hia  t 
children   and    two  of  the  convicts,   a  third    having  been 
drowned   in  the   Straits  of  Suuda.      The  four   i-eniaining 
convicts,  with  the  woman  and  child,  were  apprehended  in 
Batavia   by  the  DutuI)  government,  and  delivered  up  to 
Captain  Edwaide,  of  H.M.  ship  " Pandora,"  who  afterwai-ds 
conveyed  them  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England. 
They    excited  extraordinary  interest   on    their   arrival  in 
London,  but  the  retuciied  convicts  wei'e  imprisoned  for  the 
i-emainder  of  their  original  sentence. 

After  the  arrival  of  tbo  Second  Fleet  iu  the  year  1791, 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable 
aspect,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future  was,  on  the  whole, 
rather  encouragicg,  when  Captain  Phillip,  whose  health  had 
for  some  time  been  in  a  declining  stale,  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  and  etobarked  for  England  on  the  llth 
of  Deoember,  1792  ;  having  admiuisteied  its  a^irs  with 
much  credit  to  himself,  and  with  general  satisfaction  to  the 
little  community,  for  nearly  five  years.  Daring  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  he  lived  at  Bath,  and  had  a  pension  of  5001. 
a  year  for  his  services  in  establishing  the  colony.  Many  ] 
years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1814,  he 
bad  attained  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy.    ■ 

To  sum  up  the  character  of  this  estimable  man — Gover- 
nor Phillip  was  ardent  and  uncompromising  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  temper  was  somewhat  quick, 
and  his  disposition  peremptory  ;  and  he  was  punctiliously 
jealous,  moreover,  of  the  respect  due  to  his  station.  But  if 
not  distinguished  for  amenity  of  manners,  he  was  neverthe- 
less a  man  of  real  benevolence,  who  had  the  welfare  of  the 
colony  he  governed  deeply  at  heart. 
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Daring  the  ad  ministration  of  Governor  Phillip,  in  the 
year  1791,  the  noble  harbour  of  King  George's  Sound, 
which  of  late  years  has  become  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
pOTtauce  in  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  steam  com- 
munication between  England  and  Australia,  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Vancouver  of  the  Royal  Navy,  whose  name  is 
so  honourably  connected  with  the  cause  of  geographical 
discovery  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  It  is  situated 
near  Cape  Leeuwin,  on  the  south  coast,  within  the  limits  of 
the  colony  of  Western  Australia,  or  Swan  River,  And  in 
the  year  1792,  D'Entrecasteaux'  Channel,  which  separateB 
Brunc  Island  from  the  main-land  of  Tasmania,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  French  admii'al,  whose  name  it  bears,  in  the 
course  of  his  unsuccessful  expedition  in  search  of  the  unfor- 
tunate La  Pei'ouse. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  the  quantity  of  live  stock, 
as  well  as  of  land  iu  cultivation,  in  the  colony,  was  as 
follows  ;  viz. 

I    Eonied  cattle,  old  and  yoimg 23 

I    HOTBCB 11 

1   Sheep,  which  were  then  selling  at  101.  lOi.  each         .      105 

',  Hogs 13 

Laitd  in  CvltivaUan. 

I  Acres  in  wheat 2081 

'  „      barley 24^ 

„      maize 11861 

„      gardens          ....'.      121^ 
„      cleared 161} 

1703 
The  population  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of 
Governor  Phillip  could  scarcely  have  exceeded  3500  souls, 
exclusive  of  889  persona  of  all  ages  in  Norfolk  Island ;  as 
in  June  of  the  following  year,  it  amounted  to  3969 ;  the 
mortality  during  the  year  1792  amounted  altogether  to  478 
persons. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


STATE   AND  PROGRESS   OF   THE   COLONT  DURINQ  THE 
ADUINISTRATION   OP   GOVERNOR  HDNTEE. 

"And  tbej  sent  tfte  coat  cjf  many  colours,  and  thej  bronght  it  to 
their  father,  and  said.  This  hare  ne  found,  know  now  whether  it  be 
tibj  son's  coat  or  no/'-rGiN.  xxxvii.  32. 

In  the  years  1790  and  1791,  a  military  corps,  designated 
The  New  South  Wales  Corps,  which  wrs  afterwards  em- 
bodied as  the  102nd  Begimeiit  of  the  Line,  was  raised  in 
England  for  the  eervice  of  the  colony.  That  service,  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed,  was  not  considered,  at  so  early  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Australian  colonies,  either  as  the 
most  dignified  or  the  most  enviahle  in  which  a  British  officer 
could  be  engaged;  and  coni missions  were  consequently  pro- 
curable in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  on  much  easier 
terms  than  in  certain  other  military  bodies,  such  as  the 
Guards  or  the  Blues.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  possible  that 
gentlemen  might  have  found  their  way  into  that  corps  who 
possessed,  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  that  honourable 
high-mindedness  which  should  ever  constitute  the  prond 
distinction  of  the  British  officer;  combining,  as  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  the  olegaut  accomplishments  of  the  gentleman 
and  Bcbolar  with  the  unexceptionable  morals  of  the  re- 
putable citizen,  and  holding  in  equal  abhorrence  the  practices 
of  the  pettifogging  dealer  and  the  pi-ofligaey  of  the  rake. 
And  if  this  was  actually  the  case,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  members  of  the  coips  I  allude  to  should,  in  process 
of  time,  be  found  sullying  their  hands  with  the  slime  of 
colonial  pollution,  and  banded  together,  on  every  suitable 
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occaaioD,  to  maiutain,  bj  violence  or  injuattce,  what  they 
bad  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  honoar.  Id  short  (for  I 
have  no  wish  to  t>e  a  dealer  in  enigmas)  I  am  decidedly  of 

iopioion  that  the  formation  of  the  New  South  Walee  Corps 
was,  both  in  a  moi-al  and  political  sense,  the  most  ill-advised 
and  unfortunate  measure  that  the  British  Government  could 
possibly  have  adopted  towards  their  infant  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  N'ew  Holland;  and  that,  like  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
to  the  Greeks,  it  entailed  ten  thousand  sonvtos  on  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales. 

The  greater  pai't  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  arrived 
in  the  Second  Fleet;  anil,  as  Captain  Phillip's  successor  did 
not  arrive  till  the  7tli  of  September,  1795,  the  government 
of  the  colony  was  administered,  for  nearly  three  yeai-s,  by 
the  commanding  ofiiccrs  of  that  regiment;  first  by  Major 
(subsequently  General)  Grose,  and  afterwards  by  Capt^n 
(subsequently  Lieu  tenant- Colonel)  Patterson,  as  lieutenant- 
governors  of  the  ten'itory.  Of  the  public  character  of  the 
former  of  these  gentlemen,  who  was  a  near  relative  (I 
believe  a  son)  of  the  famous  antiquary  of  the  name,  I  am 
unable  to  speak  particularly,  excepting  that  the  first  use  he 
made  of  his  power  was  to  merge  the  civil  in  the  military 
authority,  or  rather  to  set  aside  the  fonner  in  great  measure 
altogeliier;'  bat  Captiun  Patterson  appears  to  have  been  a 


>  TfaiB  was  virtnallj  done  in  Uie  First  General  Order  of  Lientenant- 
'  Oovemor  Grose,  which  was  oa  followH ; — 

"  All  onlora  given  by  the  captain  who  commands  at  FarramattB, 
rcBpecting  the  convicts  stationed  there,  are  to  be  obeyed;  and  all 
complaintB  or  reports  tbat  would  be  made  to  the  IJen tenant- Governor, 
whea  present,  are  in  his  absence  to  be  commnnicated  to  Captain 
FoveaoK,  or  sach  other  captain'  as  maj  be  doing  datj  with  the 
detachment," 

Similar  regulations  were  enforced  in  Sjdnej,  where  it  was  also 
directed  "  that  all  inqviries  by  the  ciuil  magUtratea  were  in  futiire  to 
be  diipensed  u'tth  nntil  the  Lieutenant- Go vemor  bad  given  directiona 
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higlily  intelligeat  and  amiable  man,  who  did  not  choose  to 
hold  the  reins  or  gorernmeat  with  a  tight  hand,  but  allowed 
things  to  take  their  nataral  course.  The  taate  for  governing 
on  the  small  scale,  and  the  means  of  rendering  the  resources 
of  the  Government  indirectly  Bubservient  to  their  own  pri- 
vate interests,  which  were  thus  acquired  by  the  officers  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  were  likely,  even  in  less 
favourable  circumstances,  to  have  operated  afterwards  as  a 
drag  on  the  wheels  of  the  colonial  state- carriage,  impeding 
its  movements,  and  rendering  its  progress  irregalar  and 
tincertain.  In  conformity  to  what  might  thus  have  been 
expected,  the  history  of  the  colony,  for  the  next  fifteen 
years,  exhibits  little  else  than  a  series  of  struggles  for  the 
mastery,  between  the  governor  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
powerful  and  influential  body  on  the  other;  till  at  length, 
the  warfare  which  had  long  been  carried  on  covertly,  and  by 
means  of  private  representations  to  the  authorities  at  home, 
assumed  a  less  donbtful  character  ;  insomuch  that  the  corps 
proceeded  at  last  with  open  violence  to  wrest  the  reins  of 
government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  representative  of 
majesty,  and  actually  forced  him  out  of  the  colony  !' 

The  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  articles 
of  domestic  consumption,  to  which  the  colony  was  subject 

on  the  snbject  ;  and  the  oonTiDtB  were  not  an  any  acconot  to  be 
pnniBhed  but  by  hia  partionlar  orders." — Collins,  p.  2E4. 

This  was  a  formal  abolition  of  tlie  dvil  anthoriCy  and  tlie  aabstita- 
tion  of  a  military  despotiam  in  its  stead. 

I  In  tlie  year  1834,  tbe  late  John  Macarthnr,  Esq.,  who  arrived  in  • 
the  colony  in  the  year  1790  as  captain  and  paymaster  of  tlie  New  ' 
South  Wales  Corps,  bnt  who  was  afterwards  a  merchant  in  Sydney,  i 
and  aabsequently  an  eitensiye  proprietor  of  land  and  at«ck,  stated  in  • 
my  hearing,  with  evident  feelings  of  self- satisfaction,  that  he  hod  been  ' 
the  means  of  sending  home  every  governor  of  the  colony  but  the  last  j 
(meaning  Oovernor  Macquarie)  ;  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  he  did 
not  render  the  same  serrlce  to  the  then  reining  Governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane. 
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for  many  years  afUr  its  original  establishmeiit,  and  tUo 
extraordinaiy  profittt  that  were  not  uafreqneiitly  realized 
on  the  investment  of  a  email  capital  ia  mercantile  epecula- 
tioD,  afforded  the  officers  of  the  N^ew  South  Wales  Corpa 
both  a  temptation  and  an  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  eke 
out  their  military  income,  which,  in  such  circumatanceEi, 
was  often  inadeqnate  enough,  hj  engaging  either  directly 
or  indii'ectly  in  such  speculations.  The  position,  moreover, 
which  they  held  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  colony, 
afforded  them  singular  advantages  in  this  respect;  for  aa 
the  king's  stores  contained  whatever  was  supposed  neces- 
sary for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  settlement,  there 
were  ways  and  means  of  procuring  fi'om  that  soui'co  occa- 
sional  supplies  of  useful  articles  at  prime  cost,  which  could 
afterwards  be  I'etailed  at  an  enormous  profit.  The  article 
then,  and  for  many  years  after,  in  most  frequent  requi- 
sition throughout  the  colony,  was  rum;  and  in  process 
'  of  time  it  came  to  be  established  as  a  general  rule,  that 
there  should  be  certain  periodical  issues  of  that  article  (as, 
for  instance,  on  the  arrival  of  a  merchant-ship)  to  the 
officers  of  the  corps,  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  each  officer. 

The  business  of  bnying  and  selling,  especially  when 
attended  with  um'easonable  profits,  is  so  apt  to  foster  the 
selfish  feelings,  and  holds  out  so  many  temptations  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  grovelling  disposition,  that  I  have  often 
thought  that  it  would  be  good  policy  in  a  government 
administering  the  a^irs  of  one  of  those  money-making 
communities  called  colonies,  to  countenance  and  encourage 
what  are  commonly  called  the  liberal  professions,  if  it  were 
only  because  they  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  bring  into 
play  the  higher  and  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  man  who  devotes  all  his  energies  to  the  mere 
concerns  of  buying  and  selling  will  at  length  come  to  esti- 
mate everything,  not  according  to  what  it  is  really  worth. 
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bnt  onljr  actcorJing  to  what  it  will  bring.     In  this 
the  very  expansion  of  mind,  which  buccgpb  in  mereantilo 
spec  Illations  generally  induces,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  j 
corresponding  degree  of  moral  degradation ;  for  the  man  ' 
who  begins  the  world  by  buying  and  selling  oranges,  which 
is  a  lawful  employment,  and  may  therefore  bo  honestly 
engaged  in  and  houeatly  conducted,  will  perhaps  end  the 
matter  by  buying  and  selling  seats  iu  Parliament,  i.  e.  by  . 
buying  and  selling  the  liherties  of  his  country,  which  it  is  1 
as  infamous  to  buy  as  it  is  traitorous  to  sell. 

Whether  a  pi'ocesa  of  this  kind  was  in  progress  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  j 
certain  it  is,  that  instead  of  occupying  the  high  standing 
which  it  was  incumbent  on  gentlemen  of  an  honourable 
profession  to  have  uniformly  maintained,  especially  in  a 
convict-colony,  the  officers  of  that  Corps,  from  being 
buyers  and  sellers  in  general,  gradually  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  themselves  as  the  only  buyers  and  sellers  in 
the  colony.  When  a  merchant- ship  arrived  in  the  haibour, 
the  officers  of  the  Corps  got  the  first  sight  of  her  mamfest 
and  the  choice  of  her  cargo;  and  they  had  ways  and  means 
of  allowing  the  free  or  emancipated  convict-merchant  to 
follow  only  at  a  humble  distance  in  their  wake.  In  short, 
the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company  were  not  the  only 
military  trading  company,  at  the  period  in  question,  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  sale  of  tea  and  other  India 
or  China  produce,  of  West  India  rum  or  Bengal  arrack,  and 
of  soft  goods  or  hardware  of  British  manufactui-o,  their 
example  was  diligently  and  successfully  copied  on  the  small 
scale  by  their  military  brethren  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  retail  trade  was  in  the  meantime  variously  managed. 
Most  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Corps  had 
licences  to  sell  spirits,  and  in  this  manner  the  superfiiioiis 
rum  of  the  regiment  was  disposed  of  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage.    It  may   be   questioned,  indeed,  whether   this   was 
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altogether  in  accordance  with  the  declared  intentions  of  the 
British  Goverament,  either  in  regard  to  the  colony,  as  a 
place  for  the  reformation  of  convicts,  or  in  regard  to  the 
duties  of  those  to  whom  their  moral  guardianship  was 
entrusted;  but  then  a  much  more  important,  question 
recMi's,  for  in  what  other  way  could  the  gentlemen  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps  have  disposed  of  their  surplus 
rum? 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  salutary  effects  of  Gover- 
nor Phillip's  recommendation  relative  to  marriage.  Had 
that  recommendation  been  followed  up  by  a  suitable  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  those  into  whose  lianda  the  government 
of  the  colony  subsequently  fell,  the  result,  I  am  quite  eon- 
lident,  would  have  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  But 
the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  wei-e  neither  all 
married  nor  all  virtuous  men.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
lived  reputably  with  their  families  and  set  a  virtuous 
example  to  the  colony,  even  in  the  worst  times ;  hut  the 
greater  number  took  female  convicts  of  prepossessing 
appearance  under  their  protection,  and  employed  them 
occasionally  in  the  retail  busineta.  In  so  small  a  com- 
munity as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  at  the  period  in 
question,  a  liaison  of  this  kind  oould.  scarcely  he  concealed, 
lu  fact  there  was  no  attempt  at  concealment :  decency  was 
outraged  on  all  hands,  and  the  prison  population  laughed 
at  their  superiors  for  outdoing  them  in  open  profligacy, 
and  naturally  followed  their  example  1 

In  a  colony  established  for  such  pui'poses  as  that  of  New 
South  Wales  it  was,  doubtless,  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance,  nay,  even  of  absolute  necessity,  that  the 
officers,  whether  civil  or  mililary,  in  connexion  with  the 
government  of  tho  colony,  should,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  have  been  married  men — men  of  established  moral 
character;  and  no  person  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it 
was  quite  in  the  power  of  the  Home  Government  to  have 
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founi]  pei'soDs  of  this  ilescription  in  BufflcieDt  nnmber  to 
have  enabled  thorn  to  give  appointments  in  the  coloa^  to 
sucli  persons  exclnsiTely.  -  It  unfortunately  happened, 
however,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  colony,  tliat  a  lat^e 
proportioa  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  settle- 
ment were  unmarried  men,  of  loose  principles  and  dissolnts 
habits,  who,  setting  at  defiance  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
opinions  of  virtuous  men,  lived  in  a  state  of  open  and 
avowed  profligacy,  thereby  setting  an  example  which  was 
but  too  generally  followed  by  the  convicts,  and  the  de- 
moralizing and  debasing  influence  of  which  was  long  widely 
perceptible  throughout  the  ten'itoiy,  for  it  was  a  lamentable 
fact  in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales  that  the  progress 
of  reformation,  whicb,  under  a  judicious  system  of  manage- 
ment, and  under  the  guidance  of  virtuous  and  philanthropic 
men,  would  have  been  rapid  and  general  among  the  con- 
victs, was  checked  at  the  very  outaet,  and  was  ever  after- 
wards, during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
colony  as  a  penal  settlement,  counteracted  at  every  step  by 
the  vicious  practices  and  the  demoralizing  example  of  no 
inconsidei'abie  proportion  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
colony. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  system  ss  the  one  I 
have  described,  in  regard  to  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 
could  be  witnessed  without  much  personal  annoyance  by 
the  earlier  governors  of  the  colony,  or  borne  without  much 
murmuring  and  complaint  by  the  colonists.  Acrimonious 
bickerings  on  the  subject  were  in  consequence  incessant; 
but  every  endeavour  to  put  down  the  obnoxious  system 
was  unavailing,  and  was  only  mot  by  reiterated  clandestine 
complaints  to  His  Majesty's  ministers,  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  officers  of  tbe  corps,  which,  unfortunately  for  tho 
colony,  were  not  un frequently  too  successful.  Besides, 
there  were  ladies,  connected  with  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  who  could  wield  tongues  and  hands  in  support  of 
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the  fftvourite  system  as  well  as  their  protectore  could  wield 
pens  and  swords ;  and  the  aimed  confederacy  was  conse- 
quently much  too  strong  for  the  gailor-oficers,  who  succes- 
sively stood  singly  at  the  helm  uf  the  little  colonial  etate- 
vessel  for  the  first  twenty  years  after  she  was  launched, 
and  who  accordingly  relieved  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
which,  for  bo  distant  a  colony  and  so  apparently  undesirable 
a  situation  as  the  Governorship  of  Botany  Bay,  was  per- 
fectly noaccountable. 

The  second  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  John 
Hunter,  Esq.,  post-captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Captain 
Hunter  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  appointed, 
in  virtue  of  a  special  Order  in  Council,  second  captain  of 
the'' "  Sirius  "  frigate,  in  the  year  1787;  Captain  Phillip 
having  the  temporary  command  of  that  vessel  during  the 
voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  genei-al  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  for  tlie  establishment  of  the  colony. 
In  this  capacity  Captain  Hunter  had  made  great  exertions 
and  undergone  great  privations,  and  the  expedience  he  bad 
thus  acquired  was  well  calculated  to  qualify  him  for  the 
more  important  charge  with  which  he  was  afterwards, 
entrusted.  After  the  wreck  of  the  "  Sirius"  and  his  long 
detention  at  Norfolk  Island,  Captain  Hunter  had  returned 
to  England  in  the  Dutch  transport-ship  "  Waaksamheyd" 
(Anglice  "  Activity  "),  which  had  been  hired  at  Batavia  to 
carry  provisions  to  the  colony,  and  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  to  convey  Captain  Hunter,  with 
his  officers  and  crew,  to  England, 

Captain  Hunter  assumed  tbo  government  of  the  colony 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1795.  During  his  government, 
the  first  free  settlers,  who  had  emigrated  to  New  South 
Wales  in  pursuance  of  Governor  Phillip's  recommendations, 
arrived  in  the  territory;  and  one  of  their  numher — a  Scotch- 
man from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  whose  sons 
were   long  afterwards  substantial  landholdei's  in  difierent 
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parts  of  the  teiTitory — has  told  me,  that  the  governor 
went  with  bim  ia  pereoa  to  Baperiotend  the  meaanreinent 
of  hia  Iftod,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  way  he  could  promote 
bia  eettlement,  and  render  it  as  comfortable  aa  pOBsible. 
Indeed,  Governor  Hunter  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  Bound  judgment,  of  strictly  virtuous  priucipleB,  and 
of  warm  benevolence  ;  and  had  he  not  been  counteracted 
by  the  influence  and  the  practices  I  have  already  described, 
the  colony  would  have  prospered  greatly  under  his  admi- 
nistration, and  profligacy  woald  have  hidden  its  head  and 
been  ashamed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  counteraction  to  which  the 
earlier  governors  of  the  colony  were  not  unfreqnently  sub- 
jected, in  making  arrangements  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  settlement,  sa  well  as  of  the  spirit  in  which  euch  inter- 
ference was  regarded  by  Govsroor  Hunter,  I  relate  the 
following  anecdote  of  the  period  I  refer  to.'  A  mean  and 
disrepntable  practice  long  prevailed  in  the  colony,  both  in 
regard  to  -governors  and  to  private  individuals  of  I'eepect- 
able  standing  in  colonial  society,  viz.  that  of  sending  home 
clandestine,  and  of  course  generally  false  information,  rela- 
tive to  their  private  character  or  public  procedure ;  either 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  in  the  case  of  govemofB,  or  to  those 
influential  persons  or  public  bodies  with  whom  it  was'  of 
consequence  to  the  other  individuals  I  allude  to  to  stand 
well.  Captain  Hunter  was,  on  one  occasion,  the  subject 
of  the  private  communications  of  some  colonial  infonner- 
general  of  thia  kind  ;  but  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  then  presided  over  the  department  of  the  Colonies, 
would  not  sufler  an  honest  man  to  bo  thus  stabbed  in 
secret,  and  accordingly  sent  back  the  identical  letter  ho 
had  received,  without  note  or  comment,  to  the  governor. 
Captain  Hunter  handed  it  one  day  after  dinner  to  a  Scotch 
medical  officer,  who  happened  to  be  dining  with  him  at 
Government  House.      "  You  will    surely  take  notice  of 
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this,  Governor,"  said  the  officer.  *'  No,"  replied  CftpUin 
Hunter,  "  the  writer  of  this  letter  has  a  finnilv  ;  and  if  I 
Bhonld  take  anj  notice  of  it,  I  should  oul^  ruiu  hia  family. 
I  will  rather  let  him  alone." 

Governor  Hunter  soon  found  that  the  machine  of 
government  was  not  likely  to  move  as  it  ought,  while  its 
wheels  were  clogged  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 
He  accordingly  represented  the  actual  state  of  the  colony 
in  this  important  respect  to  the  authorities  at  homo,  and, 
to  remedy  the  enormous  existing  evils,  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  shonld  as  speedily 
as  possible  be  relieved  by  a  detachment  of  marines — n 
species  of  force  which  ought,  indeed,  never  to  have  been 
changed,  bo  long  as  the  government  of  New  South  Wales 
was  entrusted  to  an  officer  of  the  navy.  These  representa- 
tions appear  to  have  been  attended  to ;  for  some  time  after- 
wards a  large  body  of  marines  was  actually  nndcr  orders  ia 
embark  for  the  colony  to  relieve  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps;  but  the  exigenciesof  the  war  with  France  rendering 
their  services  necessary  at  the  time  in  some  other  quarter, 
their  destination  was  subsequently  changed. 

The  importance  of  the  measure  he  had  thus  recommended 
for  the  future  government  of  the  colony,  and  the  state  of 
uncert^nty  in  which  he  was  long  placed  by  the  artful 
manceuvring  of  parties,  whose  interests  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  such  ari-angements,  at  length  induced  Governor 
Hunter  to  emliark  for  England  ;  which  he  did  accordingly, 
in  the  month  of  September,  1800,  to  represent  the  state  of 
the  colony  in  person  to  the  home  government.'  On  his 
arrival  in  England,  it  was  understood  for  some  time,  both 

'  Certain  important  despatclies  on  the  state  of  the  oolonj  bad  been 
trammitted  to  England,  by  Governor  Hnnter,  by  a  vesBel  which  waa 
takan  by  a  Frenoh  privateer  era  ahe  reached  her  doatination.  Thia 
neceBBanly  oooaaioaed  mooh  aaapense,  and  made  the  Qoremar'a  poai- 
tioQ  a  very  uneasy  one. 
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by  himself  and  hie  friends,  that  lie  would  return  to  New 
South  Wales  to  resume  the  goTcruiiient  of  the  colony  ; 
but  whether  any  adrerse  influence  had  been  employed  hy 
indiTiduale  connected  with  the  colony  to  prevent  his 
return,  or  whether  a  more  favourable  prospect  had  in  the 
meantime  opened  up  to  him  in  the  mother  country,  I  am 
not  aware :  at  all  events  he  never  returned  to  New  South 
Wales. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Gktvemor  Hunter,  MesBrs.  . 
Muir,  Palmer,  Skirvlng,  Margaret,  and  Gerald,  who  had  ! 
all  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  stimulating  the  people  of  '. 
Great  Britain  to  effect   a  re/oTin   of  Parliament  in  the  year    ., 
1793,  arrived  in  the  colony  under  seutcuce  of  traD^>orta-    ', 
tion  ;*  Mr.  Palmer — who  had  beeu  a  clergyman — for  seven    , 
years,  and  the  others  for  fourteen.     Mr.  Gerald,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  died  of  consumption  on  the  16th 
of  Maich,  1796  J  and  Mr.  Skirving  of  dysentei-y — probably 
induced  by  the  use  of  salt  pi-ovisions — three  days  after. 
Mr.  Margaret  lived  to  return  to  Scotland  on  tho  expiration 
of  his  period  of  transportation  ;  and  Mr.  Palmer  died  on 
hia  way  to  England.     Mr.  Muir's  history  is  well  known. 
He    was   of    highly   I'espcc table   parentage    in    the    west 
of    Scotland,   and    had   practised   as   an   advocate  at   the 
Scottish  bar.     His  case  having  excited  a  deep  interest  in 
America,  the  "  Otter,"  an  American  vessel  bound  for  the 
north-west   coast  of  that  continent,  was  hired  by  certain 
gentlemen  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York  to  touch  at  Port 
Jackson,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  him  off  from 
the  colony.     The  plan  proved  successful  ;  and,  on  effecting 

*  The  Bentenca  paaeed  on  these  nnfortiiiiate  men  waa  not  merely 
hareli  and  vindictive,  but  absulutelj'  illegal.  By  tho  law  of  Scotland, 
on  which  they  were  tried,  they  could  only  have  been  Hentenoed  (under 
the  statnto  of  leasing- mating,  which  was  passed  previons  to  tho 
Union)  to  banishinent  &om  that  Mngdom  i  transportation,  or  banish- 
meot  to  a  penal  Bettlemeot,  being  then  unknown  to  the  Scottish  law. 
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bis  escape,  Mr.  Muir  left  a  letter  to  the  govenior,  stating 
that  he  did  not  lateQd  to  iofringe  the  laws  of  his  country  by 
retniniDg  to  Great  Britain,  but  that  he  would  endeftyoor  to 
reach  America,  where  be  would  practise  aa  a  barrister  till 

the  expiration  of  his  sentence  should  allow  of  his  returning  to 
Scotland.  The  "  Otler  "  was  unfortunately  wrecked  on  the 
west  coast  of  America  Co  the  northward  of  Califoi^ia  ;  but 
Mr.  Muir  was  foituaate  enough,  after  suSering  much  hard- 
ship and  privatiou  in  travelling  along  the  coast,  to  teach 
the  city  of  Mexico,  fi'om  whence  he  obtained  a  passage  to 
Europe  in  a  Spanish  frigate.  The  fi-igate  was  Mien  in 
with,  however,  by  a  British  man-of-war  off  Cadiz  ;  aod  in 
the  action  that  ensued  and  that  issued  in  the  capture  of  the 
frigate,  Mr.  Muir  was  dangerously  wounded,  part  of  faia 
brain  being  actually  shot  away.  In  this  condition,  and 
when  lying  apparently  dead  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  ho 
was  accidentally  I'ecoguized  by  a  Scotch  officer,  who  bad 
previously  known  him,  from  a  small  pocket  Bible  which  had 
been  given  him  by  his  mother,  and  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  with  the  gi'asp  of  death.  The  officer  humanely  con- 
cealed the  circumstance,  but  bad  him  conveyed  to  an  hospital 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  where  eveiy  att«ntion  was  paid 
him,  and  where  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  proceed  to  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of  the  French 
government,  where  ho  was  treated  with  the  most  marked 
attention.  He  died,  however,  shortly  after,— I  believe  in 
consequence  of  bis  wound.  Mr.  Muir  had  purebaeed  a 
cottage  near  Sydney,  where  he  passed  bis  time  chiefly  in 
literary  retirement.  Every  thing  that  enlightened  delicacy 
could  suggest  had  been  done  by  Governor  Hunter  to  render 
bis  situation,  and  that  of  his  unfortunate  friends,  as  tittle 
painful  as  possible  ;  and  they  were  only  known  and  regretted 
in  the  colony  as  men  who  had  themselves  eicperienced  all  the 
bitterness  of  misfortune,  but  who  were  still  willing  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others. 
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Shortly  afler  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonj,  two  bulls 
and  four  cows  had  escaped  from  the  government  herd, 
throngh  the  carelessness  of  the  stockman,  aud  were  iiTecorer- 
ablj'  lost.  This  was  universally  felt  as  a  serious  calamity 
at  the  time,  as  the  impoi'tation  of  stock  into  the  colonj  from 
so  great  a  distance  as  India  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  as  well  as  of  enormons 
expense.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter,  how- 
ever,  it  was  ascertained,  to  the  gi'eat  joy  of  the  colonists,  that 
the  missing  cattle  had  not  perished,'  as  had  beeu  feared,  but 
had  found  pasture  and  been  increasing  at  a  great  rate  in  the 
interior.  For  certain  natives  from  the  south-westward,  > 
Tvho  hail  come  to  Httend  a  Corroboree,  or  native  dance  of  the  | 
aboriginal  tribes  aronnd  Sydney,  imitated  in  their  own  \ 
dances  the  bellowing  and  buttiiig  of  the  strange  animals  they  ' 
bud  seen  in  their  wanderings  with  such  perfection  that  the 
mystery  of  their  existence  was  at  once  revealed.  The  cattle  i 
had  discovered  a  large  extent,  about  60,000  001*08,  of  very 
superior  pasture,  in  a  place  since  called  from  the  circumstance 
the  Cow  Pastures,  about  forty  miles  from  Sydney,  where  they 
had  increased  and  multiplied  to  upwards  of  sixty  head.  For 
many  years  thereafter  this  herd,  which  was  at  one  time 
very  large,  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  article  of  govern- 
ment property,  and  was  accordingly  preserved  from 
depredation  with  great  care  by  the-  Bucoessive  gover- 
nors. 13ut  being  originally  from  the  Cape,  and  of  a  very 
inferior  breed,  they  became  at  last  so  great  a  nuisance 
to  the  colonial  proprietors  of  stock,  by  mixing  with  their 
improved  bi"eeds  from  England,  that  they  were  all  shot, 
during  the  government  of  Sir  Tbomaa  Brisbane,  in  the 
year  1824. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Hunter,  agricnltare 
made  considerable  progress,  and  the  prospects  of  the  colony 
consequently  improved.  The  honses  of  respectable  indi- 
viduals were  furnished  with  most  of  the  comforts,  and  with 
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not  a  few  of  the  laxnries  of  life,  through  the  iutercourae 
that  had  thea  been  recently  opened  with  India;  and  the 
years  of  toil  and  famine  were  consequently  foi^otten.     To 
each  of  the  Government  or  military  officers  who  had  agri- 
cultural   eBtablishmenlB   id   the   colony,  Governor  Hunter 
allotted  ten  convictB  as  farm-serrftntB,  and  three  as  house- 
serrants.     To  each  of  the  fi'ee  emigrant  settlers  he  allotted 
five  convicts  ;   to   euperin ten  dents,    constables,   and  store- 
keepers, four  each  ;  to  marines  who  had  become  settlers, 
two  t  to  emancipated  convict  settlers,  one  ;  and  to  sergeauts 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  one  each.     The  attempts 
to  iutroduce    cattle  into   the    colony    had   generally   been 
TUiHueceaHful,  most  of  them  having  died  on  the  passage  ; 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  however,  had   been 
^  introduced  in  greater  numbers.     The  price  of  a  cow,  about 
a  year  after  Governor  Hunter  arrived  in  the  colony,  was 
.    80/.  ;  a  horse  cost  90^,  and  a  sheep  of  the  Cape  breed 
,     7/.10*.;  abreeding-sowsold  for  5/.;  geese  and  turkeys  for  a 
:     gnliiea  each,  and  ducks  for  10«.  a  couple.     Mutton  was  2s. 
.     n  pound,  goat's  flesh  Is.  6rf.,  and  butler  3s.     Wheat  sold  for 
]2^.  a  bushel,  and  barley  for  \0e.     Green  tea  was  16s.  a 
pound,  raw  sugar  \s.  6d.,  and  soap  2s.     Articles  of  the 
commonest    description,    however,    for  domestic  use,  were 
often  sold  at  the  most  extravagant  prices.     For  example, 
"at  a  sale  in  Sydney,  in  March  1798,  twenty-two  shillings, 
1    were  paid  for  one  common  cup  and  saucef!" 

A    small   printing-press    hud    been    carried  out   to    the 

colony   by    Governor  Phillip,    but  had  never  been  turned 

to   use  during   his   administration.      It   was  used  for  the 

first    time    by    Governor  Hunter,  in  November,  1795,  for 

J  printing   public   notices   and  Government  orders  ;  George 

Howe,  from   the    island   of  St.    Christopher  in  the    West 

'  Indies,    being   the    first  government   printer.      The    first 

'   place   of    worship  erected    in    the    colony    (St.    Phillip's 

1  Church,      Sydney),      was     also     erected     by      Governor 
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Hunter.'     In  the  year  1793,  two  Spanish  discovery  sliipe — 
the    "Descuhiertu"    and    "Atrevida,"    "Discovery "    and  ^ 
"  Intrepid,"—  under    the    command    of    the    Maixguis    do  : 
Malaspina,    having   touched  at    Sydney  in    the    course   of  \ 
their  voyage,  the  priest  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  when 
told   that  there  was  no  place   of  worship    in   the  colony, 
although   it   waa  then  in  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence, 
ox  pressed    his    astoaishment     at     the     cirunm  stance    and 
ohserved    that   if  the   couatry    had   heen  colonized  by  Am 
nation,    there  would   have  been  a  house  for   God  erected 
before  they  had  reared  one  for  man. 

The  population  of  the  colony,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1800,  when  Governor  Hunter  embarked  for  England,  waa 
5547  persons,  including  776  children  ;  in  Norfolk  Island,  961, 
total,  6508.  Of  this  population,  about  one  third  was  located 
in  Sydney,  and  tlio  rest  at  Parramatta,  Prospect,  Toougab- 
bee,  and  Castlehill,  agricidtural  settlements  in  the  interior. 
The  following  Statistical  notices  of  this  period  will  not  bo 
uninteresting. 

Live  stock  and  land  in  cultivation,  in  1800 : — 

Horses 203 

Cattle      ' 1044 

Hogs 4017 

Sheep         ......  6124 

Goata 2182 

Acres  of  land  in  cultivation  .         .  7677 

Extent  of  land  granted  fiom  22nd  Februaiy,  1792,  to 
25th  September,  1800  :— 

*  GoTemor  Hnntor  was  a  Scotchman  and  a  PreBbyi«riaii,  and  tho  '' 
on]]'  Boint  whom  he  eeema  to  have  recognized  waa  Us  late  chief, 
GoTemor  Phillip,  in  hononr  of  whom — and  not  of  his  nameaalie  tha 
apostle — he  named  the  uharch  St.  PhiHip's  Cftitrcft.     Snoh  waa  tha 
primary  aspect  of  Apostolical  Succession  ia  New  South  Wales. 
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By  Governor  Phillip       .         .  ,     3,3S9  acres. 

By  Lieut-Grovernor  Groee      .  .  10,674  ditto. 

By  Lieut.-Governor  Patterson  .     4,96o  ditto. 

By  Governor  Hunter      .         .  .  28,650  ditto. 

Total        .         .         .  47,678  acres. 

For  the  impulse  and  encouragement  -which  he  gave  to 
maritime  discovery  along  the  coasta  of  Australia,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  administration,  Governor  Hunter 
deserves  the  highest  praise.'  In  rnnning  along  the  eai^t 
coast,  from  the  southern  exti'emity  of  Tasmania  to  Botany 
^y  and  Port  Jackson,  in  the  years  1788  and  1790,  he 
had  been  led,  from  the  strong  easterly  current  which  he 
had  experienced  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  a  strait  or  deep  gulf  would  be  found  to 
intersect  the  land  between  Maria  '  Island,  to  the  north* 
ward  of  Tasmania,  and  the  thirly-eighth  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  whore  the  main-land  had  been  first  fallen  in  with 
by  Captain  Cook.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1798 
that  this  important  problem  was  finally  solved,  chiefly 
through  the  heroism  and  self-devotion  of  Mr.  George  Base, 
surgeon  of  H.  M.  ship  "  Reliance,"  who  bad  in  the  mean- 
time anived  in  tlie  colony.  Mr.  Bass  had  previously  made 
,  a  sort  of  experimental  excursion  along  the  coast  to  the 
southward,  in  company  with  Mr,  Matthew  Flinders,  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  who  was  then  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  in  a 
small  boat  of  only  eight  feet  lo^,  called  the  "  Tom  Thumb," 

'  "  QoTentoc  Sontoir  ba.%  been  teqnentlj'  heard  to  saj  that,  with  a 
few  small  vesaela,  perhaps  three  or  four,  if  he  cenld  have  obtained 
them,  or  if  his  iastrDctions  would  have  permitted  bia  building  them, 
he  wotdd,  in  the  com'se  of  a  ehort  period,  have  gained  some  aoqaaint- 
'  anca  with  all  that  part  of  the  coast  which  Cuptajn  Cook  had  not  an 
opportnnily  of  examining  minutely."— Coiitna,  329. 

'  This  is  Tasman'H  Maria  onoo  more. 
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ID  which  thej  had  discovered  and  entered  an  inlet  in  the 
fertile  district  of  IHawarra,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south- 
wai'd  of  Sydney,  eince  called  Tom  Thumb's  Lagoon.  But 
in  December,  1797,  Mr.  Bass  was  permitted  by  Governor 
Hunter  to  make  an  experiment  of  a  much  more  advon-- 
tuiona  character,  viz.  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  really 
a  strait  between  Tasmania  and  Australia.  For  this  purpose 
he  obtained  a  wbale  boat,  a  crew  of  six  volunteers  from  the 
ships  tiieo  in  port,  and  six  weeks'  provisions.  With  this 
slender  equipment,  he  set  sail  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
1797,  and  oa  the  6th  discovered  Shoal  Haven  and  the 
Sboalbaven  River,  with  a  large  extent  of  rich  country  on 
its  banks,  in  latitude  34°  52*  south.  Entering  Jervis  and 
Batemaa's  Bays,  which  bad  previously  been  explored,  on 
bis  course  to  the  southward,  he  discovered  Twofold  Bay, 
near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  land,  on  the  19th, 
and  then  doubling  Cape  Howe,  stood  to  the  westward, 
discovered,  and  passed  Wilson's  Promontory,  the  southern 
exti-emity  of  the  Aastraliaa  land,  and  reached  the  noble 
harbour  of  Western  Port  on  the  south  coast,  which  he  also 
discovered,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1798.  With  occasional 
supplies  of  birds,  fish,  and  seals'  flesh,  he  had  lengthened 
out  his  scanty  supply  of  pi-ovisions  to  eleven  weeks  ;  re- 
turning to  Port  Jackson  on  the  24th  of  February,  1798, 
and  thtia  performing  the  unprecedented  achievement  of  a  ^ 
Toyage  of  maritime  discovery  of  600  miles,  in  which  hel 
had  virtually  solvcil  a  most  important  problem,  in  on  open, 
boat.  ' 

Although  the  inauhj-ity  of  Tasmania  was  thus  virtually  ' 
determined,  Governor  Hunter  despatched  Messrs.  Flinders 
and  Bass,  during  the  year  1799,  to  follow  up  and  confirm 
the  discovery  which  had  thus  been  effected.  In  the  course 
of  this  voyage  they  discovered  and  surveyed  Port  Dal- 
rymple  and  the  Tamar  River  in  Tasmania,  and  completely 
circumnavigated  that  island.     The  strait  which  Mr.  Bass 
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had  thus  diacoTcred  was  named  by  the  gOTernor,  in  honour 
of  his  gi'eat  merit,  Bale's  Strait.  In  regard  to  the  Bubse- 
quent  career  of  this  meritorious  officer,  it  may  not  he  out 
of  place  to  add  that  Mr.  Bass  afterwards  entei'ed  into  part- 
nership with  the  owner  of  an  armed  veesel,  to  carry  on  a 
Bort  of  forced  trade  with  the  Spaniards  on  the  coast  of 
South  America ;  but,  being  seized  by  the  autliorities  at 
Valparaiso,  together  with  several  of  his  shipmates,  when 
nnfortunately  off  his  guard,  be  was  sent  to  the  mine?,  where 
he  donbtlcss  perished  miaembly. 

In  the  year  1799,  Mr,  Flinders  was  again  despatched  by 
Governor  Hunter  to  esploi-e  Glasshouse  oi'  Moreton  Bay, 
and  Hervey's  Bay,  two  inlets  to  the  northward,  which  had 
been  indicated,  but  not  examined  by  Captain  Cook.  In 
the  course  of  this  expedition  Mr.  Flinders  discovered  and 
partially  surveyed  Shoal  Bay  in  29|°  south  latitude,  and 
was  for  some  time  at  anchor  in  Moreton  Bay;  but  the  expe- 
dition, as  he  stat«E  himself  in  the  following  paragraph,  was 
not  attended  with  any  important  or  gratifying  results. 

"  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  disappointed 
in  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales,  by  either  of  the  openings  examined  in  this 
expedition  ;  but,  liowever  mortifying  the  conviction  might 
be,  it  was  then  an  ascertained  fact  that  no  river  of  Im- 
portance  intersected  the  east  coast  between  the  24th  and 
39th  degrees  of  south  latitude." — Flinders,  Introduction, 
p.  ceil. 

So  far,  however,  was  this  supposed  fact  from  having 
been  definitively  ascertained  by  Mr.  Flinders  on  the  occa- 
/  sion  In  question,  that  two  of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  east 
coast  of  Australia  were  subsequently  discovered  in  the  two 
bays  in  which  he  had  himself  anchored  In  this  expedition, 
viz,  the  Clarence  River  In  Shoal  Bay,  and  tho  Brisbane 
Elver  In  Moreton  Bay. 

During  the  government  of  Captain  Hunter,  a  commodious 
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harbour  for  Bmall  Tessels  was  diacovered  by  Lieut.  Short- 
land,  on  the  enstern  coast,  about  sixty  mJlea  to  the  north- 
ward of  Port  Jackson.  It  was  aftcrwanla  found  that  a 
navigable  river,  Sowing  from  the  westward,  discharged  its 
waters  into  this  harbour ;  and,  in  following  up  that  river 
towards  its  source,  two  other  navigable  streams  were  dis- 
covered flowing  into  it  froor  the  northward.  The  locality 
aronnd  the  harbour  was  subsequently  called  Newcastle,  from 
the  abnodaiice  of  excellent  pit-coal  in  its  immediate  vicinity; 
the  main  river  was  named  the  Hunter,  in  honour  of  the 
Governor,  and  the  two  other  rivers,  the  William  and  the 
Pattei-son,  in  honour  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  William  Patter- 
son, the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  colony.  The  disti'ict 
watered  by  these  rivei-s  and  their  tributary  streams  is  now 
one  of  the  most  extensive  aud  perhaps  the  most  flourishing 
as  a  pastoral,  an  agricultural,  and  a  mining  district,  in 
the  territory.  It  is  now  visited  daily  by  largo  steamships, 
that  convey  produce  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  capital; 
and  the  town  or  city  of  Newcastle,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  now  the  ceatre  of  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
coal  trade,  both  foreign  and  colonial. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Captain  Hunter 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  "  Venerable,"  seventy- 
four.  When  cruising  with  that  vessel  in  Torbay,  one  of 
the  seamen  accidentally  falling  ovoiboard.  Captain  Hunter 
humanely  ordered  her  to  be  put  aljout  to  pick  him  up. 
In  executing  this  manccuvre,  the  vessel  missed  stays,  ran 
ashore,  and  was  wrecked.  Captain  Hunter  was  in  conse- 
quence brought  to  a  court-martial  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel, 
but  was  honourably  acquitted.  In  the  conrse  of  the  trial, 
it  is  reported  that,  when  asked  what  had  induced  him  to 
put  the  ship  about  iu  such  circumstances,  he  replied  (for  ' 
he  was  a  good  man  rather  than  a  worldly-wise  one)  that 
"  he  considered  the  life  of  a  British  seaman  of  more  value 
than   any    ship  in   His  Majesty's   navy."     He  was  after- 
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wnrda  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  spent  the 
evening  of  his  days  ia  the  neighbonrhood  of  Leitb  ia 
Sratland,  where  he  lived  noiversall^  esteemed,  and  died  in 
a  good  old  age. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Natnmin  eipellag  taziA,  Umen  naqne  i«dibit. 

JWXHIL. 

Ton  can't  make  &rmera  of  pickpockets. 

OtivtEHOK  King's  TtamlaUmt. 

The  third  Groveruor  of  New  South  Wales  was  Philip 
Gidley  Kiog,  Esquire,  also  a  Post-captain  in  the  nav^. 
Captain  King  was  the  son  of  a  reputable  citizen  of  Laun- 
cestoa  in  Cornwall.  He  had  evidently  received  a  good 
education  ;  but  having  been  sent  verj  early  to  sea,  he  had 
acquired  a  roughnees  of  maDnerg,  and  an  uncouthness  of 
language,  which  were  not  likely  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  friends,  hut  which  were,  nevertheless,  by  no  means 
inconaictent  with  benevolence  of  diapoeition.  Having  served 
under  Captain  Phillip  on  board  the  "  Ariadne  "  frigate,  and 
the  "  Europe,"  sixty-four,  he  was  the  more  readily  induced 
to  accompany  that  ofGcer  on  his  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  his  eervicea  in  establishing 
the  subordinate  settlement  of  Norfolk  Island  had  been  duly 
noticed  and  rewarded,  by  his  promotion  in  the  service,  in 
the  year  1791.  He  had  afterwards  gone  to  England  » 
second  time  during  the  administration  of  Captain  Hunter; 
and,  on  returning  to  the  colony,  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  act  as  Governor,  in  the  event  of  Governor  Hunter  leav- 
ing the  settlement. 

Captain  King  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony  in 
the  month  of  September,  1800.     From  the  zeal  and  talent 
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lie  had  exhibited  in  effecting  the  settlement  of  Hie  depen- 
dency, or,  as  it  waa  then  called,  the  colony  of  Norfolk 
Island,  it  was  AnticlpAted  that  his  admin  ielration  would  be 
distingaisbed  for  vigour  and  general  ability :  hut  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  a  man,  who  has  acquitted  himself  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
will  continue  to  give  eqnal  satisbction  in  a  higher  situation, 
especially  when  invested  with  supreme  authority.  The 
possession  of  arbitrary  power  not  unfrequently  developes 
qualities  of  mind,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  keenest  observer,  and  which  the  salutary 
conscionsnesa  of  continued  subjection  to  immediate  control 
would  bave  kept  in  abeyance.  Besides,  when  a  man  has 
gained  any  considerable  eminence  on  the  hill  of  fortune,  be 
is  strongly  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  talent  and  assiduity 
which  it  cost  him  to  reach  Ms  actual  position,  are  not 
necoBsory  to  enable  him  to  maintain  it ;  and  he  thereforo 
intermix  his  labours,  forgetful  that  it  is  much  easier  to  fall 
in  the  world  than  it  is  to  rise.     In  short,  there  are  few 

j>.    comparatively  of  the  human  race — far  fewer  than  one  would 

'  V  at  first  imagine — who,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  are  bm-n 

I     to  command. 

I  Governor  King  was  undoubtedly  desirous  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  aU  ranks  in  the  colony  ;  but  he  was  perhaps 
seldom  judicious  enough  in  selecting  and  in  employing  the 
proper  means  of  attain!ng~his  end.  Irritable  and  irascible 
when  thwarted  in  his  measures,  as  ^Fas  frequently  the  case, 
ho  seldoin  evinced  the  requisite  degree  of  perseverance 
when  nnsuccessful ;  ^ud  he  therefore  very  soon  left  things 
to  take  their  natural  course,  which,  in  New  South  Wales, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  at  this  period  a  miserably  Ijad 
one.  He  had  evidently  formed  but  a  low  idea  of  the  capa- 
biUties  of  the  colony ;  and  as  he  found,  perhaps  at  his  first 
'  trial,  that  he  could  not  make  farmers  of  pickpockets,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  expend 
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&rther  Uboui'  ou  the  frnitlesa  experiment  The  compara- 
tive uDpnxIactivenesa'of  the  soil,  in  the  varioDB  localities  in 
which  the  first  agricultural  settlements  were  foimed,  was 
doubtless  unfavouralile  to  the  general  advancement  of  tha 
colony  in  reganl  to  agriculture;  hut  whether  it  arose  from 
ignorance  or  from  indifference,  the  means  of  rendering  the 
colony  independent  of  supplies  from  beyond  seas  were  for  a 
long  period  sadly  neglected;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
periods  of  scarcity,  approaching  even  to  famine,  were  not 
nnfrequent,  while  a  large  expenditure  of  British  money  was 
needlessly  incurred  in  importing  provisions  from  India, 
Batavia,  and  the  Cape. 

Two  circumstances,  perhaps  related  to  each  other  in  the 
way  of  cause  and  effect,  contributed  to  produce  a  stat^  of 
things  so  discreditable  in  itself,  and  so  fatal  to  the  wel&re 
and  advancement  of  the  colony.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
grinding  monopoly,  established  in  favour  of  the  officers  of 
the  Sew  South  Wales  Corps,  which  still  subsisted,  deprived 
the  small  farmer  of  all  hope  of  bettering  his  circumstances 
by  honest  industry,  and  induced  a  spirit  of  I'ecklessness  on 
the  other  that  led  to  unbounded  dissipation,  "  Many  of 
the  inferior  farmers,"  says  Colonel  Collins,  "  were  nearly 
ruined  by  the  high  price  they  were  obliged  to  give  for  such 
necessaries  as  they  required,  from  those  who  had  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  monopolizing  every  article  brought  to  the 
settlers  for  sale ;  a  habit  of  which  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  the  better  without  the  positive  and  immediate  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  at  home."  And  again,  "  Their 
crops  were  no  sooner  gathered  than  they  were  instantly  . 
disposed  of  for  spirits,  which  they  purchased  at  the  rate  of  \ 
three,  nay,  even  four  pounds  per  gallon — a  spirit,  too,  often  \ 
lowered  one-fourth,  or  more,  of  its  strength  with  water." —  , 
Passim. 

In  short,  during  Governor  King's  administration,  as  I 
have  been  told  by  a  respectable  colonist  who  arrived  in  the 
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coloDjr  at  this  period,  ftad  whose  son  was  for  many  yeai-s  a 
highly  ioteliigeut  and  liberal  member  of  tlie  Legislative 
Council  of  the  colony,  the  population  of  New  South  Wales 

'  consisted  chiefiy  of  those  who  sold  rum,  and  of  those  who 
drank  it ;  and  aa  the  general  masim  of  the  colony  at  that 
period  was,  Make  monty,  honestly  if  you  can,  hut  by  all 

'  means  make  money;  it  may  natui-ally  be  supposed  that  the 
sellers  of  this  article  of  universal  requieition  would  include 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions.  I  have  already  shown 
to  what  e^ctent  the  sale  of  this  precious  commodity  was 
engrossed  hy  the  honourable  profession  of  anus.  Sei;jeaat 
A.,  Corporal  B.,  and  even  Private  C,  if  a  useful  and 
deserving  character,  had  each  his  licensed  hoase  to  sell  mm 
by  retail,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  deprecated,  aa  the  return  of  any  of  the 
emancipated  convicts  to  the  paths  of  virtue  ;  and  as  Captain 
D.,  Lieutenant  E.,  and  Ensign  F.,  had  each  his  permit  to 
land  thirty  or  forty  gallons  of  ardent  spirits,  which  were 
then  selling  at  21.  or  31.  a  gallon,  from  every  vessel  tliat 
entered  the  harbonr,  the  svpply  (to  use  the  language  of 
political  economy)  teas  equal  to  the  demand. 

Whether  Governor  King  attempted  openly  to  abridge  the 
Corps  of  their  ancient  privileges,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  he 
certainly  got  embroiled  with  that  body  in  the  course  of  his 
administration,  insomuch  that  he  was  oftener  than  once  ap- 
prehensive of  being  put  under  arrest.  In  fact,  the  privileges 
of  the  Corps  were  defended  with  a  boldness  and  finesse  that 
would  have  ont-generalled  a  man  of  much  superior  ability 
to  Governor  King.  Of  this,  I  have  been  told  an  instance 
somewhat  amusing : — His  Excellency  having  found  it  neces- 
sary to  prefer  charges  against  a  member  of  the  Corps  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  did  so  accordingly,  at  considerable 
length,  entrusting  his  despatches  to  an  officer  who  was  pro- 
ceeding, I  believe  expressly  for  the  purpose,  to  England ; 
but  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  allow  the  circumstance  to 
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get  abroad  ratber  too  eoon,  aad  the  geains  of  Botanj  Baj  / 
was  immediately  set  to  work  to  counteract  bis  meaanres. 
His  Excellency's  box  was  accordingly  picked  of  its  de-  / 
spatcbes  before  it  left  the  colony,  and,  when  opened  in  tho  | 
Duke  of  Portlaod's  office  in  Downing  Street,  it  exhibited  ' 
only  a  number  of  harmless  old  newspapers. 

It  was  natural  for  a  man,  placed  in  such  circumstances 
as  Giovcraor  King,  to  endeavour  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  military  influence  with  which  he  had  thus  to 
contend,  by  throwing  something  ponderous  into  tbe  opposito 
scale.  He  did  so  accordingly,  by  attempting  to  bring  for- 
ward the  emancipated  convicts  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Coi-psj  and  by  what  means  could  bis  Excellency  have 
secured  tbe  attachment  of  this  class  of  persons  more  efiectu- 
ally,  than  by  granting  them  licences  to  sell  rum?  Such 
licences  were  accoi'dingly  dispensed  with  a  liberality  and 
profusion  above  all  praise;  for  even  the  chief  constable  of 
Sydney,  whose  business  it  was  to  repress  irregularity,  had 
a  licence  to  promote  it,  under  the  Governor's  hand,  by  the 
eale  of  rum  and  other  ardent  liquors;  and  although  tbe 
chief  jailor  was  not  exactly  permitted  to  convert  the  jail 
into  a  grog-shop,  he  had  a  licensed  bouse,  in  which  he  sold 
rum  publicly  on  bis  own  behalf,  right  opposite  tbe  jail- 

A  general  dissolution  of  morals  and  a  general  relaxation 
of  penal  discipline  were  the  result  of  a  state  of  things  so 
outrageously  preposterous.  Neither  marrying  nor  giving 
in  marriage  was  thought  of  in  the  colony;  and  as  the  arm 
of  the  civil  power  was  withered  under  tbe  blasting  influence 
of  the  miserable  system  that  prevailed,  the  police  of  tbe 
colony  WBS  wretchedly  administered,  and  virtuons  industry 
was  neither  encouraged  nor  protected.  Bands  of  bush- 
rangers or  runaway  convicts  traversed  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and,  entering  the  houses  of  the  defenceless  set- 
tlers in  open  day,  committed  fearful  atrocities. 
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Should  the  reader  eupposq  that,  in  describiug  a  state  of 
tbtDgs  BO  discreditablo  to  the  British  Government  of  the 
period,  as  well  as  to  alt  parties  mui-e  immediiitelj''  coii' 
cemed,  and  especially  so  utterly  subvorBivo  of  the  noblo 
aod  beaeficent  ends  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of 
the  colony,  I  have  been  disposed  to  exaggerate,  and,  like 
s  special  pleader  for  the  prosecution,  to  make  the  worst  of 
a  bad  case,  let  him  turn  to  the  Appendix  Xo.  I.,  where 
he  will  find  an  Extract  of  the  evidence  "dBfivere<l'  before 
a  Select. Committee  of<  the  House  of  Commons  on  Trans- 
portation in  the  year  1812,  by  Mr,  Maurice  Margai-ot,  the 
only  one  of  tbe  five  Scotch  political  martyrs  of  1793  who 
lived  to  return  from  his  banishment  to  hia  native  land.  Mr. 
Margaret  was  in  the  colony  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  and  his  evidence  is  abuudantly  substantiated  hy 
that  of  men  who  held  at  the  time  a  very  different  position 
in  the  country. 

I  have  already  made  honourable  mention  of  the  activity 
and  zeal  displayed  by  Captain  King  in  tbe  formation  of 
the  settlement  of  Norfolk  Island.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
colony  for  the  third  time,  as  liSutouant-governor  of  that 
island,  he  had  also  a  commission  to  succeed  Captain  Hunter 
as  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  event  of  the 
retirement  of  that  officer  from  the  government  of  the 
colony ;  and  I  have  be^n  given  to  underi^tand,  on  good 
authority,  that  it  was  by  adroitly  keeping  Captain  Hunter 
in  profound  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry,  in 
regard  to  the  future  government  of  the  colony,  of  which  he 
had  been  personally  apprised  before  leaving  England,  that 
the  Governor  was  induced  to  embark  for  Europe.  Whether 
Captain  King  was  desirous  that  Norfolk  Island  should  in 
no  future  instance  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  as  it  had  done  so  conveniently 
in  his  own  particular  case,  it  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  determine  :  it  is  at  least  certain,  that.,  in  conjuaction 
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with  LieuteoaQt^ColoDel  Fovosax,  he  recommended  tho  ' 
entire  abandoument  of  that  settlement;  which  was  accord- 
ingly carried  into  effect,  portly  during  his  own  administra* 
tioD,  aad  pai'tlj  during  that  of  hi?  succoseor.  A  more  inju* 
dicioua  and  impolitic  measure  could  scarcely  be  conceived;, 
for,  whatever  objections  might  have  been  oi'iginally  urged' 
t^aiDet  the  formation  of  a  subordinate  settlement  at  Norfolk 
Island,  before  the  principal  settlement  of  Port  Jackson  wad 
fairly  established,  common  sense  would  surely  have  dictated, 
that,  after  a  settlement  had  actually  been  effected  on  that 
Island,  at  a  vast  expense  to  the  Govemraent,  and  especially 
afler  that  settlement  had  been  maintained  in  comparative 
prosperity. for  fifteen  or  eighteen  years,  it  should  not  have 
been  abandoned  on  slight  grounds.  The  climate  of  Norfolk 
Island  ie  salubrious  in  the  highest  degree,  aad  the  soil, 
which  is  capable  of  producing  all  sorts  of  semitropical 
fruits,  of  extraordinary  fertility.  At  the  period  of  its 
abandonment  many  hundred  acres  of  land  had  been 
cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  many  bniidinge, 
belonging  both  to  Government  and  private  individuals,  had 
been  erected.  The  quantity  of  stock  on  the  island,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  and  goats,  was  also  very 
considerable  ;  and  it  contained  a  population  of  not  fewer 
than  a  thousand  souls,  of  whom  a  considorabJe  number 
had  been  born  on  the  island.  The  prodigious  sacrifice  and 
expenditure  implied  in  the  entire  abandonment  of  a  remote 
settlement  in  such  a  stat^  of  advancement  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described. 

"  The  ground,"  observed  Mr.  Windham,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  iu  a  despatch  to 
Governor  Bligh,  of  date,  "  Downing  Street,  30th  December, 
1806,"  containing  direetions  fur  the  immediate  evacuatiou 
of  Norfolk  Island, — "  The  ground  on  which  this  measure 
was  determined  on,  appears  to  have  been  the  very  great 
expense  at  which  the  settlement  was  mtuntained,  and  the  very 
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great  difficult;  with  which  &  communication  between  it  and 
Port  Jackson  was  preserved  {  a  difficulty  aiisiDg  from  the 
danger  of  approaching  an  island  without  a  port  secnre  fi'om 
tempests,  or  even  a  road  in  which  ships  could  safely  anchor. 
On  these  and  other  grounds,  it  seems  that  an  order  was  con- 
veyed  by  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  when  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  June,  1803,  for  "removing  apart  of  the  settlement  of 
Norfolk  Island  to  Port  Dalrymple,  or  to  some  other  situation 
on  Van  Dieman's  Land." 

In  obedience  to  these  inBtriiclions  of  Lord  Bnckingham- 
ehire,  a  considerable  number  of  the  convicts  had  been. 
removed  from  Norfolk  Island  to  Port  Dalrymple  in  the  year 
1804  or  1805  [  but,  aa  an  evidence  of  the  dispositions  of 
the  free  inhahitants  in  regard  to  that  measure,  it  is 
snfGcient  to  observe,  that  only  four  of  them  had  embraced 
the  offers  of  Government,  and  withdrawn  from  the  island. 
H.  M.  Ship  "Bufialo"  had  afterwards  been  despatched  by 
Governor  King  to  carry  off  as  many  of  the  free  inhabitanta 
as  conld  be  induced  to  leave  the  island  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1805  ;  hut  its  entire  evacuation  was  at  length 
effected  during  the  government  of  Captain  Bligh,  in  the  year 
1807,  agreeably  to  the  express  orders  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Windham. 

In  regard  to  these  orders,  which  were  issued  in  conae- 
qnence  of  representations  from  New  South  Wales,  there  was 
no  necessity  whatever  for  maintaining  a  separate  penal 
establishment  on  Norfolk  Island.  Had  the  convicts  been 
entirely  withdrawn,  the  free  inhahitants  would  have  formed 
a  numerous  and  prosperous  community  long  ago ;  and  would 
either  have  constructed  a  harbour,  which,  it  is  reported  by 
intelligent  persons,  is  by  no  means  impracticable,  or  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  communication  wi,th  Port  Jackson,  aa 
had  been  done  before,  and  is  now  done  by  the  Colonial 
Governments  without  one. 

A  cousiderable  number  of  the  fi'eo  settlers  at  Norfolk 
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Island  bad  onginally  been  marines  and  seafaring  men  ;  and 
when  Colonel  Collins,  of  the  £oyal  Marines,  under  nrfaom 
most  of  them  had  served  in  the  colony,  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  new  colony  of  Van  Dieman's 
Laod  or  Tasmania,  they  were  the  more  easily  induced  to 
embark  for  that  settlement.  Colonel  Collins  bad  arrived 
from  England  in  tbe  year  1803,  to  form  a  subordinate 
settlement  either  at  Fort  Phillip,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Australia,  or  in  Tasmania.  He  accordingly  established 
himself  in  tbe  first  instance  at  Port  Phillip ;  but  finding 
the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  unpromising  cha- 
racter, he  afterwards  abandoned  that  locality  alti^etber,  and 
proceeded  to  form  another  settlement  in  Tasmania.  Port 
Pbillip  ia  an  extensive  inlet,  running  up  for  tbirly-five  miles 
into  tbe  main-land  of  Australia.  Colonel  Collins  bad 
formed  his  settlement  on  tbe  eastern  shore  of  that  inlet, 
where  tbe  land  is  undoubtedly  of  an  inferior  description  ; 
but  it  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  its 
western  shore  consists  of  land  of  first-rate  quality,  whether 
for  grazing  or  for  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  singular  enough, 
that  an  extensive  emigration  should  eventually  have  taken 
place  to  this  part  of  the  Australian  territory,  from  the  veiy 
settlements  which  were  foi-med  by  Colonel  Collins  on  its 
abandonment.  During  the  years  1835  and  1836,  more  than 
two  hundred  persons  crossed  o*er  to  Port  Phillip  from 
Tasmania  in  the  character  of  Squatters,  carrying  along 
with  them  upwards  of  30,000  sheep,  besides  hoi'ses  and 
cattle,  to  form  apermanent  settlement  io  that  highly  eligible 
locality  ;  and  the  noble  colony  of  Victoria  is  now  the 
magnificent  result  of  their  enterprise. 

During  the  government  of  Captain  King — in  the  year 
1804 — several  hundred  convicts  attached  to  the  Govern- 
ment agricultural  establishment  at  Castlehill,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Sydney,  were  induced,  at  the  in- 
etigstion  of  certain  of  their  number  who  bad  been  concerned 
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in  the  Irisli  rebellion,  to  ttrike  for  their  liberty.  The  coa- 
spii'acy,  of  which  the  mmificationa  appear  to  have  been 
pretty  extensive  for  the  period,  had  been  conducted  with 
great  secrecy,  and  its  explosion  was  sudden  and  nnex- 
pected.  The  conspirators  had  collected  one  hundred  and 
tliirty-six  stand  of  arms,  besides  pistols,  pikes,  reaping- 
hooks  fixed  to  poles,  and  various  other  weapons  of  a  similar 
kind.  They  advanced  upon  Parraraatta  in  two  bodies  ; 
the  one  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  other  of 
about  two  hundred  men.  On  the  first  intimation  of  the 
rising.  Major  Johnston,  who  was  then  at  Head  Quarters, 
marched  against  them  with  only  forty  soldiers  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps.  On  his  approach,  the  insurgents  fell 
back  from  Parnunatta,  intending  apparently  to  make  a  stand, 
as  they  actually  did,  at  Vinegar  Hill,  a  few  miiea  beyond 
that  locality.  Major  Johnston  followed  them  thither,  with 
not  more  than  twenty-four  men;  having  deemed  it  necessary 
to  detach  a  party  to  Caatlehill,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
a  large  quantity  of  grain,  which  was  there  in  stacks,  of 
which  he  was  apprehensive.  At  Vinegar  Hill  the  insurgents 
gave  battle,  which  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes,  and  had  tho 
usual  issue  of  a  rencontre  between  regular  troops  and  a 
banditti.  Sixteen  of  the  latter  were  killed,  twelve  wounded, 
and  thirty— including  some  of  the  ringleaders,  of  whom  five 
were  afterwards  executed — were  made  prisoners.  The  rest 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  insurrection  was  conse- 
quently suppressed.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  similar 
■  conspiracy  on  foot  among  the  convicts,  headed  by  a  few 
Irish  croppies,  about  two  years  thereafter,  which  was  to 
have  broken  out  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Bligh ;  but  two  of  tho  conspirators,  both  Irishmen,  betrayed 
the  secret  to  the  Local  Governmeut,  and  the  intended 
insurrection  and  massacre  was  prevented.  Since  that  period 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  hoard  of  in  the  colony 
during  the  continuauceof  transportation  to  New  South  Wales, 
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It  was  also  during  the  adminiBtratioii  of  Goveroor  King, 
that  about  a  dozen  familes  of  free  emigrant  settlors,  chiefly 
from  the  Scottish  border,  arrived  in  the  colony  ;  having 
been  induced  to  emigrate  toNew  South  Wales,  on  receiving 
a  free  passage  from  Government,  «ith  the  promise  of  a 
grant  of  one  hnndred  acres  of  land  each  on  their  arrival  in 
the  colony,  and  rations  for  a  certain  period  afterwards  from 
the  King's  stores.  They  arrived  in  the  year  1802.  Governor 
King  mustered  them  on  tlie  qnarter-deck  of  their  vessel, 
shortly  after  their  arrival,  to  ascertain  their  respective  views, 
resources,  and  abilities.  Observing  an  old  grey-haired  man 
in  their  number,  who  acknowledged  he  had  been  thirty  years 
in  business  in  Iiondon,  the  Governor  exclaimed  in  astonish' 
ment,  "  One  foot  in  the  grave,  and  the  other  out  of  it,  what 
brought  you  here,  old  man  ?  "  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  Captain  King  himself  should  have  been  the  first  of  the 
two  to  have  both  feet  in  the  grave.  For  many  years  after 
the  death  of  the  moralizing  Govei-nor,  the  old  grey-haired 
man  was  still  alive  in  the  colony,  and  able  to  perform 
frequent  journeys  on  horseback  from  his  farm  to  Sydney,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles. 

The  free  emigrants  I  have  just  mentioned  were  Presby- 
terians, and  settled  on  farms  of  a  hundred  acres  each  of 
alluvial  land  near  PurtUnd  Head,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hawkesbnry.  Their  settlement  was,  in  these  early  times, 
the  most  exemplary  and  successful  in  the  colony;  and  some 
of  them,  or  rather  their  sons,  were  afterwai-ds  among  tho 
wealthiest  proprietors  in  the  country.  The  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  district,  from  tho  fact 
that,  fi-om  its  first  settlement  in  the  year  1803,  much  of  the 
land  in  cultivation  had  borne  a  crop  of  wheat  every  year 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  succession,  and  in  many 
years  even  a  second  crop  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

The  settlement  of  Portland  Head  also  deserves  peculiar' 
credit,  for  having  been  the  first  in  the  colony  to  make  a 
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f  voluntary  and  self-originated  effort  to  provide  for  itself  the 
regular  dispeusatiou  of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  So  early 
as  the  year  1809,  the  settlers  in  that  district  had  erected  a 
church,  a  stone-built  edifice — the  first  that  was  ever  erect«d 
in  Australia  by  voluntary  subscription — at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  400^.,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  minister  of  their  own 
communion  &om  the  mother  country ;  aud  from  the  very 
commencement  of  their  settlement  they  assembled  regularly 
every  Sabbath  for  the  public  worship  of  God ;  one  of  their 
number,  Mr.  James  Mein,  »  venerable  old  man  when  I  first 
knew  him  in  1823,  reading  a  sermon  and  presiding  in  the 
exercises  of  praise  and  extempore  prayer,  agi'ecably  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  a  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the  colony, 
irhich  was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  in  the  year 
1812,  the  circumstance  is  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  that 
individual  and  of  the  settlement  to  which  he  belonged; 
Governor  Bligh  having  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  that  "  it  was  the  only  case  of  the  kind  he  had 
heard  of  daring  his  government  of  the  cnlony."  I  had  the 
singular  gratification  of  dispensing  the  sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Communion  to  this  little  community  in  the  year  1824, 
according  to  the  hallowed  customs  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  the  iirst  time  it  had  ever  been  dispensed  on 
the  Australian  Continent  in  suck  sort  as  it  is  written  in  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  communion.  There  were 
twenty  communicants }  and  the  very  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  the  ordinance  was  solemnized  in  the  little  church 
— situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and 
overlooking  a  beautiful  and  romantic  Yeach  of  the  noble 
river — rendered  the  whole  scene  the  most  Interesting  and 
affecting  I  had  ever  witnessed. 

'  From  the  progressive  settlement  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals of  this  industrious  class  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony,  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  began  to 
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be  developed,  and  additional  quantities  of  land  were  pro- 
gresQively  brought  into  cnldvatioD.  Lat^  importations  of 
stock  of  all  kinds  bad  been  made  from  time  to  time  at  the 
public  expense,  botli  from  India  and  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cedar,  a  valuable  description  of  colonial 
wood,  both  for  joinery  and  for  cabinet  work,  had  been 
discovered  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Hawkesburj ;  and 
the  Mimosa  bark  of  the  colony  had  been  found  superior  for 
tanning  purposes  to  that  of  the  English  oak.  Mi-.  James 
Sqnires,  a  settler  and  brewer  on  the  Pairamatta  River,  had 
introduced  tho  cultivation  of  the  hop  plant,  and  demon- 
etrated  its  peculiar  adaption  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
colony  i  for  which  valuable  public  service  the  Governor 
had  very  judiciously  directed  a  cow  to  be  given  him  from 
the  G-ovemment  herd.  And,  as  an  instance  of  colonial 
enterprise  in  another  department  of  industry,  to  which 
there  is  perhaps  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  commerce,  the  I 
"  Anna  Josepha,"  Captain  Grant,  had,  in  the  year  1801,'  j 
carried,  byway  of  Cape  Horn,  a  cargo  of  colonial  coals,  and' 
spars  for  ships'  masts  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
coals  were  sold  at  6/,  per  ton.  -^ 

From  the  Official  Eeturns  in  the  month  of  July,  1803, 
the  following  statistical  notices  are  extracted : — 

Quantity  of  land  occupied  by  Gtovernment  1  ]25  47fi 
or  granted  to  private  individuals       .         ,  /        ' 
CleaieJ    ......      16,624 

In  wheat 7,118 

In  barley,  maize,  &c  ....         5,279 


'  Thia,  I  believe,  was  Lieatenont  Grant,  B.N.,  whom  I  ehall  hare 
oasion  to  mention,  in  the  sequel,  in  connexion  with  diacoverieH  on 
e  Soalh  ooasC.    He  took  this  odd  way  of  getting  to  England. 
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Average  produce    of  wheat    laad,   eighteen   hushels    per 
acre. 


Number  of  homed  cattle 


Hoge 
Horses 


a  New  South  Wales 
Norfolk  I  shit)  (1 


2,447 
11,232 
7,890 

7,134 
1,200 


Total      .         8,334 

It  was  at  this  period  in  the  histoi?  and  progress  of  the 
colony  that  a  French  expedition  of  diseovery,  consisting  of  tho 
corvetteB  "Geographe"  and  "NaturaliBte,"and  the  Schooner 
"  Casuarina,"  under  the  command  of  M.  Baudin,  cast 
anchor  in  Port  Jackson :  and  it  will  doubtless  be  interest- 
ing to  the  intelligent  and  philanthropic  reader  to  ascertain 
the  impression  which  a  general,  although  necessarily  super- 
ficial, view  of  tho  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony,  at 
this  early  period.  Lad  made  upon  the  miud  of  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  foreigner.  After  describing  the  appearance  of 
the  town  of  Sydney  and  the  harbour  of  Fort  Jackson,  in  the 
year  1802,  M.  Peron,  the  naturalist  and  historian  of  the 
expedition,  observes; — 

"  Tout  cet  ensemble  de  grandes  operations,  tons  ces 
monvemens  des  navires,  imprimoient  il  ces  rivages  uu 
caractere  d' importance  et  d'activi(4  que  nous  ne  nous 
altendions  point  a  rencontrcr  sur  des  boi-ds  naguere  in- 
coQnus  h.  I'Europe,  et  notre  int^rSt  redonbloit  avec  notre 
admiration. 

"  La  population  de  la  colonie  6toit  potir  nous  nn  nouveau 
sujet  d'^tonnement  et  de  meditations.  Jamais  peut-etre 
un  plus  digue  objet  d'^tude  ne  fut  ofiert  ^  I'homme  d'4taC 
et  au  philosophe ;  jamais  peut-fitre  I'heurense  inflnence  dea 
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inRtiLutions  Bociales  ue  fut  prouvd  d'ane  mani^re  plus  &la- 
l&nte  et  plus  honorable  qu'aux  rires  lointainea  dont  noua 
parlous.  L&,  so  trouvent  reuaie  cee  brigands  redoutables 
qui  fureat  si  locg-tempB  la  terreur  du,  Gouvemement  de 
leur  patne:  repousE^s  du  seiu  de  la  B0ciSt4  £uropeenii«i 
relegues  aux  extremit^s  du  globe,  places  d^  le  premier 
iuBtast  de  letir  exil  eatre  la  certitude  du  chUtiineat  et 
I'espoir  d'ua  sort  plus  heureux,  eaTironnea  eana  ceese  par 
une  surveillance  inflexible  autant  qu'active,  ils  ont  4t4 
coQti^ints  4  deposer  leura  miBurs  antisociaiea.  La  plupart 
d'entre  enz,  apr^s  avoir  expi^  leurs  crimes  par  tin  dur 
esclavage,  aont  I'entr^s  daos  les  rangs  des  citojens.  Obliges 
de  s'inl6resBer  eux-memea  au  maintien  de  I'ordre  et  de  la 
justice,  pour  la  coaservatiou  des  propri^t^a  qu'ils  ont 
acquises,  devenus  presque  eu  m^me  temps  4ponx  et  p^rea, 
ils  tienuent  k  leur  etat  present  par  les  liens  loB  plus  paissans 
et  les  plus  chers. 

"  La  mcme  revolution,  d^termiu^e  par  les  m^ea  mojena, 
s'est  opfi'ee  dans  les  femmes,  et  de  mis4rables  prostitutes, 
iusensiblement  rendues  h,  des  principes  de  conduite  plus 
r^guliers,  forment  aujourd'hui  dea  meres  de  famille  intel- 
ligeutes  et  laborieuses."  * 

During  the  goTcrnmcnt  of  Captain  King,  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Captain)  Grant,  b.n.,  then  commanding  the 
Governnient  brig  "  Lady  Neiaon,"  discovered,  on  his  voyage 
out  to  the  colony,  Cape  Otway  and  King's  Island,  at  the 
western  entrance  of  Bass's  Straits,  together  with  the  iuter- 
vening  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Schank,  which  separates  Port 
Phillip  from  Weatem  Port.  Shortly  after  Captain  Grant's 
arrival  in  Sydney,  in  the  year  ISOl,  Governor  King  with 
that  enlightened  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  maritime 
discovery  which  so   pecnliaily   distinguished    the    earlier 

*  Voyage  Ae  D6eoiiverta  aax  Terro  Avalrales,  execuU  por  I'ordra  de 
So  MajeaU  I'Emjpereiir  el  Boi,  torn,  i.  376. 
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Govemora  of  the  colon}',  directed  Llentenaut;  Jobn  Mnrray, 
B.N.,  to  follow  up  the  diBCOveries  of  Captain  Grant,  whom 
Mr.  Mun-ay  hod  in  tho  meantime  succeeded  in  the  command 
of  the  "  Ladj  Nelson,"  hy  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
]    coast  between  Capes  Otway  and  Schauk  ;  and  in  the  course 
i    of  his   expedition,    Mr.   Murray  was  fortunate  enough  to 
\    discover  the  noble  inlet  of  ^ort  Phillip, — which  received 
I   its  name  from  the  Governor  in  honour  of  his  former  chief, 
■-  on  or  about  the  15th  of  February,  1802,     Strangely  enough, 
Port  Phillip   was   afterwards    discovered,  on  the    30th  of 
March,  of  the  eame  year,  by  Captain  Baudin,  of  the  French 
expedition  ;  and  t^ain,  on  the  27th  of  April,  following, — 
all  independently  of  each  other — by  Captain  Flinders  ;  but 
I  the   honour    of    the   discoveiy   is    unquestionably  due   to 
Lieateuaut  Murray,  who  had  preceded  Captain  Baudia  six 
'  weeks,   and    Captain   Flinders    ten,'     The  people  of  Mel- 
bourne, the  capital  of  the  now  flourishing  colouy.of  Victoria, 
have  commemorated  the  visit  of  Captain  Flinders  by  naming 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  their  city  after  him  ;  but  why 
have    they    forgotten  my   fellow    countryman.    Lieutenant 
Murray,  the  discoverer  of  their  port  ?     Who,  but  a  Scotch- 

>  "Le  80  Uars  (1802),  %.  la  point«  dn  joni,  nous  portimee  hut  la 
terra,  que  nous  attaignlmes  bientot.  Cn  grand  cap,  qui  fut  appelS 
IMeAsMeu.  (Cape  Otwaj),  ae  projette  «n  arant,  et  forme  rentrfe  d'nno 
baie  profonde,  qua  noos  nonnuAmes  Sait  Ta^Ur^romd.  Sdt  la  c6to 
oriantale  de  oetta  baie,  et  presqne  vers  son  fond,  as  tronve  nn  port, 
doDt  on  diatingnoit  aaaaz  bien  les  oontoiirs  do.  hant  dca  m&ta :  nons  le 
desaignAmes  aona  le  nom  de  Port  Sm  DihiK;  muB  ajant  appria  dans 
la  anite  qn'il  avoit  £tS  reoonnn  plus  on  detail  par  lo  briok  Angloia, 
Ths  LoAy  NeUon,  et  qu'il  avoit  it6  noramfi  Port  Pbilipp,  nona  Ini  oon- 
serverons  aveo  d'aatant  plna  de  plaiaii  oe  dernier  aom,  qu'il  rappeUe 
oelui  dn  fondatenr  d'ano  oolunie  dans  laqnelle  QDaa  avona  tronv^  dea 
seconra  ai  g^n^rooiet  si  puiBBanB." — Voyage  da  DecoaverteaauxTerrea 
Australes,  execaU  jiar  V  ordire  de  8a  MajesU  VEmperear  et  Soi,  sur 
lea  Corvettes  U  Qeographe,  le  NataraUate,  et  to.  Ooelette  le  Castiarina, 
peTidarU  leu  J.nn^  1800 — 1804 ;  redigS  par  H.  F.  FtTon,  NataraluU 
de  VE^p^dMon.    Paria,  1807,  torn.  i.  317. 
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man.  from  Edinburgh,  would  have  thought  of  naming  one  of 
the  mountaine  that  bound  that  noble  inlet,  Arthur's  Seat  7 

From  hia  early  initiation  into  the  m^Bteries  of  a  aeafaring 
life,  GloTernor  King  tvas  mther  fond  of  those  practiual  jokes 
which  constitute  the  peculiar  delight  of  the  younger 
inmates  of  the  gun-room,  and  he  aomctimea  indulged  his 
disposition  in  a  way  scarcely  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 
his  ofSce  as  the  Representative  of  Majesty.  He  was  stand- 
ing oa  one  occasion  under  the  Terandah  of  GoTernment 
House,  when  a  person,  who  had  once  been  a  marine, 
approached  him  as  a  petitioner  for  a  grant  of  land.  "  You 
have  been  a  marine?"  said  the  governor,  recognizing  the 
man.  "  Yes,  please  your  Excellency,"  replied  the  petitioner. 
"  Can  you  go  through  the  manual  exercise  yet  ?  "  rejoined 
his  Excellency  :  the  petitioner  bowed  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Stand  at  ease,  then,"  said  the  Governor  :  the  marine  did 
so.  "  Shoulder  ai-ms  ;"  the  marine  obeyed.  "  Bight  about 
face  :"  the  marine  stood  with  his  &ce  looking  down  the 
avenue  towards  the  town.  "  March,"  said  his  Excellency : 
the  marine  accordingly  marched  down  the  avenne  ;  and  the 
Governor,  delighted  at  the  succeaB  of  the  joke,  walked  into 
Government  House  without  either  countermanding  the 
order  he  had  just  given,  or  waiting  for  the  marine's  return. 
I  believe,  however,  he  gave  the  man  his  grant  of  land  shortly 
thereafter  ;  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  any  smaller  on 
account  of  the  little  piece  4f  innocent  pleasantly  which  he 
had  thus  played  off  at  his  expense. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  events  that  occurred  during 
the  government  of  Captain  King  were  the  estabtiahmeut  of 
a  weekly  newspaper,  entitled  The  Sydney  Gazette,  or  New 
South  Wales  Advertiser,  in  the  year  1803  ;  the  formation 
of  a  subsidiary  penal  settlement  at  Ifewcastle,  at  the  mouth 
of  Hunter's  liiver,  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson,  in  the 
year  1804  ;  the  colonization  of  Tasmania,  by  the  formation 
of  settlements  at  Hobart  Town,  on  the  Derwent  Eiver,  on 
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the  Boath,  and  at  LauDcestott,  oa  the  Tamar  River,  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  iaiand,  duriog  the  same  year  ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  calamitous  flood  in  the  Hawkesbury  Itiver  in 
the  month  of  March,  1806. 

During  the  administration  of  Govei'nor  King  and  his 
predecessor,  a  considerable  number  of  free  emigi'ant  and 
emancipated  convict  settlers  bail  been  located,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  on  the  rich  alluvial 
banks  of  the  Nepoan  and  Hawkesbuiy  rivei's.  The  latter 
of  these  rivers  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  former,  after 
its  junction  with  a  considerable  stream  called  the  Grose, 
which  issues  from  a  remarkable  cleft  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kichmond,  a  village  beautifully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  about  forty  miles  from  Sydney, 
The  alluvial  lands  of  New  South  Wales,  or  what  the  people 
of  New  England  would  call  Interval  lands  (I  presume 
because  they  constitute  the  interval  between  tlie  rivers  and 
the  open  forest- country),  are  iu  general  heavily  timbered, 
and  diSicult  to  clear.  In  such  situations  the  progress  of 
cultivation  is  necessarily  slow,  as  the  felHng-axe  and  the 
operation  of  burning  of  must  precede  the  plough  or  the  hoe ; 
but  as  tbe  coat  of  this  comparatively  tedious  process  is 
uniformly  much  more  than  repaid  in  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  the  soil,  land  of  this  description  is  usually  profciTcd,  for 
the  purposes  of  agricultui'e,  to  the  more  open  forest-land. 
A  considerable -ex  tent  of  land  of  this  kind  had  been  brought 
into  cultivation  along  tho  hanks  of  the  Hawkeshary,  which 
was  thus  the  principal  agricultural  settlement  of  the  territory, 
towards  the  close  of  Governor  King's  administration  ;  but 
this  important  section  of  the  colony  was  most  unfortunately 
visited,  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  with  a  fearful 
inundation,  for  which  the  settlers  of  that  period  were  not 
prepared  as  they  generally  are  now,  and  which  swept  off 
the  produce  of  the  soil  of  eveiy  description,  and  left  the 
settlers,  in  many  instances,  to  poverty  and  Starvation, 
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The  inundatjons  of  the  Hftwkeeburj,  unlike  those  of  the 
Nile  and  many  riTeva  of  America,  are  not  periodical.  A 
period  of  eleven  years  haa  elapsed  in  one  inBtance  vithout 
a  ^ngle  inundation  ;  but  two  inandations  Iiave  in.  another 
instance  occuned  in  the  eame  year — one  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  the  other  in  August — although  not  a  drop  of 
niin  had  fallen  for  eome  time  previons  id  the  district  in 
which  the  inundation  was  most  seTerely  felt.  These 
inundations  are  produced  by  the  fall  of  rain  on  the  Blue 
Mountains — a  lofty  range  which  runs  pai-allel  to  the  ctost, 
and  along  the  base  of  which  the  Hawkesbury  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction,  receiving  its  drainage  by  numerous 
mountain  torrents  :  and  so  Tast  is  the  accumulation  of 
■water  on  these  occasions,  and  so  narrow  the  gorges  through 
which  it  has  to  force  its  way  in  its  circuitous  course  to  the  ^ 
ocean,  that  the  river  has  been  known  to  rise,  in  the  neigh-; 
bourhood  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  nearly  seventy  feet  above) 
its  ordinary  level. 

There  had  been  a  flood  in  the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepead 
Rivers  in  the  year  1 801 ;  but  as  the  number  of  settlers  ou 
the  alluvial  land  on  their  banks  was  then  comparatively 
small,  it  had  done  but  little  damage,  and  had  affected  the 
colony  generally  but  very  slightly.  But  as  the  number  of 
settlors  in  that  fertile  district  had  greatly  increased  during 
the  five  following  years,  and  ae  a  large  majority  of  these 
settlers  had,  notwithstanding  the  warning  already  given 
them,  continued  to  erect  their  houses  and  to  foim  their 
farm-yards  within  reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  river, 
which,  in  1806,  rose  from  eight  to  ten  feet  higher  than  in 
(be  former  flood,  the  alarm  and  the  loss  sustained  were 
proportionately  great.  In  places  where  there  was  high 
ground  easily  accessible,  in  the  rear  of  the  settlers'  houses, 
they  had  to  retreat  as  the  waters  rose ;  and  one  of  the 
Scotch  settlers  at  Portland  Head  informed  me  many  years 
ago,  that,  during  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  March, 
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I  1806,  the  waters  roBe  eo  rapiill}^  that  he  had  to  remove  his 
I  family  three  times  Buccossively  to  higher  and  still  higher 
t  grouud,  before  morning,  although  his  wife  had  been  con- 
j  fined  only  the  preceding  day.  In  many  places,  howeTer, 
the  high  grounds  were  iDacceasible,  from  the  iotervening 
waters ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  settlers  and  their  familieB 
were  to .  be  seen  clinging  for  hours  together  to  the  roofs  or 
ridges  of  their  houses,  in  the  expectation  of  being  at  length 
swept  away  by  the  impetuous  current,  till  they  were  rescued 
fVom  their  perilous  situation  by  means  of  boats,  which  a 
few  benoTolent  persons  plied  for  the  purpose,  often  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives.  The  loss  of  life  was  indeed  con- 
dderable,  although  by  no. means  so  great  as  might  have 
Aeen  expected ;  but  the  loss  of  pixiperty,  and  especially  of 
grain  and  stock,  was  extensive,  and  exceedingly  calamitous. 
Two  hundred  stacks  of  wheat  were  in  one  day  swept  into 
the  river,  and  carried  out  to  the  sea.  Many  of  these  were 
covered  with  pigs,  dogs,  and  poaltiy,  that  had  taken 
refuge  upon  them  from  the  rising  of  the  waters  j  and  as 
they  occasionally  approached  the  banks,  as  they  were  swept 
along  by  the  rapid  current,  the  poultry  generally  took 
flight  and  reached  the  land.  The  settler  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  whoso  farm  was  situated  on  a 
beautiful  bend  of  the  river,  with  high  ground  in  the  rear, 
has  told  me  that  he  saw  not  fewer  than  thirty  stacks  all 
floating  down  the  river  at  one  time.  The  flood  of  1806 
was  seventy  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  Hawkesbury ; 
mncb  valuable  property  was  destri^cd ;  general  distress, 
-  especially  in  that  district,  was  the  consequence,  and  the 
enei^ies  of  the  colony  were,  for  a  time,  almost  paralyzed. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  with  the  charts  of  the  impor- 
tant discovenes  be  had  effected  to  the  southward  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Bass,  in  1797  and  1798,  as  well  as 
subsequently  by  himself  to  the  northward  in  1799,  Mr. 
Flinders  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Iaeut«niint,  and 
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ahortly  aftorwarde  to  that  of  Commander.  He  waa  then 
commiesioDed  to  survey  the  atill  unexplored  portions  of  tho 
coast  of  Australia,  in  the  sloop  of  war  *'  luvestigator," 
which  had  been  fitted  out  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Captain  Flindei'B  had  a  passport  from  the  French  Govem- 
ment  of  the  period,  ensuring  him  free  ingrees  and  egress 
into  and  from  such  ports  of  the  French  Republic  as  he 
might  find  it  neceBsarj  to  touch  at  during  his  voyage,  as 
the  two  nations  were  then  at  war  j  and  he  reached  Cape 
Leeuwin,  on  his  outward  voyage,  in  December,  1801.  In 
running  along  the  South  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the 
discoveries  of  Nnyts,  Captain  Flinders  discovered  Spencer's 
and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs,  Fort  Lincoln,  Kangaroo  Island, 
and  Cape  Jervis,  all  now  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of 
South  Australia.  In  longitude  138°  5^  east.  Captain 
Flinders  met  Captain  Baudin,  of  the  French  expedition, 
proceeding  westward.  Consequently  the  only  portion  of 
the  South  coast  discovered  by  the  French  navigator  con- 
sists of  about,  fifty  leagues  in  extent,  in  the  territory  of- 
South  Australia,  between  the  meridian  just  mentioned  and 
that  of  140°  10'  east,  the  western  limit  of  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Grant.  There  are  no  inlets,  however — no  rivers 
— no  shelter  of  any  kind  on  this  portion  of  the  coast-line. 

I  was  particularly  stmck  with  the  admirable  tact  of 
Captain  Flinders  as  a  nautical  sui-veyor,  in  one  of  my 
voyages  out  to  the  colony — in  the  year  1837 — in  the  course 
of  which  I  happened  to  touch  at  the  noble  harbour  of 
King  George's  Sound,  near  Cape  Leeuwin.  The  western 
headland  at  the  entrance  of  that  harbour  is  a  mass  of 
granite  terminating  in  a  bare  rock  bearing  some  resem- 
blance in  its  outline  to  a  human  skull,  and  Captain  Flinders 
has  called  it  Bald  Head.  It  ia  impossible  to  mistake  the 
place  with  such  a  designation ;  and  surely  it  were  much 
better,  wherever  it  is  pi-acticable,  to  affix  such  names  to 
places,  than  to  plaster  them  over,  as  is  the  usual  custom, 
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with  iho  names  of  tfaose  obBcure  men  about  the  ColoniBl 
Office,  or  in  Bome  Colonial  Executive,  who,  if  an  Act  of 
Fafliament  could  be  passed  to  condemn  anything  %a  per- 
petual oblivion,  onght  bj  all  means  to  have  the  benefit  of 

^  tbe  Act.  The  proper  names  of  the  Aboriginesjif  New 
South  Wales,  as  wbITm  those  of  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  ai'e  all  highly  descriptive, 
as  the  names  of  all  remarkable  objects   in   nature  onght 

,  certainly  to  be. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1802,  Captain  Flinders  commenced 
his  survey  of  the  north-east  coasts  of  Australia;  examining 
and  surveying  Hervey's  Bay,  Bustard  Bay,  Port  Curtis, 
Keppel  Bay,  Fort  Bowen,  and  Broad  Sound ;  and  afl«rnards 
the  eastern,  southem,  and  western  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  In  this  part  of  his  voyage  it  was  accidentally 
discovered,  to  the  inexpressible  surprise  and  sorrow  of 
Captain  Flinders,  that  the  vessel  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
voyage  of  discovery  was  utterly  nn seaworthy,  and  could 

,  scarcely  be  kept  afloat,  without  the  ntmost  hazard,  for  six 

'  months  longer.  In  short,  everything  in  England  that  was 
worth  anything  at  the  time  was  required  for  the  purposes  of 

;  war,  and  the  only  vessel  that   could  be  allotted  for  the 

,'  purposes  of  an  expedition  of  transcendent  importance  to  the 
nation  in  all  time  coming,  was  a  worthless  hoy  I 

Captain  Flinders  returned  to  Sydney,  with  great  difii- 
colty  and  danger,  from  the  state  of  his  ship  and  the 
sickliness  of  his  crew.  Shortly  thereafter  he  embarked 
on  board  tho  "  Poipoise,"  man-of-war,  for  England,  accom- 
panied by  the  "  Cato  "  and  "  Bridgewater  "  merchant  ships, 
both  bound  for  India  and  China.     The  "  Porpoise  "  and 

I  "  Cato,"  however,  were  both  wrecked  on  a  reef  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  since  called  Cato's  Bank;  and  Captain 
Flinders  volunteered  to  proceed  t«  Sydney  in  a  small  cutter 
constructed  on  the  reef,  for  vessels  to  carry  ofi"  the  unfor* 
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tunato  crewB.  Id  this  object  he  sncceeded ;  aud  in  a  period 
of  time  remBrkablf  fihoit,  he  returned  'with  supplies  and 
meaoB  of  convey ance  for  his  shipwrecked  companions,  some 
of  whom  proceeded  to  Eagland  by  way  of  China,  wbilo 
others  preferred  retnmiDg  to  the  colony.  As  for  Captain 
Flinders  himself,  anxiona  to  proceed  direct  to  England,  he 
accepted  from  the  Governor  the  offer  of  the  only  veesel  in 
his  Excellency's  power  to  give  him,  the  email  colonial  built  / 
cutter  ''  Cumberland,"  of  twenty-nine  tons,  in  which  he  pro-  / 
ceeded  by  way' of  Ton-es""Sti-aits  and  the  Indian  Ocean  I 
towards  England,  touching  at  Timor  for  refroBhmente.' 
The  "  Cumberland,"  however,  proved  as  unseawortby  as 
the  "Investigator;"  and  Captain  Flinders,  trusting  to  his 
passport,  touched  at  the  Mauritius,  which  waa  then  a 
French  colony,  for  repairs  and  supplies.  The  GJovemor 
and  Captain- Greneral  of  that  colony  at  the  time  waa  M,  Do 
Caeu,  a  Genera!  in  the  French  army,  and  afterwards,  when 
relieved  of  hia  charge  by  the  taking  of.the  island  by  the 
British,  Governor  of  the  province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain ; 
and  this  Gotb,  in  defiance  of  the  claims  of  humanity,  the 
interests  of  science,  and  the  positive  pledge  of  his  own 
Government,  seized  the  unfortunate  navigator,  with  all  his 
papers,  and  kept  him  a  prieoner  in  the  Isle  of  France  for 
six  years  and  a  half!  Nay,  to  quote  the  words  of  Captain 
Flinders  himself,  is  explanation  of  this  inhuman  conduct  of 
M.  De  Caea  :— "  From  a  MoniUur  of  July,  1S08,  it  appeared 
that  French  names  vere  given  to  all  my  discoveries,  and 
those  oFCaptain  Grant  on  the  south  coast  of  Terra  Australis  ;  < 
it  was  kept  out  of  sight  that  I  had  ever  been  upon  the  ' 
coast,  and,  in  speaking  of  M.  Peron's  first  volume  the 
uewspaperB  asserted  that  no  voyage  ever  made  by  the 
English  nation  conld  be  compared  with  that  of  the  '  Gfo- 
graphe '  and  '  Naturaliate.' " ' 

It  IB  peculiarly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  coptrast  with 
*  Captain  Flinders  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  470. 
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this  unwoi-tliy  condnct  of  a  French  Governor  towards  an 
unfortunate  English  navigator,  the  very  difierent  ti'eat' 
naent  which  the  French  Expedition  of  discovery  had  ex* 
perienced,  bo  very  shortly  before,  in  the  British  colony  of 
New  South  Wales.  Captains  Bandin  and  Hameliu  cast 
anchor  in  Port  Jackson  on  the  25th  of  April,  1802:— 

"La  guerre,  ^  cotte  ^poque,  suhsistoit  encore  entre  la 
France  et  I'Angleterre ;  la  fameuso  confederation  du  Nord, 
en  metfant  la  Grande  Bretagne  a  deux  doigfs  de  sa  perte, 
avoit  exalts  le  eentimeflt  des  haines  nationales,  et  le 
capitaine  Hamelin  avoit  lieu  de  craiudre  qu'on  no  Ini 
interdit  le  sejour  du  port,  ou  que  du  naoiiis  on  ne  lui  refos^t 
les  seconra  qu'il  venott  y  chercher.  Ses  inqniotodea  no 
fnrent  pas  longuea ;  les  Anglois  raccueillirent,  Ahs  lo 
premier  instant,  avec  cette  g6nfii'08it6  gi-ande  et  loyale 
qae  le  perfectionnement  de  la  civilisation  EuropSenno  pent 
senl  expliquer,  et  que  lui  seul~  a  pa  produire.  Les  maiBOns 
lea  plus  distinguSes  de  la  colonic  furont  onvertes  ^  nos 
compagnons;  et  pendant  toute  la  dur€e  de  leur  sejour,  ils 
y  trouvoient  cette  hoapitalitS  delicate  et  afiectueuee  qui 
honore  ^galement  celui  qui  la  pratique  et  celui  qui  en  est 
I'objet.  Toutes  les  reseources  du  pays  furent  mises  %  la 
disposition  da  capitaine  Fraufois." ' 

Governor  King  was  ancceeded  in  the  government  of  New 
Sonth  Wales  by  Captain  Bligh,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  on  the 
I3th  of  August,  1806.  His  administration,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  was,  on  the  whole,  unfortunate  for  the 
colony;  but  the  circumstaiiees  in  which  he  was  placed 
were  exceedingly  peculiar,  and  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion exceedingly  great.  The  period  of  his  administration, 
I  have  been  given  to  understand,  was  shortened  through 
the  underhand  representations  of  those  who  had  been  a 
thorn  in  his  side  all  along ;  and  in  order,  I  presume,  to 
neutralize  the  evidence  be  might  otherwise  have  given  at 
'  Penm,  Voyage  d«  Dccow>erte«  oua  Terrea  Austraiea,  i.  36S. 
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Downing  Street,  in  regard  to  the  oircumslancee  of  tho 
colony,  a  certificate  of  character  was  sent  home  along  with 
him,  of  Buch  a  kind  a?  to  induce  the  Minietry  to  treat  him 
with  neglect — a  circumBtance  which  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, embittered  the  remainder  of  bis  days. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

8TA.TE  OF  THE  COLONT  DURING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
OOTERNOR  BLIGH,  WITH  AN  ACCOTTNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN 
AND  RESULT   OF   THE   COLONIAL   REBELLION   IN    1808. 


"  Hero — a  sheer  hnlk — Hea  poor  Tom  Bowling!" 

The  fourth  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  wm  William 
Bligh,  Esq.,  a  poet-captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  This  ofGeer 
had  previously  been  sent  out  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
in  command  of  H.M.S.  "  Bonnty,"  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing plants  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
in  order  to  their  being  conveyed  to  the  West  Indies  ;  as  it 
was  supposed  that  that  singular  tree  would,  if  cultivated  in 
the  West  India  iBlauds,  atford  a  valuable  and  economical 
I  article  of  food  for  the  slave  population;  but  the  crew  of  the 
'  "Bounty,"  having  mutinied  in  the  course  of  their  voyage, 
turned  Captain  Bligh  and  his  officers  adrifl  in  the  long- 
:  boat,  and  carried  the  vessel  to  one  of  the  numerous  islands 
with  which  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  is  studded,  doubtless  to 
lead  a  life  of  unrestrained  and  licentious  indulgence  among 
their  half- civilized  inhabitanls.  The  misfortune  which 
Captain  Bligh  had  thus  experienced  in  the  service,  and  the 
superior  seamanship  and  general  ability  he  had  displayed, 
in  conducting  his  boat's  crew  along  the  noi'thern  coast  of 
Australia  to  the  island  of  Timor,  in  the  Indian  Archipeli^o, 
together  with  his  other  servicea  as  a  Captain  in  the  Navy, 
having  strongly  recommended  him   to  the  Government  of 
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the  period,  he  was  appointed  to  sncceeJ  Captun  King  in 
the  government  of  New  South  Walee.* 

The  character  of  Governor  Bligh  has  at  different  periods, 
and  according  aa  diSerent  parties  have  Bucce^sivel^  obtained 
the  management  of  the  colonial  press,  been  pursued  with 
the  moat  unqualified  vituperation,  and  loaded  with  the  most 
anqualified  praise.  As  is  usnal  in  such  cases,  tho  truth  lies 
between.  That  he  liad  faults,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny ; 
but  that  he  had  also  redeeming  qualities,  which  in  great 
measure  neutralized  these  faults,  and  proved  bim  to  be  a 
much  better  man  than  the  greater  number  of  his  enemies, 
will,  I  conceive,  appear  equally  evident  from  the  following 
sketch. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  tenor  of  Governor 
Bligh's  instructions  relative  to  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  ;  but  the  first  object  which  he  undertook  with  might 
and  main  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  was  the  abolition  of  \ 
the  military  monopoly,  and  especially  in  the  article  of  ardent  ^ 
spirits, 'Tiliis  monopoly  (for  such  it  was  in  reality)  was 
everywhere  spoken  against  by  those  who  wished  well  to 
the  colony.  Its  evil  eficets  were  everywhere  apparent. 
With  a  view  to  its  discontinuance,  Governor  Hunter  had 
recommended  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  recall  the 
corps  forthwith  to  England ;  and  fortunate  indeed  would  it 
have  been  for  the  colony,  had  that  recommendation  been 
attended  to.     But  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Captain 

•  A  second  olijeot  of  the  eipeditioD  of  the  "Bonnty"  had  been  to 
erplore  ToireH  Straits,  or  the  passage  between  Aastralia  and  New 
Goinea.  On  the  unforiiinate  termination  of  that  expedition,  Captain 
Bligb  was  authorized  to  fit  out  two  t-essels  in  whatever  way  he  might 
think  proper,  to  proceed  a  second  time  to  the  South  Seas  for  the 
BCiComplishment  of  the  same  important  objecta.  On  that  second 
expedition  he  was  entirely  suocesBful;  while  H.M.8.  "Pandora," 
which  bad  been  despatched  in  the  meantime  in  searoh  of  the  mati- 
neera  of  the  "  Bounty,"  was  loat  in  Torres  Straits. 
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Hunter  was  himself  removed  from  the  govemment  of  New 
South  Wales  by  that  very  influence  againet  which  he  had 
borne  testimony,  it  vbs  not  likely  that  tbe  gangrene  which 
he  had  failed  to  eradicate  from  its  body  politic  so  soon 
afler  its  first  appearance,  would  readily  yield  to  the  lancet 
of  a  succeeding  Goyernor,  after  it  had  puahed  its  roots  into 
the  vitals  of  the  system,  and  become  a  wide-spreading  and 
putrefying  sore. 

From  the  unrestrained  importation  of  ardent  spirits, 
which'  had  uniformly  preTailed  in  the  colony  fi'om  its  first 
settlement,  a  pi-actico  of  a  most  pernicious  and  demoralizing 
\  tendency,  especially  in  a  convict  colony,  had  grown  into 
general  nae ;  I  mean  the  employment  of  ardent  spiiita  as  a 
sort  of  colonial  currency,  or  universal  medium  of  exchange. 
'  The  Bnbjoined  reply,  vsi  the  evidence  of  John  Macarthor, 
Esq.,  to  the  following  question,  which  he  was  asked  on  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Johnston  in  the  year  1811,  exhibits  the 
extent  to  which  tills  ruinous  practice  had  been  carried  in 
New  South  Wales  :— 

"  Has  not  the  barter  of  spirits  been  always  practised  by 
I     every  person  in  the  colony,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  fixim 

the  want  of  currency?" 
'  "  I  kuow  of  no  exception;  as  far  as  my  observation  went, 
■  it  was  univewal :  officers  civil  and  military,  clei^,  every 
I  description  of  inhabitants,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  every  article  of  oon- 
\  sumption,  in  that  sort  of  commodity  which  the  people  who 
I  bad  to  sell  were  inclined  to  take:  in  many  cases  you  could 
not  get  labour  performed  without  it." 

To  the  same  purpose  Captain  Kemp,  of  the  New  SouUi 
Wales  Corps,  when  asked  a  similar  question  on  the  same 
occasion  makes  a  similar  reply: — 

"  Was  the  barter  of  spirits  prohibited  by  Grovernor  Mac- 
quarie;  or  were  the  officere  of  the  seventy-third  regiment 
allowed  to  barter  spirita?" 
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"The  Governor,  clergy,  officers  civil  and  military,  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  people,  bartered  apirits  when  I 
left  Sydney,— viz.  in  May,  1810." 

The  breaking  np  of  this  moDstroas  system  had  been  par- 
ticularly  enjoined  on  Governor  Bligh,  as  appears  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  instructions,  under  the  sign 
manual,  dated  at  St.  James's,  May  25th,  1805  :— 

"  And  whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  us,  that  great 
evils  have  ariaea  from  the  unrestrained  importation  of 
spirits  into  our  said  settlement,  from  vessels  touching  there, 
whereby  both  the  settlers  and  convicts  have  been  induced 
to  barter  and  exchange  their  live-stock  and  other  necessary 
articles  for  the  said  spirits,  to  their  particular  loss  and 
detriment,  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  said  settlement  at 
large;  wo  do  therefore  strictly  enjoin  you,  on  pain  of  our 
ntmuat  displeasure,  to  order  and  direct,  that  no  spirits  shall 
be  landed  from  any  vesBel  coming  to  our  said  settlement, 
without  your  consent,  or  that  of  our  Govern  or- in- chief  for 
the  time  being,  previously  obtained  for  that  purpose;  which 
orders  and  directions  you  are  to  signify  to  all  captains  or 
masters  of  ships  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  our  said 
settlement;  and  you  are  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  most 
efiectual  measures  that  the  said  orders  and  directions  shall 
he  sirictly  obeyed  and  complied  with." 

The  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Governor  Bligh,  in 
accordance  with  these  instructions,'  obtained  the  express 

*  The  folloiring  is  a  copy  of  the  General  Order  iaaned  by  his 
Exoelleooy  Govemca;  Bligh  on  this  subject  of  date  14th  February, 
1807.     Its  provisions  are  snfGcientl;  Btringent. 

"  His  Bicellenoy  tlie  Qovernor  laments  to  find,  by  his  late  visit  . 
throagh  the  coloay,  tlist  the  moat  ualamitooB  eTJJa  have  been  pro- 
duced by  personH  bartering  or  paying  BpiritB  for  grain  of  oU  kinda, 
and  the  neceBBariea  of  life  in  general,  and  to  labourers  for  their  hire  ; 
Bnch  prooeedinga  depreaaing  the  induatrioaa,  and  depriving  the 
eettlera  of  their  comforts. — In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  tbeae 
grievouB  complaints,  and  U<  relieve  the  inhabitants  who  have  suffered 
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approbation  of  Hia  M^esty's  Government,  aa  is  evident 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  Excellency 
from  the  Bigbt  Hononi-ablo  Lord  Castlereogh,  of  date 
December  31,  1807:— 

"  I  am  to  express  His  Majesty's  approbation  of  the  deter- 
mination you  have  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  the  barter  of 
spirits,  which  appears  to  have  been  abused,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  morals  of  the  colony;  and  I  am  to  recommend, 
that  whatever  regulations  you  may  find  it  most  eligible  to 
establish  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  yet  that  you  will  never 
admit  a  free  importation,  but  preserve  the  trade  nnder  your  . 
entii'e  control;  and  that  you  will  not  fail  rigorously  to  levy 

by  this  trafSo,  be  feels  it  hia  dat?  to  pat  a  total  stop  to  this  barter 
in  future,  and  to  proliibit  tha  eiohange  of  spirits  or  otber  liquolB  as 
pajraent  for  grain,  animal  food,  labour,  wearing  appore],  or  any 
I  other  oommodity  irbatever,  to  all  deacriptioDB  of  persODS  in  the 
.  C0I0117  and  ita  depandenoies.  If  a  prisoner  ia  oonviat«d  before  a 
'  bench  of  magistrates  of  any  of  the  ofienoea  above  stated,  he  shall 
receive  a  pmuahment  of  one  hundred  lashea,  and  be  seDtenoed  to  hard 
labour  for  twelve  monthsl — If  a  settler,  free  b^  aervitude,  pardon,  or 
omancipatioD,  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  aJl  indulgences  Aromthe  Crown, 
aentenoed  to  three  montha'  impriaonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  20t. 
to  the  King: — If  a  settler  who  oame  free  into  the  colony,  or  any  other 
free  inhabitante,  maatera  or  aoj'  other  deBcriptioiia  of  peraoDS  on 
board  of  abipa  or  veaaels,  they  are  to  lege  all  indnlgences  granted 
them  by  the  Crown,  and  pay  a  fine  of-  501.  to  the  King ;  all  which 
fines,  on  conviction,  ahall  be  levied  by  the  provoat-marshal,  one 
moiety  to  be  given  to  the  iofortner,  aod  the  other  to  be  at  the  dia> 
poaal  of  the  Government.  Hia  Eicelleooy  has  the  atrongeat  con- 
fidence, from  the  known  diatresa  of  the  colony  in  consequence  of  this 
pemioioua  barter,  that  all  officers,  civil  and  militAiy,  will  be  aidinj^ 
and  aBsiatlog  in  carrying  thia  order  into  foil  execution,  which  ulti- 
mately must  tend  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people,  and  to  give 
credit  and  stability  to  the  settlement  at  large. 

"  By  command  of  Hia  ExcelleDcy, 

"E.  Gehfin,  See." 
"  Government  House,  Sydney, 
"Febrnary  Itth,  1807." 
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the  peaaltiea  yoa  eliall  establish  for  preventing  illegal  im- 
port." 

It  was  scarcely  to  tie  expected,  however,  that  measarea 
of  this  kind  coald  be  carried  iuto  effect  without  giving  pro- 
digious offeucej  especially  to  those  persona  whose  rank  or 
office  had  enabled  them  to  derive  peculiar  advantages  from 
the  unrestrained  importation  of  spirits,  under  e  difierent 
ay  stem  of  management,  and  to  turn  the  barter  of  that  com- 
Diodity,  of  universal  requisition,  into  a  source  of  great  per- 
sonal profit.  The  manifestations  of  this  feeling,  were  but 
too  evident  in  the  seqael. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  ^e  great  March  flood  of  1806 
bad  occurred  onlj  four  months  before  the  aiTival  of  Gover- 
nor Bligh.  The  occurrence  of  an  inundation  of  this  kind, 
on  the  Hawkesbury  river,  at  a  time  when  very  little  grain 
was  cultivated  in  anjr  other  part  of  the  colony,  was  pecu- 
liarly calamitous,  and  its  consequences  were  therefore  the 
more  generally  felt.  Maize  meal  and  floor  of  the  coareeet 
quality  were  sold  in  Sydney  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  pound,  the  two  pound  loaf  being  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence, and  even  five  Bhillings;  and  whole  families  on  the 
Hawkesbury  had  no  brea<l  in  their  houses  for  mouths 
together.  In  these  circumstances,  Governor  Bligh  did 
everything  that  a  Governor  could  do  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress of  the  colony.  He  made  a  personal  tour  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  settlers 
individually.  He  caused  a  number  of  the  Government 
cattle,  which  had  thou  increased  to  a  large  herd,  to  be 
slaughtered  and  divided  among  them;  and,  in  order  to  en- 
courage tbem  to  cultivate  as  large  an  extent  of  ground  aa 
possible  for  the  future,  he  engaged  to  purchase  for  the 
King's  stores  all  the  wheat  they  could  dispose  of  after  the 
next  harvest  at  ten  shillings  a  bushel.  The  consequences 
of  this  judicious  and  beneficent  measure  were  speedily 
apparent.     The  dispirited  settlers  were  stimulated  to  in- 
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crecksed  exertions;  a  large  extent  of  cleared  ground,  whicli 
bad  been  enriched  by  uuccesBive  floods,  was  laid  under 
cnltivation ;  and  Divine  Frovidenco  blessing  the  colony 
Tvitli  an  abundant  harreBt,  plenty  and  contentment  were  at 
length  happily  restored. 

For  his  zealous  and  patriotic  exertions  on  this  occa- 
sion, GoTernor  Bligh  subsequently  obtained  the  following 
testimony  of  approval  from  the  Imperial  Government. 
It  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  Excellency,  from 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  of  date  3l8t  December, 
1807:— 
I  "  I  am  to  express  Lord  Castlereagh's  approbation  of 
the  measures  taken  by  you  to  relieve  the  Colony  fi-om 
the  late  calamities,  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  colonists  in  not  taking  precautions  against  possible 
,    inundation." 

The  Governor  had  observed,  moreover,  that  indepen- 
dently of  their  liability  to  floods,  the  agricultural  intei-eet, 
which  it  behoved  the  Colonial  Executive  at  so  important  a 
crisis  especially  to  encourage,  was  extremely  depressed,  in 
consequence  of  the  miserable  system  of  traflic  to  which  I 
*  have  already  alluded,  and  which  was  then  prevalent  in  the 
colony;  for  rum,  and  not  British  money,  was  at  that  time 
the  general  medium  of  exchange  lu  the  purchase  of  every 
'  thing  saleable  throughout  the  territory.  Now,  to  such  per- 
sbnq  as  emancipated  convict  Bettlers,  who  were  just  begin- 
ning to  acquire  the  habits  of  virtuous  industry  in  the  salu- 
tary pursuits  of  agriculture,  no  state  of  things  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  injurious;  as  it  daily  exposed  them  to  the 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  barter  away  their  hard- 
earned  produce  for  what  could  ouly  contribute  to  the  misery 
and  ruin  of  their  families.  Besides,  it  had  not  escaped  the 
Governor's  observation,  that  the  industrious  free  emigrant 
settlers  of  the  humbler  class  were  also  universally  kept 
down  through  the  operatbn  of  the  same  system,  though  in 
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a  somewhat  difierent  wa;;  for,  io  disposing  of  their  agri- 
cultural produce  to  the  merchants  or  rather  dealers  in 
Sydney,  they  could  only  obtain  payment  in  property,  as  it 
was  called,  t.  e.  in  mm,  t«a,  sugar,  or  such  other  goods  aa 

the  dealer  had  to  dispose  of,  at  an  enormous  percentage 
above  their  real  valae. 

Uovernor  Bligh,  therefore,  immediately  set  himself  to 
introduce  a  better  order  of  things,  in  so  fai'  ns  these  classes 
of  the  colonial  population  ivcre  concerned.  With  this  view 
he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  in  tbe  agricultural  districts  of 
the  colony,  inquiring  successively  into  the  circumstances 
and  i-esources  of  each  of  the  settlers,  and  taking  a  list  of 
the  articles  of  household  consumption  which  each  informed 
him  he  stood  in  need  of,  as  welt  as  of  tiie  quantity  of  beef, 
pork,  nheat,  or  maize,  which  he  tliought  lie  was  likely  to 
be  able  to  turn  into  the  King's  stores  in  fbe  course  of  the 
ensuing  seasou :  and  according  to  the  idea  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  form  of  each  settler's  wants  and  abilities,  ho  gavo 
him  an  order  forthwith  on  the  Commissariat  for  tiie  articles 
which  he  judged  it  requisite  for  him  to  receive,  the  price 
of  which  he  was  to  pay  in  produce  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  at 
the  ensuing  harrest. 

This  arrangement  was  anqaectionahly  the  most  judicious, 
the  most  philanthropic,  and  the  most  directly  conducive  to 
the  rapid  advancement  of  a  colony,  composed  of  such 
heterogeneous  materials  aa  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  it  ivas  possible  for  any  Governor  to  have  adopted  at  , 
the  period  in  question  ;  for  as  the  King's  stores  at  that  time 
contained  almost  every  article  that  was  required  in  a  family, 
and  as  the  Governor  set  a  very  moderate  price  on  those 
articles  that  were  thus  to  be  exchanged  for  produce  with 
the  settlers,  it  was  the  direct  interest  of  the  latter  to  make 
immediate  payment  whenever  they  were  able  to  do  so  ;  as, 
in  the  event  of  their  failure,  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain 
a  second  supply  from  the  Stores,  and  as  everything  they 
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requii'ed  to  purchaae  was  sure  to  cost  them  at  least  four 
times  the  price  anywhere  else. 

'  No  wonder  tben  that  the  memory  of  GovemorBligfa 
should  have  been  warmly  cherisheS^  as  it  certainly  was  for 
a  long  period  by  the  middle  and  lower  claseos  of  the  settlera 
-  of  older  standing  throughout  the  colony.  "  Them  were  the 
days  for  the  poor  settler,"  said  a  loquacions  personage,  of 
one  of  those  classes,  at  whose  comfortable  house  I  was  glad 
to  pass  the  night  on  one  occasion,  after  a  long  and  dreary 
ride  of  fifty  miles  over  a  mountainous  and  desert  tract  of 
countiy ;  and  who,  though  originally  transported  many 
years  before  as  a  notorious  smuggler,  was  then  a  repnlable 
proprietor  of  land,   and   the  father  of  a  well-reared  and 

)  industrious  family  : — "  Them  wcj-e  the  days,  sir,  for  the 
poor  settler :  he  had  only  to  tell  the  Governor  what  he 
wanted,  and  he  was  sure  to  get  it  from  the  Stores  ;  what- 
ever it  was,  sir,  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor,  from  a  penn'orth 
o'  packthread  to  a  ship's  cable." 
\  This  beneficent  and  patriotic  arrangement  of  the 
Governor's,  however,  was  directly  opposed  to  the  private 
interests  of  that  compai'atively  numerous  and  powerful  class 
of  indiTiduals  who  had  grown  corpulent  on  the  drunkenness 
of  the  colony,  and  who  lived  and  moved  and  bad  their 
being,  as  men  of  credit  and  renown,  on  the  increase  and 
perpetuation  of  that  detestable  vice.  Certain  parties  of 
good  repute  could  no  longer  sell  the  usual  quantity  of 
Bengal  ram,  Brazils  tobacco,  Siam  sugar.  Young  Hysou 
tea,  or  British  manufactured  goods  at  the  uatial  remunerating 
ipricex — a  change  of  system,  which  of  course  could  not  be 

I  tolerated.  In  short,  the  craft  was  in  danger,  and  the  rapid 
falling  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometers  of  the  dififerent 

.    harems  of  the  colony  portended  a  storm. 

When  a  quantity  of  combnstible  materials  has  been 
indnstriously  heaped  together  to  produce  an  explosion,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  in  whose  kitchen  the  match  is  lighted 
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to  fire  the  tr»D.  The  gentleman  who  was  f&«  immediate 
occaeion — I  should  be  Bony  to  style  him  the  cmae — of  the 
explosioD  that  ensued  in  the  instance  in  question,  vae  John 
Macarthnr,  Esquire,  formerlj  Captain  anil  Paymaster  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  but,  for  some  time  previous  to 
Governor  Bligh's  arrival,  a  merchant  in  the  colony.  This 
gentleman,  who  was  for  several  years  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1834,  a  member  of  the  Nominee 
Legblative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  deserves  the 
highest  credit,  not  only  for  having  been  the  first  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  colony  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the 
growth  of  fine  wool,  but  also  for  the  virtuous  example  which 
his  own  well-regulated  family  uniformly  exhibited  to  the 
European  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  As  a  merchant, 
however,  Mr.  Macarthur's  interest  was  unquestionably 
opposed  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  Grovemor'u 
measures ;  and  His  Excellency,  it  would  seem,  being  a  plain, 
straight- forward,  sea-faring  man,  was  apprehensive  of 
counter-action  iu  carrying  these  measures  into  elTect  firom 
his  superior  ability.  But  although  thin  state  of  feeling  nn- 
questionably  existed  for  some  time,  the  unhappy  events  that 
ensued  were  the  result  of  certain  overt  acts  and  proceedings, 
ivbich  it  is  necessary  to  detail  at  some  length,  as  they  relate 
to  a  very  important  period  of  colonial  history,  which  has 
not  unfrequently  been  made  the  subject  of  the  grossest 
misrepresentation. 

Previous  to  the  March  flood  of  1806,  the  usual  price  of 
wheat  was  seven  shilliugs  aad  sixpence  a  bushel,  and  in 
mercantile  transactions  promissory  notes  were  frequently 
given  and  received  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  of  the  next  ensuing  harvest  ;  the  parties 
in  such  transactions  mutually  conceiving  that  the  price  of 
that  commodity  would  continue  nearly  stationary.  In  cou' 
sequence,  however,  of  the  calamitous  visitation  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  price  of  wheat  rose,  iu  the  year  1806-7, 
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!  Beventj'  shillings  or  even  eighty  shilliDgs  per  bushel.*  In 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Macarthur,  happening  to  hold  a 
promissory  note  of  the  kind  referred  to,  of  data  previous  to 
the  inundation,  insisted  on  its  literal  fulfilment  some  timo 
posterior  to  that  calamity  :  but  the  person  who  had  given 
the  note,  holding  that  be  woe  bound  only  to  make  payment 
at  the  rate  at  which  wheat  was  selling  when  the  note  was 
given,  and  resistiiig  the  demand  on  that  ground,  the  case 
was  i-eferred  for  decision  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  which 
the  Goveruor  decided  against  Mr.  Macarthur,  on  the  hroad 
principle  of  equity  which  it  seemed  to  him  to  involve. 
Previous  to  the  decision,  however,  Mr.  Macarthur  had 
aubmitted  a  paper  to  the  Governor,  in  which  he  contended, 
that  SB  the  drawer  of  the  note — an  emancipated  Scotch 
convict  of  the  name  of  Andi-ew  Thomson — was  not  one  of 
the  persons  who  had  suffered  from  the  flood,  and  would  have 
bad  the  ndvanti^eof  the  terms  of  payment  in  the  event  of  a 
fall  in  the  market  occurring  previous  to,the  note's  becoming 
due,  he  was  bound  to  make  payment  according  to  its  literal 
meaning  :  but  the  Governor  refusing  to  hear  anything  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Macarthur  took  offence,  and  never  after- 
wards made  his  appeni-ance  at  Government  House,  although 
the  Governor  subsequently  called  on  Mr.  Macarthur,  on 
being  told  that  he  was  indisposed. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1807,  the  ship  "Dart,"  of  which 
Mr.  Macarthur  was  in  part  owner,  arrived  in  Sydney  from 
London.  Agreeably  to  the  usual  practice  on  sucb  occasions, 
her  Manifest  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harris,  tbe  naval  officer, 
to  the  Governor  ;  who,  observing  in  the  list  of  articles  two 
large  stills — the  one  addressed  for  Mr.  Macarthur,  and  the 
other  for  Captain  Abbott,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,* 

*  In  the  month  of  November,  1806,  ko  much  aa  71.  waa  paid  for  a 
bnsliel  of  maize  for  aced  at  the  HairkeBbnr;. 

<  I  have  been'  informed  that  Captain  Abbott  had  ordered  a  atQI  to 
be  BMit  to  him  b/  Ms  agent  in  London ;  oonoeiving,  duabttesa,  from 
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— made  a  minute  on  the  Manifest,  directing  the  naval 
officer  to  place  both  of  the  stills  in  the  King's  store,  in 
order  to  their  being  sent  back  by  the  first  ship  to  England, 
the  distillation  of  spirits  being  prohibited  in  the  colony. 
As  the  cappers,  or  boilers  of  the  etilla,  however,  had  been 
-  packed  full  of  medicine,  the  naval  officer  had  allowed  them 
to  be  convej'ed  to  Mr.  Macarthur's  pi-emises,  notwithstanding 
the  Gkivemor's  order  to  the  contrary,  while  the  heads  and 
'wonuB  wei'e  deposited  in  the  King's  store.  In  the  month  of 
October  following,  when  the  ship  "  Duke  of  Portland  "  was 
abont  to  sail  for  London,  it  was  diDcovered  that  vhe  coppers 
were  still  in  Mr.  Macarthur'a  poeseBsion  ;  and  the  circum- 
stance  being  notified  to  the  Governor,  he  ordered  the  naval 
officer,  the  late  Robert  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Sjilnej,  aflerwanls 
a  member  of  the  Nominee  Legislative  Coancil  of  the  colony, 
to  have  them  shipped  forthwith,  Mr.  Campbell  having 
accordingly  written  to  that  effect  to  Mr.  Blaxcell,  Mr,  Mac- 
arthm''8  partner,  Mr,  Macarthur  replied,  in  a  letter  to  the 
naval  officer,  stating  that  "  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Captain  Abbott's  still,  and  that  he  intended  to  dispose  of 
his  own  to  some  ship  going  to  India  or  China  ;  but  that  if 
that  should  be  objected  to,  the  head  and  worm  could  be 
disposed  of  as  His  Excellency  thought  proper,  and  that  he 
would  apply  the  copper  to  some  domestic  use,"  Mr. 
Campbell  showed  this  letter  to  the  Governor,  who  merely 
directed  him  to  enforce  the  original  order  for  the  re-ship< 
ment  of  the  stills  complete  to  England.     The  naval  officer 

the  liigh  price  of  spirita  uid  Ibe  insatiable  demand  for  the  articlo  in 
the  colony,  tliat  it  nonld  prove  a  good  Bpeoii]ation.  Captaiii  Abbott's 
agent  was  also  agent  far  Mr.  Macarttar;  and  rightly  oonceiving 
that,  if  the  speonlation  was  n  good  one  for  the  former  uf  these  gentle- 
men, it  nonld  be  equal);  ao  for  the  latter,  he  had  scmt  Mr.  Macarthnr 
a  still  also,  without  an;  orders  &oni  that  gentleman,  and  eatirel;  of 
his  onn  accord.  I  have  TeasaD  to  believe  that  this  atatemeat  is  well 
founded. 
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accordingly  sent  his  nephew,  Mr.  B.  Campbell,  jun,,'  to  Mr. 
Macarthur,  agreeably  to  the  Governor's  order,  for  the  two 
coppers  ;  and  on. Mr.  Macarthm-'s  refueing  to  give  them  up 
■without  a  receipt,  Mr.  Campbell,  junior,  procured  a  receipt 
from  the  navaJ  officer  for  "  two  stills  with  beads  and  worms 
complete."  Mr.  Macarthnr,  however,  refused  to  take  the 
receipt  in  that  form,  as  he  never  bad  either  "heads"  or 
"  worms  "  in  his  possession  ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  jnn.,  conse- 
quently returned  to  procure  another  receipt  from  bio  uncle : 
but  the  naval  officer  refusing  to  give  any  other  receipt  than 
the  one  be  bad  already  given,  which,  it  seems,  corresponded 
with  the  description  in  his  books,  Mr,  Campbell,  junior, 
returned  to  Mr.  Macarthur  agreeably  to  bia  original  order. 
Mr.  Macarthur  showed  him  where  the  stills  were,  and  told 
bim  he  might  take  them  away  at  his  own  risk,  which  be 
did  accordingly.  Mr,  Macarthur,  however,  immediately 
prosecuted  Mr,  Campbell,  junior,  before  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates for  this  alleged  illegal  seizure  of  his  property ;  and  after 
the  evidence  had  been  fully  beard,  made  a  statement  in  open 
court,  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  people,  whom  the 
singularity  of  the  case  had  attracted,  to  the  following  effect : 
— "  It  would  therefore  appear  that  a  Bi'itisb  subject,  in  a 
British  settlement,  in  which  the  British  laws  are  estibliebed 
by  the  Royal  patent,  has  had  his  property  wrested  from 
bim  by  a  non-accredited  individual,  without  any  authority 
being  produced,  or  any  other  reason  being  assigned,  than 
that  it  was  the  Governor's  order.  It  is  therefore  for 
you,  gentlemen,  to  determine  whether  this  be  the  tenure 
on  which  Englishmen  hold  their  property  in  New  South 
Wales." 

In  the  month  of  November,  1807,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
occurrence  just  mentioned,  the  schooner  "  Parramatta,"  of 
■which  Mr.  Macarthur  was  also  in  part  owner,  arrived  fVom 

*  The  late  Bobert  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Bligh  Street,  Bydoej. 
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the  island  of  T&hiti,  vhtther  she  had  sailed  from  Sydnej  in 
the  month  of  Jane  previone,  under  the  command  of  a 
Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Glen,  vho  was  afterwards 
mnrdered  with  all  his  crew  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
A  convict,  it  seems,  of  the  name  of  Hoare,  had  escaped 
from  the  colony  by  the  "  Patramatta,"  and  had  been  left  by 
the  captain  at  Tahiti  ;  and  as  the  misBionaries  at  that 
island  complained  of  the  circumstance  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Bligh,  judicial  proceedings  were  immediately 
commenced  against  the  vessel  on  her  retnm  to  port,  to 
recover  the  penalty  which  had  thus  been  incurred  by  the 
captain  and  owners  nnder  the  colonial  regulations.  The  re- 
Bult  of  these  proceedinga  was,  that  a  bond  for  900/.,  which 
had  been  given  by  the  owners  to  the  Colonial  Government 
on  the  veesers  first  arrival  In  the  colony,  and  had  been 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  naval  officer,  was  declared  to 
liave  been  forfeited,  and  the  penalty  duly  incurred.  From 
this  decision  Mr.  Mocarthur  appealed  to  the  Governor, 
who,  however,  did  not  choose  to  interfere  with  the  decision 
of  the  Court.  In  the  meantime,  the  owners  refusing  to  pay 
the  penalty,  the  naval  officer  refused  to  enter  the  vessel,  and 
seized  all  her  papers ;  constables  being  in  the  meantime 
put  on  board,  t«  prevent  the  landing  of  any  part  of  her 
cargo. 

In  consequence  of  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  tlie 
naval  officer,  Mr.  Macartbur  notified  to  Glen  and  the 
crew  that  he  had  abandoned  the  vessel,  and  that  they 
had  consequently  nothing  further  to  expect  from  him. 
Glen  accordingly  went  on  shore  with  his  crew,  informing 
the  naval  officer  of  his  being  virtually  ordered  t-o  do  so 
by  Mr.  Macartbur,  and  making  affidavit  to  that  effect  in 
justification  of  hie  procedure  in  the  Judge  Advocate's 
office,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  colonial  regulations  for 
seamen  to  remain  on  shore  in  Sydney.  In  consequence  of 
this  affidavit,  the  Judge  Advocate  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
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Macarthnr,  eummoning  him  to  Sydoey  to  aoswcr  in  the 
CHBe  on  Hie  day  following,  to  which  Mr.  Macarthar  replied 
in  writiDg,  declining  to  attend. 

The  Judge  Advocate,  construiog  Mr.  Macarthur's  de- 
clining to  attend  at  Sj'dnej'  into  h  contempt  of  his  authority, 
issued  a  warrant  to  apprehend  his  perEon,  and  convey  him 
to  Sydney,  to  anawer  in  the  case  before  himself  and  other 
justices  of  the  peace  on  the  16th  of  December.  Mr. 
Francis  Oakes,  t«  whom  this  warrant  was  addressed,  had 
been  sent  ont  in  the  ship  "  Duff"  about  teii  years  before 
as  a  missionary  to  Tahiti,  but  had  left  the  island  in  a 
twelvemonth  thereafter,  in  copeeqiience  of  some  demoustra- 
tion  of  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  aod  was 
then  settled  as  chief  constable  at  Parramatta,  where  Mr. 
Macarthur  resided.  Mr.  Oakes  accordingly  waited  on 
Mr.  Macarthur  in  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  after 
many  humble  apologies  presented  the  Judge  Advocate's 
warrant ;  on  the  perusal  of  which,  Mr.  Macarthur  gave 
him  the  following  wi-itten  paper  in  testimony  of  hia  haviog 
duly  executed  it  ;  observing  at  the  time,  agreeably  to  the 
tenor  of  an  affidavit  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Oakes, 
f  "  that  had  the  person  who  issved  that  varrant  served  it 
,  instead  of  him,  he  wouid  have  spumed  him  from  hia  presence ;" 
•  "  that  if  he  came  a  second  time  to  enforce  the  warrant,  to  come 
well  armed,  as  he  never  would  submit  till  blood  was  shed;" 
and  "  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but 
'_  let  them  alone,  they  will  soon  make  a  rope  to  han^  themselves." 

"  Parramatta,  Deoember  15, 1807. 
"  Mr.  Oakes, 
"  Ton  irill  inform  the  perBons  who  sent  yon  here  with  the  warrajit 
you  have  bow  shown  me,  and  given  me  a.  copy  of,  that  I  never  will 
submit  to  the  horrid  tyranny  that  is  attompted,  nntil  I  am  forced ; 
that  I  couaider  it  with  Hcom  and  contempt,  as  I  do  the  persona  who 
have  (lirected  it  to  be  eiecnted. 

(Signed)         "J.  Macikthub." 
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Mr.  Oakes  prooeoded  to  BjAaej  early  next  morning,  uid 
delivered  the  note  he  hftd  received  to  the  Judge  Advocate  ; 
relating  first  to  that  officer,  and  afterwards  to  the  Governor 
in  pereoD,  the  particulars  of  hiB  interview  with  Mr. 
Macarthur, — evidently  with  the  devotednefis  of  a  servant 
who  iB  conscious  of  being  the  bearer  of  important  and 
agreeable  intelligence,  the  relation  of  which  may  subse- 
quently prove  aUvantageons  to  himself.  Mr.  Oakea* 
dcpositioo  beiDg  then  taken  before  a  bench  of  magistrates, 
the  Judge  Advocate  issued  a  second  warrant,  addressed  to 
the  chief  constables  of  Sydney  and  Parramatta,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  apprehend  Mr.  Macarthnr,  and  lodge  him 
in  jail  until  he  should  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 
la  pursuance  of  this  warrant,  the  two  chief  constables,  with 
three  of  their  myrmidona,  armed  with  staves  or  cutlasses, 
apprehended  Mr,  Macarthur  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Grimes, 
the  Surveyor-general  of  the  colony,  in  Sydney  ;  and  Mr. 
Macarthur,  being  brought  before  a  bench  of  magistrates 
held  in  Sydney  on  the  day  following  (17th  December, 
1807),  was  forthwith  committed  for  trial  for  high  mis- 
demeanours before  a  Criminal  Court  to  be  assembled  for 
the  purpose,  but  was  immediately  liberated  on  bail. 

The  Criminal  Court  for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Macarthur, 
consisting  of  the  Judge  Advocate  and  six  officers  of  the 
Ifew  South  Wales  Corps,  met  at  Sydney  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1808 ;  and  as  the  case  had  excited  intense 
iotereet,  the  Court  was  crowded,  and  a  number  of  the 
private  soldiers  of  the  Corps  (into  which  about  fifty 
emancipated  convicts  had  been  enlisted),  armed  with  their 
eide-anuB,  were  in  anxious  attendance.  The  indictment 
had  been  prepared  by  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Crossley, 
who  had  been  transported  for  perjury,  but  had  afterwards, 
received  a  colonial  pardon  from  Governor  King,  and  was 
then  liviug  at  the  Hawkesbury.  This  person,  it  seems,  bad 
frequently  been   consulted  on   matters   of  law,  with  the 
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1  GoTeruor's  express  permiseion,  by  the  Judge  Advocate ; 

'  as  the  latter  had  not  received  .a  legal  education  himself,  and 
was  consequently  linpractiBed  in  euch  matters.  The  in- 
dictment charged  Mr.  Macarthur  'with  a  contravention  of 
the  Grovemor's  express  order,  in  detaining  the  boilers  of 
the  two  stills  in  his  premises,  and  also  with  an  inlenlion 
to  stir  up  the  people  of  the  colooy  to  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  Governor  and  Government,  in  tho  inflammatory  and 
eeditious  words  he  had  uttered  beforeabenchof  magiatrates 
in  Sydney,  convened  at  his  particular  instance  to  try  Mr. 
B.  Campbell,  junior,  for  the  seizure  of  the  stills.  It  also 
charged  him  with  intent  to  raise  die  satis  faction  and  discon- 
tentment in  the  colony,  and  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  contempt 
towards  the  Governor  and  Government,  in  inducing  the 
master  and  crew  of  the  Parramatta  schooner  to  come  on 
shore  in  direct  violation  of  the  colonial  regulations  :  and  it 
charged  him,  moreover,  with  a  seditious  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  aud  with  uttering  false, 
scandalous,  malicious,  defamatory,  and  seditions  words,  of 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  the  paper  he  had  given  to 
the  chief  constable  Oakes,  and  in  the  expressions  he  had 
used  in  conversation  with  that  functionary  respecting  the 
Governor  and  Government. 

Previous  to  the  trial,  Mr.  Macartbnr  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Governor,  protesting  for  eeveral  reasons 
against  the  Judge  Advocate's  presiding  on  the  occasion, 
and  requesting  that  his  Excellency  would  appoint  some 
disinterested  person  to  preside  in  his  room  ;  but  the 
Governor  being  given  to  understand  that  the  Court  could 
not  be  constitnted  without  the  Judge  Advocate,  refused  to 
interfere,  and  replied  that  the  law  must  take  its  course. 
As  sooD,  however,  as  the  Judge  Advocate  had  administered 
the  usnal  oath  to  the  six  officers,  and  was  proceeding  to 
take  it  himself  according  tethe  usual  form,  Mr.  Macartbur, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  surrendered  to  the  Court  by 
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bis  bail,  intemipted  the  proceedings  by  protaeting  againet 
the  Judge  Advocate's  being  a  member  of  tbe  Court,  and 
presiding  oa  the  trial.  The  Judge  Advocate,  howoTer, 
having  stated  tliat  there  could  be  no  Court  without  him, 
and  that  he  could  nut  be  objected  to,  as  \>j  the  terms  of  the 
King's  patent  the  Court  could  not  be  formed  without  him, 
Captain  £emp,  one  of  tbe  six  officers,  replied,  that  the 
Judge  Advocate  was  nothing  more  than  a  juryman,  or  than 
one  of  themselves,  and  might  therefore  be  objected  to,  and 
then  desired  Mr,  Macarthur  to  state  his  objections ; 
Lieutenant  Lawaon,  another  of  the  officers,  exclaiming, 
"  We  v>m  hear  him  ;"  and  the  Judge  Advocate  being  in 
the  meantime  compelled  to  remove  from  his  seat  as 
President  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Macarthur,  being  thus  allowed  liberty  ot  speech, 
read  a  long  protest,  with  great  animation  both  of  voice  and 
manner,  addressing  himself  sometimes  to  the  members  of  the 
Court  and  sometimes  to  the  bystanders. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  aildi-ess,  the  Judge  Advocate 
called  out  to  Mr.  Macarthur,  that  he  would  commit  him  for 
his  contemptuous  language ;  but  Captain  Kemp  addressing 
himself  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  calling  out,  "Ton 
commit!  No,  sir,  I  will  commit  you  to  jail,"  or  words  to 
that  effect;  the  Judge  Advocate,,  seeing  nothing  but  con- 
fusion likely  to  ensue,  and  apprehensive  of  personal  danger 
from  the  number  of  soldiers  with  their  side-arms  in 
and  about  the  Court,  called  out  that  he  "  adjourned  tbe 
Court,"  and  desired  the  people  to  diapei'se ;  but  Captuo 
Kemp  and  tbe  other  officers  called  the  people  back,  saying, 
*'  Stay,  stay  !  tell  the  people  not  to  go  out :  we  are  a  Court." 

The  Judge  Advocate  having  then  left  the  Court,  Mr. 
Macarthur  called  out  to  tbe  officers,  "Am  I  to  be  cast 
fortli  to  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  armed  ruffians — the  police  ?  " 
informing  them  at  the  same  time,  that  "  he  had  received 
private  information  from  his  friends  that  there  was  a  set  of 
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armed  mffians  prepared  agaluBt  him,"  and  requesting,  in  a 
depoaitjon  to  that  effect,  that  thoj  would  give  him  a  military 
guard.  The  officers  accordingly  pledged  themseWea  for 
Mr.  Macarthur's  safety,  saying,  "  We  will  protect  yoo," 
and  desired  some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Court  to  guard  him ; 
but  the  provoBt-mar^bal,  Mr,  Gore,  into  whose  hands  he 
had  been  sairendered  by  his  bail,  considering  the  Court 
adjourued  on  the  Judge  Advocate's  proclamation,  and  re- 
garding this  procedm-e  on  the  part  of  the  officers  as  a 
rescue  of  hia  prisoner,  immediately  made  affidavit  of  the 
circamstance  before  the  Judge  Advocate  and  three  other 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  procured  their  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  Mr.  Macarthur,  in  order  to  his  being 
lodged  in  jail. 

In  the  meantime,  the  six  officers  addressed  a  letter  to 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  informing  him  that  they  had 
agreed  to  sustain  Mr.  Macarthur's  objections  to  the  Judge 
Advocate,  aud  requesting  him  to  appoint  another  Judge 
Advocate  in  his  room  ;  to  which  Hia  Excellency  replied  by 
informing  them  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with 
their  request. 

On  receiving  this  letter  from  the  Governor,  the  officers 
addressed  a  second  letter  to  His  Excellency,  repeating  their 
objections  to  the  Judge  Advocate. 

The  Jndge  Advocate  having  in  the  meantime  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Governor,  detailing  the  circnmstancea 
above  mentioned,  and  also  stating  that  on  leaving  the  Court 
the  officers  had  refused  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  papei-s 
connected  with  the  proposed  trial,  His  Excellency  addressed 
to  them  a  further  communication,  requiring  them  to  deliver 
up  the  papers  to  the  Provost  Marshal,  Mr.  Gore,  and  his 
own  Secretary,  Mr.  Griffin. 

To  this  letter,  replies,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr,  Macar- 
thur's deposition,  bnt  declining  to  give  up  the  papers,  were 
returned. 
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In  ansver  to  these  letters,  a  farther  commnDicatlon  wm 
sent  b^  Hia  Excellency,  repeating  his  demand  for  the 
papers,  and  informing  the  officers  that  they  were  no  Court 
withoat  the  Judge  Advncate  ;  to  which  a  reply  waa  re- 
tamed  by  the  officers  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  adhering  to 
their  former  position,  but  expressing  their  willingness  to 
give  His  Excellency  an  attested  copy  of  the  papers,  and 
ioforming  him  of  their  haviug  adjonmed  to  the  following  day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  being  in  the  utmost  per- 
plexity as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  In  the  case,  a  messenger 
-was  despatched  to  Major  Johnston,  commanding  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps,  with  the  following  letter : — 

"  QoTBmniBnt  House,  Sydnej,  25th  Jannary,  1808. 
{HalJ-paat  five  o'clock.) 
"Sir, 
"  Hia  Excellency,  nnder  partitmlar  pablio  cironmatajices  irhioh 
have  oconrred,  desires  me  to  request  yoa  will  see  lum  without  delay. 
I  hare  the  hoaoor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Yont  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        "Bdmukd  GBmiir, 


To  this  letter.  Major  Johnston,  who  lived  about  four 
miles  out  of  town,  and  had  very  recently  sustained  an  injury 
by  a  fall  from  hia  chaise,  merely  returned  a  verbal  message, 
intimating  that  "  be  was  too  ill  to  come  to  Sydney,  and 
that  he  was  nnable  to  write." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  January,  the  provost 
marshal  apprehended  Mr.  Maoarlhnr,  on  the  warrant 
granted  by  the  Judge  Advocate  and  the' other  three  magis- 
trates, to  whom  be  had  made  affidavit  on  the  preceding  day 
that  Mr.  Macarthur  was  no  longer  in  his  custody,  and 
lodged  him  in  jail.  The  six  offleers  being  apprised  of  this 
circumstance,  on  their  reassembling  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment at  ten  o'clock,  addressed  a  letter  to  His  Excellency  on 
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the  subject ;  trftnsmittiDg  an  attested  copy  of  Mr.  Macar- 
tbur'a  objections  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  requiring  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Macarthur  to  his  foiTaer  bail. 

No  answer  having  in  the  interval  been  sent  by  the 
Governor  to  thia  letter,  the  officers  again  adjourned  at 
three  o'clock  p.m.  In  the  meantime,  the  Judge  Advocate, 
having  accused  the  officers,  in  his  memorial  to  His  Excel- 
lency above  mentioaed,  of  "  crimes  amounting  to  a  usurpa- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  government,  and  tending  to  incite  or 
create  rebellion,  or  other  outrageous  treason  in  the  people 
of  the  territory,"  and  having  prayed  His  Excellency  "to 
take  such  measures  in  the  case,  as  the  nature  thereof,  in 
His  Excellency's  judgment,  might  require,"  the  Governor 
detei-mined  to  isEue  a  summons  to  the  officers,  requiring 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Government  House  on  the 
following  day.  A  summons  was  accordingly  addressed  to 
fach  of  the  officers  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  By   HJH   Eioellenoy  William  Bligh,    Esq.,  Captain- General  and 

Governor. in-ohief  in  and  over  His  MaJBsty'fl  Territory  of  New 

South  Wales  and  its  DependencieB,  Ac.,  &c. 

"  The  Jndge  Advooate  having  presented  a  memorial  to  me,  in 

which  yon  are  charged  with  certain  crimes,  yon  are  therefore  hereby 

required  to  appear  before  ma  at  Government  Konse,  at  nine  o'clock 

to-morrow  morning,  to  answer  in  the  premiseE. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Government  Honae, 
Sydney,  this  26th  day  of  January,  1803. 

(Signed)  "  Wm.  BlIGH."  (L.B.) 

"  To  Copt.  Anth/my  Fenn  Kenqi,  of  Sis  Majestj/'s 
New  Soalh  Wales  Corps. 
"  By  command  of  His  Excellency, 

(Signed)        "Edmund  Qei^fim,  Secretary." 
At   the  same   time   the  Governor  wrote  as   follows  to 
Utyor  Johnston : — 

"Government  House,  Sydney,  26th  January,  1808. 
"Sir, 
"  Id  answer  to  my  letter  of  yesterday  I  received  a  verbal  mesEttge 
by  my  orderly  from  yon,  that  you  were  rendered  by  illness  totally 
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incapable  of  being  at  Sj&nej :  I  apprebend  the  ums  illneu  will 
deprive  me  of  yonr  Msiatance  at  this  time ;  and  the  Judge  Adrooate 
having  laid  a  memoriBl  before  me  agninEt  six  of  joor  ofBcera  for 
practioea  which  he  oonceiTes  treosoiiable,  I  am  under  the  ueceaHitj 
of  eammoning  them  before  mo ;  and  all  the  magistrates  h&re  diieo- 
tioDH  to  attend  at  nine  o'clock  to-mnnow  moming. 

"  I  leave  it  for  Ton  to  judge  whether  C&ptain  Abbott  ahonld  be 
directed  to  attend  at  SjAaay,  to  command  the  troops  in  yoax 
abseDoe. 

"  You  moat  obedient  humble  eervant, 

(Signed)         "  William  Blior." 

"  To  Ift^jor  Johntton,  eommanSing  Bit  liaieetj^i 
New  South  WaUa  C<rrpa.'' 

To  this  letter  a  verbal  message  itob  again  brougbt  in 
reply  hj-  the  Governor's  orderly,  intimating  "  that  M^or 
Johnston  desired  him  to  inform  the  Grovernor  that  he 
was  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  wiite,  but  that  he  would  get 
a  person  to  write  an  answer  in  the  evening."  The  object 
of  the  Glovernor  in  these  measures  was  that  the  six  officers 
should  be  brought  before  himself  and  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates, as  a  grand  juiy,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
ground  sufficient  for  committing  them  for  trial  before  a 
Criminal  Court,  for  treasonable  practices  or  other  high 
mi  sdemeanoui's. 

Xa  this  stage  of  the  pi'oceedings  it  would  seem  that  the 
six  officers  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Governor  intended 
to  set  aside  the  Criminal  Court  altogether,  and  to  invest 
the  mi^istrates  with  its  powers,  after  having  first  im- 
prisoned the  officers ;  and  it  would  seem  also  that  Mr. 
Macarthar's  friends  were  incessant  in  their  endeavours  to 
prepossess  them  with  this  idea.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Governor's  Secretary,  that 
His  Excellency  had  no  such  intention  ;  but  that,  in  the 
event  of  sufficient  ground  for  committing  the  officers  for 
trial  being  fonnd  on  their  examination,  the  magistrates 
were  in  fnture  to  take  cognizance  of  all  such  minor  cases  as 
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should  come  within  their  jurlsdictioB,  while  all  cases  of  a 
criminal  nature  were  to  lie  over  till  the  Governor  should 
hear  from  England. 

On  receiving  the  Governoi-'B  second  letter,  Major  John- 
ston, thongh  still  suffering  considerably  from  his  fall,  came 
to  Sydney  about  five  p.m.,  and  drove  'up  to  the  military 
barrack,  where  the  officers  of  (he  New  South  Wales  Corps 
aud  a  few  other  persons  gathering  around  him,  and  repre- 
\  seuting  the  state  of  things  in  as  dismal  colours  as  possible, 

\  persuaded  him  to  usurp  the  goverument  oS  the  colony,  and 

\  to  place  the  Governor  under  aiTest. 

J  The  first  overt  act  committed  in  accordance  with  this 
advice,  was  an  order  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Macarthur 
from  His  Majesty's  jail.  On  being  liberated  from  the  jail, 
Mr.  Macarthur  went  direct  to  the  militaiy  barrack,  where 
Major  Johnston  and  the  officers  and  other  pcisons,  by 
whose  advice  ho  was  acting,  were  still  assembled.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Macarthur  was  not 
previously  well  acquainted  with  the  measures  in  con- 
templation; but  on  being  formally  apprised  of  these 
measures,  be  represented  to  Major  Johnston  the  propriety 
of  having  a  requisition  addressed  to  him,  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabilauts,  urging  him  to  provide  for  the  public 
safety  by  placing  the  Governor  under  ari-est.  Mr.  Macar- 
thur was  accordingly  empowered  to  draw  up  such  a 
requisition,  which  he  did  forthwith  to  the  following  effect; 
placing  his  own  name  at  the  head  of  the  list,  which  com- 
prised only  a  very  few  names,  at  the  utmost  not  mora  than 
nine,  and  probably  not  njore  than  six,  when  the  violent 
measure  which  it  recommended  was  actually  carried  into 
effect. 

"  January  26,  1808. 
"Sir, 
"The  present  alarming  state  of  this  colony,  in  which  ovory  man's 
property,  liberty,  and  life  are  endangered,  indnoea  ns  most  eftroestly 
to  implore  yon  instantly  to  place  OoT.  B!igh  onder  orreEt,  and  to 
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asantne  the  comrotuid  of  the  colooy.  We  pledge  onrselTM,  at  ft 
moment  of  leas  agitation,  to  come  forward  (o  eappcoi  the  meaaue 
with  our  fortonea  and  our  Uvea. 

"  We  are,  with  great  respect,  sir, 

"  Toor  most  obedient  aerTantB. 
"  To  liagor  Johnston,  Lieut,  aoremor,  ^c, 
eotmina'adiiig  the  Sea  South  Wales  Corps." 

Of  the  persons  who  signed  this  requisition,  aa  well  before 
as  after  the  measure  which  it  professed  to  recommend  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  the  greater  Dumber  consisted  of 
dissatisfied,  discontented  persons, — a  desci'iption  of  persons, 
of  whom  there  will  always  be  found  a  snfScient  number 
under  anj  govorameDt  under  the  eun.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Macarthur,  for  instance,  there  was  his  partner  Kfr  Blaxcell, 
who  was  doubtlass  cquaHy  concerned  in  the  affair  of  the 
Schooner  "  Parramatta  ;"  there  was  Mr.  John  Blaxland,  a 
settler,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Komtnee  Legislature  of 
the  Colony,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Gregory  Blaxland,  also 
&  settler,  who  had  private  grievances  of  their  own,  of  the 
usual  colonial  character,  in  having  neither  got  so  much  laud 
nor  so  much  convict  labour  as  thoy  thought  themselves 
entitled  to;  there  was  Mr.  Simeon  Lord,  whose  right  to  an 
allotment  of  ground  adjoining  the  Government  domain  the 
■  Governor  had  recently  called  in  question ;  there  was  Mr. 
D'Arcy  Wentworth,  whom  the  Governor  had  suspended 
from  his  office  as  Assistant  Surgeon,  after  he  had  been 
publicly  reprimanded  by  Major  Johnston  for  disobedience 
of  orders,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  a  General  Court 
Martial;  and  there  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Bayly,  who  b}'  some 
unfortunate  mistake  had  no  office  at  all  under  Governor 
Bligh,  but  was  immediately  made  ProTOSt-Marshal  and 
Private  Secretary  by  Major  Johnston. 

The  neceeeary  ari-angements  having  thus  been  made, 
orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  Regiment  to  form, 
and  the  drum  was  accordingly  beat  loud  and  hard  between 
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was  instantly  formed  in  the  baiTack-sqoare,  and  marched 
immediately  at  a  quick  pace  towards  Government  House  (a 
verandah  cottage,  recently  pnlled  down,  on  the  west  aide  of 
,  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney),  with  bayonets  fixed,  colours 
displayed,  and  military  music.  Lieutenant  Bell,  afterwards 
a  Member  of  the  Nominee  Council  of  the  Colony,  com- 
manded the  GoTeraor'B  guard  at  tjie  time :  whether  he  had 
been  regularly  relieved  of  that  important  charge  or  not, 
I  do  not  know;  bat  he  was  observed  ttotn  GJovemcoent 
House  ordering  his  men  to  prime  and  load  before  the 
Regiment  had  come  up,  and  he  immediately  afterwards 
joined  the  rest  of  the  Corps,  Mrs.  Putland,  the  Governor's 
daughter,  whoEO  husband,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  navy,  had 
been  interred  only  a  few  days  before  (on  which  occasion 
M^cr  Johnston  was  chief  mourner),  presented  herself  at 
the  gate  of  Government  House,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Mr.  Bell's  entrance ;  but  the  House  being  immediately 
sarrounded  by  the  soldiery,  an  entraoce  was  effected.  The 
Governor,  however,  was  for  some  time  not  to  be  found  ; 
but  every  room  in  the  house  being  eagerly  searched  for  him 
by  the  soldiers,  he  was  at  length  discovered  standing  behind 
a  cot  which  was  hanging  in  a  back  ^artmeot,  to  which  he 
had  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  militaiy,  in  the  act  of 
concealing  certain  papers  of  importance.' 

In  reviewing  the  series  of  anomalons  transactions  I  have 
thus  narrated,  it  would  seem  that  there  wag  a  singular  want 
of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  naval  officer,  Robert  Camp- 
bell, Esquire,  in  not  giving  Mr.  Macarthar  such  a  receipt, 
in  the  matter  of  the  stills,  as  that  gentleman  requii-ed,  and 
as  would  have   merely  expressed  the  simple  fact  in  the 

*  The  account  of  tliU  part  of  the  affair  gabseqnenUy  given  by  the 
OoTernor  on  the  trial  of  Mtyor  (then  Colooel)  JohnBtoii,  before  a 
conrt'inartial  held  at  Cli«laaa  Hospital  in  the  jeat  1811,  is  contained 
in  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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case.  Na}r,  it  may  even  be  qaeBtioned  whether  snj  of  the 
Bubseqnent  eventa  irould  have  happened  at  all,  if  an 
ocoaeion  of  offence  had  not  been  giren  by  this  apparently 
trivial  circumstanco.  We  are  apt  to  Boppose  that  great  and 
important  events  mast  unirormly  liave  their  origin  and 
commencement  in  circnmstauces  equally  important.  They 
more  frequently  originate  in  what  the  world  calJa  trifles. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Macarthnr's  procedure  in  proee- 
cnting  Mr.  Campbell,  jun.,  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  for 
an  alleged  illegal  seizni'e  of  his  property,  and  in  making 
the  statement  ho  emitted  on  the  occasion,  was  evidently  and 
strongly  reprehensible.  The  distillation  of  spirits  had  been 
prohibited  in  the  colony,  and  the  Governor  had  therefore 
an  undoabted  right  to  forbid  the  landing  of  everything  in 
the  shape  of  stills  in  the  territory.  He  had  merely  exercised 
that  right  in  the  case  in  question  ;  and  it  was  in  direct 
contravention  of  his  orders,  that  the  copper  boilers  of  the 
stills  had  been  allowed  by  the  naval  officer  for  the  time 
being  (J.  Harris,  Esquire,  formerly  Soi^eon  of  the  Xew 
South  Wales  Corps,)  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Macarthnr's 
premises  instead  of  the  King's  store.  Mr.  Macartbur,  or  at 
leaat  his  partner,  had  been  duly  apprized  of  all  this ;  and 
although  it  might  have  suited  Mr.  Macarthnr's  convenieuce 
to  have  used  the  coppers  in  some  other  way,  every  candid 
person  will  allow  tiiat  the  Governor  was  perfectly  in  the 
right  to  enforce  his  original  order,  and  to  desire  the  naval 
officer  to  see  that  every  part  and  pendicle  of  the  stills 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  colony ;  for  independently  of 
other  considerations,  the  Governor  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  there  was  meclianical  ability  enough  in  the  colony 
to  manufacture  heads  and  worms  for  the  boilers,  and 
notorious  smugglers  enough  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  evidently  heeo  intended.  No  blame  could 
therefore  be  attached  to  the  Governor,  throughout  the 
whole  transaction.   The  procedure  of  Mr.  Campbell,  jun.,  in 
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carrying  off  the  boilers,  was  clearly  quite  different  from 
guch  a  seizure  of  private  property  as  is  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  England  ;  the  prosecution  of  Mr,  Campbell  before 
a  bench  of  magistrates  was  consequently  a  most  unwarrant- 
able tnittsaction  ;  and  Mr.  Macarthur's  speech  before  the 
bench  and  in  open  court  was,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
uncalled  for,  and  calculated  to  give  great  offence  to  a  man 
of  BO  exceedingly  irascible  a  disposition  as  Governor 
Bligh. 

The  escape  of  the  convict  Hoare  in  the  Farraraatta 
schooner  undoubtedly  constituted  a  sufficient  ground  of 
action,  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Government,  against  the 
captain  and  owners  of  that  vessel.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  there  had  been  some  delay  od  the  part  of  the 
Colonial  Government  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  proper 
bearing  ;  but  this  delay  had  evidently  arisen  from  the  non- 
compliance of  the  owners  with  the  colonial  regulations,  ia 
refusing  to  give  the  requisite  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  penalty  they  had  incurred.  Mr.  Macarthur's  subsequent 
procedure,  in  abandoning  the  vessel,  and  ordering  the 
master  and  crew  ashore,  in  contravention  of  another 
government  regulation,  appears  to  have  been  a  mere 
stratagem,  intended  to  bring  the  government  to  aa 
immediate  decision  of  the  case  in  favour  of  the  owners  ;  for 
it  appears  that  the  master  of  the  schooner  provoked  the  ' 
Governor  exceedingly  (insomuch  that  His  Excellency 
actually  swore  at  him)  by  dunning  him  on  the  subject 
personally  at  Government  House. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  method  which  the  Judge 
Advocate  employed  to  bring  Mr.  Macarthur  to  reason  was 
indefensible.  The  Judge  Advocate's  letter,  requiring 
Mr.  Macarthur's  attendance  in  Sydney,  was  doubtless  not  a 
summons  properly  so  called  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  but  as 
it  commenced  with,  "  I  have  it  in  command  from  his 
Excellency,"  Mr.  Macarthur  ought  surely  to  have  received 
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it  in  that  light,  and  7ielded  obedieoce  accordiDgl;.  When 
the  Judge  Advocate  found,  however,  that  Mr.  Macarthur 
had  not  regardod  it  io  that  light,  hia  proper  courEC  was 
to  have  BOnt  a  summons  for  his  attendance  in  due  form  ; 
bat,  inBlead  of  doing  no,  he  intarprels  his  non-attendance  as 
■  contempt  of  authority,  and  sends  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension  to  the  chief  constable  at  Farramatta,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  rt^ue  and  a  vagabond ;  and  because  Mr. 
Mncartbur  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  this  warrant  in 
the  indignant  manner  in  which  an  honest  man  was  likely 
to  have  done  in  such  circumstances,  he  posts  off  with  the 
constable  who  gives  him  the  information  to  Government 
House,  to  batch  up  a  criminal  indictment  gainst  Mr. 
Macartbur,  and  to  have  him  apprehended,  imprisoned,  tried, 
and  punished  as  a  traitor. 

Much  blame  was  attached  by  Mr.  Macarthur  to  tha 
ex -missionary  constable  Mr.  Oakes,  in  having  given  to  liis 
conversation  a  totally  different  construction  from  what  Mr. 
Macarthur  alleged  it  was  intended  to  bear  ;  for  it  was 
evidently  tbe  report  of  this  very  zealous  emissary  that 
occasioned  the  criminal  prosecution  to  which  Mr.  Macarthur 
was  subjected,  with  all  its  calamitous  results.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  determine  the  exact  degree  in  which  Mr. 
Oakcs  was  blanieable,  or  whether  he  was  to  blame  at  all  ; 
he  was  bound  to  tell  all  he  heard,  for  he  was  put  to  his 
oath  ;  and  it  seems,  the  information  he  had  to  communicate 
was  neither  unimportant  to  his  betters  nor  unpalateable. 

It  was  the  official  incapacity  and  the  personal  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  however,  that  contributed 
mainly  to  the  catastrophe  that  ensued.  This  individual, 
it  seems,  had  been  the  brokon-down  relative  and  dependent 
of  some  peraon  in  power,  throngb  whose  influence  be  had 
obtained  tbe  highly  important  and  responsible  situation 
which  he  held  .in  the  colony.  Not  having  received  a  legal 
education,  he  was  quite  unable  to  afford  tbe  Governor  that 
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information  which  was  sometimes  essentially  requieitd  in 
mattere  of  law,  and  Hie  Excellency  was  therefore  reduced 
to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  receiving  such  information 
from  a  perjured,  pilloried,  and  transported  attorney. 
Dissipated  in  hia  habita,  and  diereputable  in  his  conduct,  it 
was  impossible  ,that  the  Governor  could  treat  him  either 
with  confidence  or  respect ;  for  he  bad  even  been  prose- 
cnted  in  the  colony  on  a  charge  of  swindling.  Had  this 
colonial  dispenser  of  justice  been  a  lawyer,  he  would  not 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  objectionable 
and  polluted  sources  for  legal  information  ;  bad  he  been  a 
man  of  character,  of  fii-mness,  and  integrity,  he  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  prevented  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Macarthur. 
At  all  events,  he  would  not  have  afforded  that  gentleman 
the  singular  advantage  he  derived  from  bis  own  moral 
worthlessness  and  official  incapacity. 

When  a  prosecution  degenerates  into  a  persecution,  the 
injured  party  has  an  undoubted  right  to  employ  every 
lawful  and  available  expedient  to  sot  it  aside  ;  but  I  am 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  propriety  of  the  measure 
to  which  Mr.  Macarthur  resorted  in  protesting  against  the 
Judge  Advocate,  "  It  was  utterly  impossible  under  any 
circumstances,"  observes  the  Right  Honourable  Charles 
Manners  Sutton,  Judge  Advocate-Greneral  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces,  on  the  trial  of  Colonel  Johnston  in  1811  j  "it  was 
utterly  impossible  under  any  circumstances,  and  not  speak- 
ing with  a  view  to  this  particular  cliarge,-— it  was  perfectly 
incompetent  to  any  person  brought  before  that  Court,  to 
offer  a  challenge  against  the  Judge  Advocate  fitting  upon 
it  ;  he  might  as  well  offer  a  challenge  against  a  Judge  in 
this  country  sitting  at  the  Assizes.  The  Governor  has  no 
more  right  to  change  the  Judge  Advocate  who  sits  upon 
that  Court,  than  he  has  to  change  a  Judge  in  England  or 
anywhere  else."  But  the  policy  of  the  measure  to  which 
Mr.  Macarthur  had  recourse  in  challenging  the  Judge 
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Advocate  waa  not  less  questionable  than  ita  propriety. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  vexatious  and  unjust 
prosecution  that  had  been  got  up  against  him  by  the 
Government,  and  that  the  Judge  -was  actuated  widi  the 
most  hostile  feelings  towards  him,  had  he  no  confidence  in 
his  own  ability  to  manage  his  defence,  or  in  the  integrity 
of  the  six  officers  who  were  to  constitute  his  jury,  and  who 
seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  devoted  to  his 
interests  ?  In  short,  Mr.  Macarthur's  procedure  in  chal- 
lenging the  Judge  Advocate,  was  impolitic  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  absolutely  suicidal. 

As  to  what  followed — the  arrest  of  the  Governor  and  the 
usurpation  of  the  Govei'ument — there  can  he  but  one 
opinion  ;  it  was  downright  rebellion.  Nay,  what  is  worse, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  mere  impulse  of 
a  moment ;  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  the  concluding 
scene  of  a  plot  which  had  been  long  concocting.  Previous 
to  Governor  Bligh's  arrival,  everything  diei-espectful  had 
been  industriously  circulated  respecting  him  in  the  colony  ; 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  latent  determination  in 
certain  quarters  to  resist  his  authority,  and  to  put  him 
down.  This  determination  was  speedily  roused  into  action 
by  the  Governor's  zealous  and  Kuecossful  endeavours  to  put 
down  the  barter  of  spirits,  and  by  a  salutaiy  regulation  ho 
established,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  in  regard 
to  the  colonial  currency  ;  for  as  both  of  these  measures  had 
the  good  effect  of  dMcounteoaucitig  that  system  of  rapacity 
and  oppression  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  colony,  and 
of  extending  the  shield  of  the  Governor's  protection  to  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  community,  they  wei'e  the  more 
obnoxious  in  certain  influential  quarters  :  and  when  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Macarthur — an  old  officer  of  the  New 
South  Wales,  or  rum-bartering  Corps — had  alforded  a  centre 
of  attraction  for  all  the  discontentment  of  that  body  as  well 
as  for  all  the  latent  dissatisfaction  of  the  colony,  the  spirit 
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it  had  aroused  evinced  itaelf  in  a  manner  equally  offensive 
and  unequivocal :  for  on  the  day  preceding  the  trial,  Mr. 
Macarthur's  eon  and  nephew  and  two  bailsmen  were  all 
dining  along  with  the  six  officers  who  were  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  Mr.  Macarthur,  under  the  Governor's  precept,  on 
the  following  day,  at  a  pablic  mess-dinner  in  Sydney  ;  the 
colours  of  the  Regiment  being  displayed  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  military  band  playing  till  a  late  hour  in  tlie  Gvenin<r. 
Mr.  Macarthur,  it  is  true,  was  not  at  the  dinner  himeelf;  but 
he  spent  the  evening  in  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  parade 
in  front  of  the  mees-room,  doubtless  enjoying  the  exhibition, 
and  listening  to  the  music  I 

After  Goveraor  Bligh  had  written  a  second  time  to  Major 
Johnston  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26tli,  it  was  evidently  in 
the  power  of  that  officer  to  have  preserved  tranquillity. 
Had  he  only  gone  to  Government  House,  and  in  strong 
terms  supported  the  measure  of  his  lirotber  officers,  in 
refosing  to  receive  as  their  president  a  Judge,  of  whose 
impartiality  in  the  particular  case  for  trial  they  were  m<n^ 
than  doubtful,  requesting  and  conjuring  His  Excellency  to 
appoint  some  disinterested  person  in  his  room,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  the  peace  woulJ  have  been  pi-eserved, 
and  the  matter  have  ended  to  his  enLire  satisfaction.  But 
there  was  evidently  no  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  ;  it  had 
been  resolved  by  the  Corps  that  the  Governor's  authority 
should  bo  subverted,  and  it  was  done  forthwith. 

Major  Johnston  was  by  no  means  a  mau  of  strong  mind, 
and  the  position  he  occupied  as  a  commanding  officer  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  at  the  head  of  this  insurrectionary 
and  rebellious  movement,  was  purely  accidental ;  Colonel 
Patterson,  who  commanded  the  Regiment,  having  been  for 
some  time  previous  at  Port  Dalrymple  in  Tasmania,  and 
Lieutenant^olonel  Foveaux  being  absent  on  leave  in 
England.  Indeed,  if  Major  Johnston  had  been  a  man  of 
commanding  intellect,  be  would  have  perceived  the  danger 
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and  the  crimioalit;  of  his  enterprise,  ssd  the  result  would 
in  all  likelihood  hare  been  very  diffei-ent ;  but  he  was 
merely  an  nufortunateiuBtrument  in  the  hands  of  olhera;  and 
the  circumBtance  illustrates  the  important  truth,  that  power 
is  ofien  far  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people  in  the  handsof  a  good-natured,  eaaily-adrtBed, 
weak  man,  than  in  those  of  a  man  of  much  inferior  moral 
principle,  but  of  masculine  understanding. 

It  was  on   the   2(!th    of  Jannaiy,   1808,  the   twentieth, 
anniversary  of  the   founding  of  the   colony,    that  Migor/    ' 
Johnston  nsEnmcd  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  aa 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  territory,  J 

On  the  27th  the  following  Gcnoi-al  Order  iv-as  published, 
together  with  a  proclamation   to  the  inhabitants  and  the 
soldiery,  concluding  ia  the  following  grandiloquent  style : — 
"  Soldiers ! 

"  Yonr  conduct  has  endeared  yon.  to  everr  well-disposed  inliabitaat 
in  this  Bettlemeotl  Persaveie  in  the  same  honoiirable  path,  and 
yoD  will  establiali  the  credit  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  on  a 
bams  not  to  be  ehaken. 

"  God  save  the  King  i "      • 
" GENEBAL  ORDER. 

"Biohard  Atkioa,  Esq.,  Judge  Advocate,  is  superseded  from  that 
office,  and  Edward  Abbott,  Esq.,  is  appointed  Judge  Advocate  during 
Lis  sngpenaion.  Anthony  Feon  Kemp,  Baq.,  John  Harris,  Esq., 
Thomaa  Jamieaon,  Esq,  Charles  Qrimea,  Esq.,  Willinm  Hincbin,  Esq., 
Oarnham  Blaxcell,  Esq.,  John  Blailand,  Esq.,  and  Archibald  Bell, 
Esq.,  are  appointed  Magistniteai  and  thoae  persons  who  heretofore 
performed  the  duties  of  that  office  are  to  conaider  themaelves 
diBmisaed,  Lieut.  Lbwsod.  is  appointed  Aide-do-camp  to  Bis  Honour 
the  Lieutenant -Governor.  Kicholos  Bayly,  Esq.,  is  appointed 
Secretary  to  Ilia  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  to  be  Provoat- 
Ifarshal  during  the  auapcnsion  of  William  Gore,  Esq.,  who  ia  hereby 
■uapended  from  that  office.  John  Palmer,  Esq.,  CommiaaBry,  is 
snspended  from  that  office  ;  and  James  Williamaon,  Eaq.,  ia  directed 
to  take  npon  himself  the  charge  of  Hia  M^esty'a  stores,  and  sot  as 
Oommiaaary  during  hia  auspenaion. 
.    "  Bobert  Campbell,  Esq.,  is  diamiaaed  from  the  office  of  treasnroc 
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to  the  public  fiudB,  naTsl  ofHoeF,  and  oollectot  of  tozei,  and  ia  hereby 
directod  to  balance  bin  Booonuts,  and  to  deliver  them  to  His  Hononr 
the  LieDtenant-Goremor.  Thomas  Jamieson,  Esq.,  is  appointed 
naval  ofBcer. 

"Bj  oommand  of  His  Honour  tbe  Lientenont-Ooramor, 

(Signed)        "Nicholas  Bailt,  Secntarj. 
"  Hflod  Quariers,  27Hi  of  January,  1808." 

On  the  30th  of  Januuy,  another  General  Order  was 
published,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extiiict.  Whether 
piety  or  liypocriay'ie  its  leading  featui-e,  the  reader  will  of 

course  determine  for  himself: — 

"  Tbe  Bev.  Henrj  Fulton  is  suspended  from  diaoharging  in  fatnrs 
the  office  of  Cbaplain  in  the  colony."'    [N.B.  He  had  adhered  to  the 
\    Governor.] 

"  The  offiooTB,  civil  and  militaiy,  are  ordered  to  attend  divine 
'    worship  on   Sunday  next,  at  the  New  Charch;  and  every  well-dia- 
poeed  inhabitant  ia  reqaeated  to  be  present  to  join  in  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  for  His  merciful  interpoaition  in  their  favoar  by  re- 
lieving them  without  bloodshed  from  the  awtUl  aituation  in  which 
'.    they  Btood  before  tiie  memorable  2Bth  instant." 

On  the  12th  of  February,  Mr.  Macarthui*  wae  appointed 
a  magistrate  of  tlie  territory  and  Colonial  Secretary  :  on  the 
second  of  that  month  he  had  been  tried,  on  the  indictment 
prepared  by  Judge  Advocate  Atkiua,  before  a  Criminal 
Court  held  under  the  precept  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  consisting  of  the  six  officers  who  had  been  appointed  to 
act  in  tbe  same  capacity  on  the  25th  of  January  by 
Governor  Bligh  ;  Charles  Grimes,  Esq.,  Surveyor- General 
of  tbe  colony,  acting  as  Judge  Advocate  on  tbe  occasion. 
The  result  of  that  trial  was  bis  unanimous  acquittal — a 
result  which  confirms  tbe  opinion  I  have  already  expressed ; 
viz.  that  with  such  jurors  as  the  sis  offioere,  Mr.  Macarthur 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  might  therefore  have  gone  to  his 
trial  before  Judge  Atkins  with  perfect  safety.  In  I'egard  to 
his  official  appointment — without  derogating   in  tbe  least 
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from  Mr.  Macarthar's  personal  character  and  intellectual 
abilitj — it  woald  surely  have  been  much  better  for  Major 
Johneton,  if,  nailer  such  ciranmatancea  as  had  occurred,  it 
had  not  taken  place. 

In  the  meantime,  different  classes  of  persons  throughout 
the  coloay  regarded  the  subversion  of  GoTcrnor  Bligh's 
authority  very  differently,  according  as  they  were  severally 
inflnenced  by  their  particular  views  and  interests.  The 
military  and  the  grog-sellers  of  Sydney  were  quite  vociier- 
ous  in  praise  of  the  new  re^'nM;  celebrating  the  accession  of 
Major  Johnstoti  with  bonfires,  laudatory  addresses,  and  the 
other  cuBlomary  demon strationa  of  joy.  To  increase  tlie 
number  of  these  addreBsea,  and  thereby  to  demonstrate  to 
the  British  Government  the  nniversality  of  the  feeling  of 
Batisfaction  that  pervaded  the  colony  in  regard  to  the 
subversion  of  the  late  Governor's  authority,  wholesome 
stimnlants  were  opportunely  administered  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  the  fears  of  some  individuals  being  adroitly  wrought 
upon,  while  others  were  won  over  by  unmerited  indulgences. 
Ur,  Amdell,  one  of  Governor  Bligh's  magistrates,  signed 
one  of  tbeae  laudatory  addresses  to  Major  Johnston,  but 
addreaaed  a  private  letter  to  Governor  Bligh  immediately 
after,  assuring  bim  that  ho  had  done  so  under  the  influenco 
of  fear.  TLiere  was  aome  ground  for  this  feeliug,  it  must 
be  allowed  ;  Mr.  Gore,  the  Provoat- Marshal,  having  not 
only  been  suspended  from  bis  office,  bnt  imprisoned  in  one  ' 
of  the  condemned  cells  of  the  jail  for  eleven  weeks  and  four 
days,  on  a  charge  of  perjury,  forsooth,  in  having  made 
affidavit  that  Mr.  Macarthvr  was  out  of  kis  custody  on  the 
25th — for  which  offence  he  was  afterwards  torn  from  his 
wife  and  infant  fiimily,  and  sent  to  the  coal-mines  at  New- 
castle for  four  months  ;  while  Crossley,  the  emancipist  ' 
attorney,  who  had  merely  acted  at  the  request  of  the  Judge 
Advocate,  with  the  Governor's  express  permission,  in 
preparing   the   indictment    against    Mr.    Macarthiu-,    was 
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Bentenced  tp  Beven  years'  transportatioo.  On  the  other 
lionil,  rum  ttoxa  the  King's  store,  peiTaita  to  land  and 
licences  to  retail  ardent  spirits,  grants  pf  land  and  Govei'D- 
ment  cattle,  were  distributed  largely  to  that  part  of  the 
fVee  population  that  either  approved  of  the  la(«  measures, 
or  were  likely  to  do  ao  with  proper  encouragement;  free 
pardons  and  other  lesser  indnlgeuces  being  dealt  out  with 
profusion  to  the  bond. 

In  this  way  a  number  of  persoos  of  the  worst  character 
were  turuod  loose  upou  the  colony,  to  the  great  anuoyance 
of  the  iree  settlers  ; '  and  as  an  idea  had  also  got  abroad 
among  the  convicts  that  the  colony  had  now  become  free, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  obligatory  to  labour,  the  result 
was  a  state  of  anarchy  that  produced  a  general  neglect  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  was  otherwise  distressing  in 
the  extreme  to  the  well-disposed  part  of  the  population. 

The  encouragement  which  Governor  Eligh  had  uniformly 
extended  to  that  part  of  the  population,  during  the  short 
period  of  his  government,  had  rendered  him  extremely 
popular,  both  among  the  free  emigrants  and  the  better  part 
of  the  emancipated  convict  eetllers,  and  united  them 
strongly  in  his  favour.    To  prevent  a  reaction,'  therefore, 

7  In  M^or  Jobnston's  duBpatch  to  Lord  Caatlereagh,  of  date  April 
12, 1808,  which  was  written  by  the  Colomal  Secretary,  mnck  credit 
IB  taken  tai  having  relieved  the  King's  Btorea  of  the  laaintenoiice  and 
clothing  of  thfM  hMtidjred  ^^aons.  It  wu  eaaj  to  do  Hie  Mnjeetj  a 
Bervioe  of  this  kind  at  any  time  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  nnder  the  penal 
Bystetn  of  that  oolony,  Bimplj  by  throwing  open  the  jnil  door  or  turD- 
ioK  loose  the  jail  gang. 

*  That  Bomsthing  of  this  kind  was  aotnally  apprehondod  is  rather 
inaimiated  than  aipresHed  in  the  following  paragraph  of  Major 
Johnston's  despatch  to  Lord  Castleraagh,  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
note; — "It  is  with  deep  ooncera  I  find  myself  obliged  to  report  to 
yonr  lordship,  that  the  opposition  of  those  persons  ftom  nbom  I  had 
moat  ivason  to  exipeet  ewpport,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  obstacles 
1  have  had  to  encoonter."     In  fact,  it  was  a  genoral  scramble  that 
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all  public  meetioga  (saving  and  except  fcr  the  purpose  of 
addresBing  the  existing  authorities)  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited ;  and  BO  vigilant  was  the  superintendence  of  the 
dominiint  party  in  tbia  particular,  that  information  having 
been  given  that  meetings  were,  nevertbelesp,  held  weekly 
by  the  Presbyterian  settlers  of  Portland  Head,  Lieutenant 
Bell  was  despatched  with  a  constable  on  the  day  of  meeting 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
disperse  the  unlawful  assembly ;  but  finding  them  all 
peacefully  engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  God  (for  the 
day  of  meeting  was  the  Sabbath),  he  remained  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  and  then  assured  them  they 
should  experience  no  farther  annoyance.  The  Presbyterian 
settlers  had,  probably,  incurred  suapieion  by  their  refusal  to 
attend  the  muster  of  their  district,  which  had  been  ordered 
by  the  existing  authorities  shortly  after  the  Governor  had 
been  deposed,  or  to  recognize  these  aiithoriiies  in  any  way. 

But  though  prevented  from  making  any  open  demon- 
stration in  favour  of  the^  Governor,  the  free  aetllers  were 
still  anxious  to  do  everything  in  their  power  for  his  Excel- 
lency, now  especially  that  hia  back  wa»  at  the  wall. 

With  this  view,  two  respectable  individuals  of  that  class, 
viz.  Mr.  George  Suttor,  the  father  of  one  of  the  members 
of  tlie  present  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  colony,  and 
another  free  emigrant  settler  of  Baulkham  Hills— a  small 
Bettlement  beyond  Farramatto,  long  deservedly  famous 
in  the  colony  for  its  valuable  orauge-groves — exerted 
themselves  in  getting  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, in  favour  of  Governor  Bligh,  drawn  up  and  fligned  by 
the  free  settlers,  and  forwarded  to  Ecgiaud :  but  the 
circumstance  being  discovered  by  the  existing  authorities, 

Uajor  Jolmston's  sapporters  wBJited,  and  not  a  moro  diange  of 
gOTomment.  Like  Bailors,  when  a  ship  ia  einkitig,  ikej  wanted  to 
get  at  the  mm  otmka. 
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Mr.  SuCtor  waa  brought  before  »  Criminal  Court,  of  which 
he  refused  to  aclcaowledge  the  legality,  and  subjected  to 
six  months'  imprisonment,  for  going  about^  forsooth,  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  colony,  and  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment into  contempt ;  and  ways  and  means  were  adopted  to 
counteract  their  memoriaJ  by  vilifying  the  character  of  the 
whole  body  to  which  they  belonged. 

This  procedure  ou  the  part  of  the  free  settlers  rendered 
it  expedient  for  the  existing  authorities  to  get  rid  of 
GcOTomor  Bligb  as  soon  as  possible  ;  for  this  purpose 
he  waa  at  length  forced  to  leave  Government  House, 
■where  he  had  previously  been  kept  uuder  the  closest 
restraint  (being  followed  by  a  sentry  wherever  he  went), 
and  was  thenceforth  confined  with  his  daughter  to  a 
subaltern's  apartments  in  the  military  barracks,  whei'e  he 
was  kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  was  not  permitted  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  his  friends.  After  much  fruitless 
negotiation,  however,  he  was  allowed,  in  the  month  of 
Marcli,  1809,  on  condition  of  his  proceeding  to  England, 
to  resume  the  command  of  His  Majesty's  ship  "Porpoise," 
which  was  then  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  on  board  of 
which  he  accordingly  embarked  ;  but  instead  of  proceeding 
direct  to  England,  he  sailed  for  the  Derwent  Iviver  in 
Tasmania,  which  was  then  a  dependency  of  Kew  South 
Wales.  He  waa  there  treated  at  first  with  every  degree  of 
i-espect ;  but  despatches  being  forwarded  in  the  meantime 
from  Head-Quarters,  giving  infoi'mation  of  the  conditions 
on  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  leave  the  parent  colony, 
an  attempt  waa  made  to  seize  his  person,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  re-embark.  He  remained  on  the  coast  of  that  island,  in 
daily  expectation  of  despatches  from  England,  duiing  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1809,  and  was  lying  in  Adventure 
Bay,  when  Colonel  Macquarie  arrived  in  Sydney,  on  the 
28tb  of  December  of  that  year,  as  Governor  of  Mew  South 
Wales  ;  the  a&irs  of  the  colony  having  been  succeasively 
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administered  during  the  period  that  had  elapsed  from  the 
subversion  of  his  authority,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1808, 
by  Major  Johnston,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Foveaux,  and 
Colonel  Pattei'son,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps. 
Colonel  Macquarie  had  been  ordered  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  government  of  the  colony  for  the  period  of  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  own  arrival  j  but  in  consequence  of 
his  absence  at  the  time,  this  was  not  done.  He  was 
apprised,  however,  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  "  the  mutinous 
outrage  committed  upon  him  had  causod  the  strongest 
sensation,  and  that  His  Majesty  had  ordered  Major  John- 
ston to  be  sent  home  in  strict  arrest,  to  be  brought  to  trial 
for  his  conduct,  and  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  to  be 
relieved  by  the  73rd  Regiment."  He  was  empowered 
at  the  same  time  to  carry  home  with  him  to  England  all 
such  persons  as  he  should  think  necessary  to  appear  ia 
evidence,  "to  substantiate  the  charge  of  that  officer's 
mutinous  proceedings." 

Much  credit  has  been  claimed  for  superior  management  by 
the  friends  of  the  interim  Govoiiimont,  oa  the  ground  that 
no  bills  were  drawn  for  a  cousiderablo  period  on  the  British 
Treasury,  for  the  public  expenses  of  the  colony  :  but  who 
would  have  taken  such  bills  in  such  circumstances  ?  The  Go- 
vernment herds,  however,  were  sadly  diminished  in  number 
during  that  period;  dutiesonimportswere  imposed,  and  levied, 
and  expended;  and  the  King's  stores,  which  were  well  replen- 
ished under  Governor  Bligh's  administration,  soon  presented 
n  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  The  genf  lemen  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps  were  not  the  men  to  govern  a  colony  for 
nothing  ;  for  it  is  much  the  same  whether  the  Kiug'a  debts 
are  paid  by  bills  on  his  Treasury,  or  by  selling  his  goods. 

Captain  Bligh  arrived  in  Sydney  from  Tasmania  in  the 
month  of  January,  1810,  a  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Macquarie  :  he  sailed  for  England  on  the  12ih  of 
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May,  and  arrived  oe  the  25th  of  October  following.  There 
had  beeu  a  change  of  Ministry  in  the  meantime,  and  the 
new  authorities  were  for  Eome  time  wonderfully  indifferent 
about  the  colony.  Besides,  every  means  which  the 
ingenuity  of  malignity  conld  devise  had  been  used  by 
Governor  Bligh's  enemies — and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  not 
altogether  unsuccessfully  in  certain  quarters, — to  ruin  his 
character,  and  to  render  him  an  object  of  universal  detesta- 
tion. He  was  immediately  promoted,  however,  to  the  rank 
of  Eear-Admiral  in  the  navy,  and  was  employed  in  active 
service  ;  and  on  his  application  to  the  proper  authorities. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Johnston,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
obtained  promotion  through  the  death  of  Colonel  PatterBoa, 
was  at  length  brought  to  his  trial  before  a  court-martial  held 
at  Chelsea  Hospital  on  the  7th  of  May,  1811,  Lieutenant- 
Gleneral  Eeppel  president.  The  trial  laatod  for  thirteen 
days,  many  witnesses  having  been  examined  wh6  had  been 
brought  home  to  England  from  New  South  Wales,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  and  on  that  of  the  defence, 
at  a  prodigious  expense  to  the  public.  The  formal  decision 
of  the  Court,  which  was  that  Colonel  Johnston  should  be 
cashiered,  is  contained  in  tlie  General  Orders,  issued  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  July  2ndj  1811,'  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Mac- 
arthur  was  prohibited  for  eight  years  thereafter  from  re- 
turning to  the  colony. 

As  a  charge  of  cowardice  was  preferred  against  Governor 
Bligh  by  hia  relentlesB  enemies,  I  shall  insert  the  following 
passage  is  reply  to  it  from  his  able  address  to  the  court- 
martial  : — 

"The  Court  will  foi^ve  ma  if  I  intrude  a  momeat  on  their  time, 
to  mention  the  BerriceH  in  which  I  have  been  employed.  For  twenty, 
one  years  I  have  been  a  poet-captain,  and  have  beeu  engaged  in 
eervicoa  of  danger,  not  felling  within  the  ordinary  dntiea  of  my  pro- 
fesBioa.    For  four  years  with  CftptMn  Ooofc  in  the  "  Besolntion," 

■  See  Appendix  III. 
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and  four  yeara  more  as  a  oonunaiideT  myEelf,  I  tiBversed  aDknowu 
Bsaa,  braving  diffloulttas  more  larribia  becaoM  lasa  &eqiientl7  encotm- 
tded.  In  aabordiuate  sitnations  I  fonght  onder  Admiial  Parker  at 
the  Dogger  Bank,  and  Lord  Howe  at  Gibraltar.  ^  the  battle  of 
Camperdoim,  the  "Director,"  nnder  my  cominaiid,  first  eilenced,  and 
then  boarded  the  ship  of  AdntiroJ  de  Winter;  and  aft«r  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  where  I  commanded  the  "  Glatton,"  I  was  eent  for  by 
Lord  Nelaon,  to  reoeive  his  thanks  publicly  on  the  qoarter-deck.  Was 
it  for  me,  then,  to  soUj  my  repntation  and  to  disgrace  the  medal  I 
wear  by  shrinking  from  death,  which  I  had  braved  in  every  shape  P 
An  hononrable  mind  will  look  for  some  other  motive  for  my  retire, 
ment,  and  will  find  it  in  my  anxiety  fur  those  papers,  which  during 
this  inquiry  have  been  occasionally  produced,  to  the  confusion  of 
those  witnesses  who  thonght  they  no  longer  existed.     .     .     . 

Ab  the  reader  will  doubtless  feel  Bomewhat  interested 
in  the  Bubaequent  biBtory  of  Colonel  JohnBton,  whose 
criminality  in  the  whole  course  of  tlita  untoward  affair  was 
rather  the  result  of  misfortune  thau  of  misconduct,  I  shall 
only  add  that  he  returned  to  New  South  Wales  shortly 
after  hia  trial,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  colony,  where  he  died  universally  regretted  during 
the  goTemment  of  Major-General  Macquarie.  Colonel 
Johnston  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Annandalo,  in  Scotland  ; 
and  having  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army  at  the  early 
age  of  twelve  years,  be  commenced  hia  military  career  in 
America,  and  had  served  both  in  India  and  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  before  embarking  for  New  South  Wales  on  the 
establishment;  of  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  AND  PBOGKK88  OF  THE  COLONT 
DDRINQ  THE  OOTEENHENT  OF  UAJOK-OENEBAL  HAC- 
QUARIE. 

Who  TTonld  not  lire  a  year  or  two  in  Sydney, 
To  get  aoqo&mt  with  all  its  noDpareila ; 

To  dine  with  people  of  a  certain  kidney, 
And  baak  all  in  the  gunehine  of  their  smileB  ? 

They  don't  live  quiet,  as  tbey  ongbC,  aad  hid.    Nay, 
Frond  of  eipnlaion  &om  the  British  Iiles, 

Some  glory  in  their  shame  1    Very  strange  tales 

Ate  told  of  gentlemen  of  New  Sonth  Wales. 

Diary  0/  an  Officer  in  (he  Ea^t. 

Lacslam  Macquabie,  Esq.,  the  fifth  GoYcrnor  of  New 
South  WaleH,  was  lieuteD ant-colonel  of  the  73rd  Regiment, 
on  his  arrival  in  the  colony  ;  but  before  the  close  of  his 
government  he  had  attained  the  msk  of  a  major-general  in 
the  tvcmy.  He  asanmed  the  government  of  the  colony  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1809,  and  retained  it  for  the 
long  period  of  twelve  years,  or  till  the  1st  of  December, 
1821. 

The  era  of  Govenior  MacquM-ie  is  not  unfrequontly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  commencement  of  the  prosperity  and  the 
rising  greatness  of  New  South  Wales.  He  is  usually  styled 
the  father  of  the  colony  ;  and  one  of  the  favourite  modes  of 
exciting  the  popular  feeling  ,  against  succeeding  colonial 
administrations  was  to  contrast  them  with  that  of  Gi^vernor 
Macqaarie.    I  was  induced,  for  a  time,  t«  receive  these 
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representations  myself  without  hesitation  and  witliouC  sus- 
picion ;  bQt  a  closer  examination  has  induced  me  to  qualify 
them  with  a  few  grains  of  salt, 

Gtoremor  Macquarie  entered  on  the  government  of  New 
South  Wales  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  The 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  which  had  long  controlled  the 
Government  and  repressed  the  energies  of  the  colony,  being 
at  length  ordered  home  to  England,  there  was  no  organized 
body  in  the  country  to  counteract  his  measures  ;  and  he 
had  the  73rd  Begiment  of  the  Line,  which  bad  had  no 
previous  connexion  with  its  inhabitants,  to  support  them. 
With  a  comparatively  unlimited  command  of  British  money 
and  convict  labour,  he  had  the  experience  of  the  colonists 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  guide  him  in  regard  to  the 
best  mode  of  expending  tho  one  and  of  employing  the 
other  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlement ;  and  as  the  grand 
experiment  for  which  the  colony  had  been  originally 
established  had  now  been  under  trial  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  it  required  only  common  discernment  to  ascertain, 
aod  common  sense  to  pursue,  what  was  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  free,  and  to  hasten  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  convict  population.  In  short,  Governor  Mac- 
quarie had  the  remodeUing  of  the  whole  political  and  moral 
framework  of  the  colony  almost  completely  in  his  power  ; 
and  the  position  he  thus  occupied  for  a  bng  series  of  years 
was  consequently,  in  a  moral  and  political  light,  much  more 
commanding,  mach  more  influential,  and  much  more  impor- 
tant to  the  cobny  in  all  future  time  than  that  of  any  of  hia 


Governor  Macquarie  commenced  his  administration  by 
issuing  two  proclamations,  agreeably  to  the  instructions 
with  which  he  had  been  charged  by  His  Majesty's  minis- 
ters :  the  first  was  declaratory  of  the  King's  displeasure  at 
tbo  late  mutinous  proceedings  in  tho  colony  ;  the  second 
i-endered  null  and  void  all  the  acts  of  the  interim  Govern- 
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ment;  leaving  the  Groveruor,  however,  a  diBCretionary 
power  to  act,  both  in  regard  to  the  past  and  the  future, 
agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  In  the 
exercise  of  tliis  power,  he  ratified  most  of  the  seta  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  endorsed  its  biila  on  the  Treasury, 
and  coDGrmed  for  the  most  part  its  grants  of  land. 

There  had  been  repeated  inundations  of  the  Hawkeabury 
after  the  great  March  flood  of  1806,  before  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Macquarie  ;  in  one  of  which,  the  August  flood  of 
1S09,  the  waters  bad  actually  risen  higher  than  in  1806; 
the  highest  level  of  the  inundation  of  that  year,  at  the  town 
of  Windsor,  having  been  as  much  as  seventy  feet  above  the 
usual  tide-level  of  the  river.  The  necessary  consequence 
of  this  calamitous  event  was  a  great  loss  of  property, 
especially  of  gnun  ;  a  great  dearth  and  acai'city  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  the  prevalence  not  only  of  destitution, 
but  of  a  feeling  of  general  recklessness  among  the  humbler 
class  of  settlers.'  In  these  circumstances,  the  Governor 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
especially  in  those  within  reach  of  inundations  ;  and  His 
Excellency  deserves  the  highest  pruse  for  the  humane  and 
al  the  some  time  judicious  arrangements  which  he  made  on 
the  occasion,  and  the  feeling  of  heartfelt  concern  for  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
colonists  which  these  arrangements  evinced. 

To  prevent  the' recurrence  of  the  scenes  of  1806  and 
1809,  and  to  place  the  houses  and  other  property  of  the 
settlers  in  the  flooded  districts  beyond  the  reach  of  future 
inundations,    Governor   Macquarie    established    townships 

'  In  the  month  of  Jane,  1810,  sii  montla  »fl«r  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Macquarie,  nheat  was  selling  at  Sydnej,  at  II.  3^.  3il.  pei 
basbel,  mth  a  rising  market!  maize  waa  six  BbiUingB  a  bushel; 
bntoherg'  meat,  one  shiljing  and  siipenoe  per  pomid ;  potatoes,  fifteen 
sbillingB  per  ont.;  fowls,  three  shillings  each;  and  egga,   half.a- 
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alxive  the  reach  of  floods  at  Windsor,  Bichmosd,  Ktt  Town, 
and  Wilberforce,  for  the  Ilawkesbury  district ;  at  Castle- 
reagh,  for  the  KepeaD,  and  at  Liverpool,  for  George's 
River  ;  offering  the  settlers  in  these  vicinities  respectively 
allotments  free  of  cost  in  the  townships  for  their  houses 
and  farmjrards  ;  giving  them  a,  plan  of  such  houses  as  he 
proposed  they  ehould  erect,  and  engaging  to  reward  those 
who  Bhonld  comply  with  these  conditions  with  cows  and 
sheep  at  reasonable  terms  and  on  long  credit,  from  the 
Government  herds. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  governor  in  a  new  colony  is 
to  open  practicable  lines  of  communication  between  its 
different  settlements,  and  to  render  its  available  territory 
easily  accessible  ;  and  there  is  no  colony  in  the  empii*e  so 
favourably  circumstanced,  in  this  important  respect,  as 
New  South  Wales  nndoubtedly  was  during  the  Govern- 
ment of  Major-General  Macqnarie.  The  unlimifed  com- 
mand of  convict  labour  for  this  particular  purpose  was  an 
advantage  of  great  value  to  that  colony  ;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges  was  unquestionably  the  most 
appropriate  employment  in  which  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion could  be  engaged. 

Governor  Macquarie's  exertions  in  this  respect  were 
above  all  praise.  In  all  the  settled  districts  of  the  colony 
be  formed  excellent  roads,  and  constructed  substantial 
wooden  bridges  across  all  the  rivers  and  creeks  on  the 
way.  His  greatest  achievement  in  the  way  of  road -making 
was  a  road  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bathurst,  a 
settlement  then  newly  fonned,  about  145  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Sydney.  Of  the  discovery  of  that  portion  of 
the  colony,  which  opened  up  a  boundless  extent  of  avail- 
able pasture-land  to  the  colonists,  at  a  period  of  peculiar 
emergency,  I  shall  state  the  particulars  in  the  sequel,  when 
enumerating  the  discoveries  effected  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Macquarie. 
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As  it  waa  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  colony,  in  the 
circumatances  in  wliicli  it  waa  placed  at  the  period  of  that 
diBCOveiy,  to  render  the  vast  extent  of  available  country 
which  had  thua  been  laid  open  easily  accessible,  Governor 
Macqiiario  placed  the  whole  of  the  disposable  convict 
labonr  of  the  colony  on  the  mountain -tract  which  the 
roBolute  dieooverers  had  successfnlly  pursued  ;  and  in  a 
period  of  time  incredibly  short  succeeded,  chiefly  by  dint 
of  promises  anil  rewards,  in  forming  a  good  road  to 
Bathurst,  of  which  at  least  lifty  miles  traverse'an  extent 
of  country  the  most  rugged,  mountainous,  and  stei'ile 
imaginable.  Indeed,  there  waa  a  vigour  about  Governor 
Macquarie'a  administration,  of  which  it  was  long  afterwards 
quite  refreshiug  to  contemplate  the  etfects,  and  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  bet  tor- regulated  judgment,  weald 
nndonbtedly  have  led  to  the  happiest  results.  The  whole 
extent  of  road  constructed  during  Governor  Macquarie'a 
administration  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles  : 
Slid  along  this  whole  extent,  substantial  wooden  bridgea 
were  constructed  wherever  they  were  required. 

In  enumerating  the  achievements  of  Governor  Macquarie 
in  the  important  article  of  road-making,  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable not  to  mention  the  road  round  the  Government 
domain  iu  Sydney,  skirting,  as  it  does,  the  seriea  of  romantic 
bays  and  promontories  that  characterize  that  transcendent! y 
beautiful  fairy  scene.  It  was  planned  originally,  as  the 
Governor  gratefully  records,  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Macquarie, 
in  honour  of  whom  the  following  inscription  has  been 
carved  in  large  Koman  capitals  on  the  face  of  a  rock, 
which  has  been  formed  into  a  seat  for  visitors,  overlooking 
a  large  extent  of  the  harbour,  and  caIled"Mrs.  Macquarie'a 
Chair:"— 

"  Bb  it  THDS  recorded  that  the  BOAD  ROnND  THB 
INSIDE    OF    THE      GOVERNMENT    DOMAIN,    CALLED    '  MkS. 

Macqdabie'b  Eoad,'  so  named  Br  the  GoVebsor   on 
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ACCOUNT  OP  HEB  HiVIKO  OKIGDJAI-LT  PLANNED  IT, 
UEASUSINQ  THREE  MILK8  AND  377  TAED3,  WAS  FINALLY 
COMPLETED  ON  THE  ISTH  DAY  OF  JUKE,  1816." 

The  namber  of  public  buildings  of  every  description,  as 
■well  aa  of  other  public  works,  erected  or  constructed  by  ■ 
Governor  Macquarie,  not  only  in  Sydney  and  Parramatta, 
but  in  all  tlio  other  settlements  of  the  colony,  as  also  in 
Tasmania,  which  .was  then  a  dependency  of  New  South. 
Wales,  would  almost  exceed  belief.  The  list — which 
includes  baiTacks  for  troops,  stores  for  provisions,  hospitals 
both  general  and  military,  houses  for  public  ofiiccs  and 
officers,  churches,  school-houses  used  for  churches,  quays, 
wharfs,  watch-Iiouses  and  poliee-officea — occupies  ten  closely 
printed  folio  pages  of  a  Parlianicotaiy  Report,  and  includes 
not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  items. 

In  short,  if  brick  and  mortar  could  have  ensured  im-  I 
mortality.   Governor   Macquai'ie   erected   public  buildings 
enough  in  New  South  Wales  to  render  his  colonial  fame  ^ 
imperishable. 

I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  regard  this  part  of 
Governor  Macquarie's  procedure  with  unqualified  appro- 
bation. "  It  has  been  his  misfortune,"  observes  Mr. 
Commissioner  Btgge,  in  his  Keport  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  state  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
towards  the  close  of  Governor  Macquarie's  administration, 
"to  mistake  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the 
towns  for  proofs  of  the  solid  pi-osperity  of  the  colonists, 
aod  to  forget  that  the  labour  by  which  these  objects  have 
been  procured  was  a  source  of  heavy  expense  to  tho 
British  treasuiy,  and  that  other  means  of  employmeut 
might  have  been  tried  and  resortedto,  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  regulate  in  a  cheaper  and  less  osten- 
tatious form  tho  progress  of  colonization  and  of  punish- 
Indeed,    Governor    Macquarie    appears    to    hare    been 
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diBtingaished  for  what  phrenologists  would  denominate 
"  a  remarfeably  full  derelopment  of  the  organ  of  con- 
.  structiveness,  together  with  a  somewhat  sizeable  organ  of 
vanity."  Now,  in  ho  far  as  the  former  of  these  propensities 
led  Hia  Excellency  to  lay  down  an  entirely  new  plan  for 
the  town  of  Sydney  (which,  previous  to  his  arrival,  was 
a  mere  assemblage  of  paltry  erections,  holdiug  a  sort  of 
intermediate  place  between  a  hut  and  a  house,  and  disposed 
in  every  possible  form  of  irregularity  and  confusion),  and 
to  inspii'e  its  inhabitants  with  a  laudable  regard  for  exter- 
nal appearances,  it  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  colony  ;  for 
in  these  respects  the  city  of  Sydney  undoubtedly  owes  not 
a  little  to  Governor  Macquarie  :  but,  in  so  far  as  theso 
propensities  led  His  Excellency  to  erect  numerous  public 
buildings,  of  veiy  questionable  utility,  or  rather  of  no 
utility  whatever  in  the  actual  circumstancea  of  the  colony, 
for  the  purpose  apparently  of  tntnsmittiag,  his  own  Celtic 
name  to  succeeding  generations,  and  thereby  to  keep 
whole  hordes  of  convict  mechanics  and  labourers  congre- 
gated in  the  towns  of  tho  colony,  instead  of  dispersing 
them  as  widely  as  possible,  and  employing  them  in  the 
clearing  of  land  and  the  formation  of  agricultural  aettlements 
all  over  the  territory,  they  occasioned  an  extravagant  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  British  money,  and  proved  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  colonial  demoralization. 

There  is  doubtless  some  allowance  to  be  made  for 
Governor  Macquarie's  peculiar  situation,  in  being  lefl  by 
the  British  Government  to  find  employment  as  he  could 
for  the  constantly  increasing  convict  population  of  the 
colony,  for  whose  labour  there  was  necessarily  but  a  very 
inadequate  demand  on  tho  part  of  ihe  free  emigrant  in- 
habitants of  the  territory.  Referring  to  tho  circumatances 
of  the  colony  and  the  method  of  distributing  the  convicts, 
who  were  then  comparatively  few  in  number,  at  the 
commencement    of    his     own     administration,     Grovemor 
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Macquarie  observes,   iu  a  letter   to    Earl    Bathuret,    as 
follows,  viz.  ; — 

"  On  theii  (uriviJ  tbej  were  distribnted  among^st  sooh  aetttera  aa 
nqnired  them,  without  hroiir  or  partiality,  the  GoTsmmeut  onlj 
retainiDg  such  ueefnl  meohsnios  luid  proportion  of  labonrera  aa  were 
reqnired  for  carrTing  on  tho  pubtio  worts  :  but  the  inflni  of  male 
oonyiots  for  the  last  five  jeara  hag  been  bo  great,  and  ao  very  far 
ezoeeding  that  of  former  jeara,  that  the  aattlera  had  not  employment 
fbr  above  ooe-eigbth  of  the  namber  that  aDnnallj  arrived  in  the 
colony,  the  remaining  aevan-eightha  bein^  left  to  be  maintained  and 
emfJojed  by  Qovemmeat.  Hence  it  became  naoeaeary  to  employ 
this  VxFge  (urpliu  of  men  in  some  nsefal  manner,  bo  tbat  their  labonr 
might  in  gome  degree  cover  tbe  eipenae  of  their  feeding  and  olothiDg." 

As  there  was  thus  comparatively  little  demaad  for  con- 
vict labour  for  agricultural  purposes  on  the  part  of  private 
individuale,  or  fbr  the  opeoing  of  new  Bettlements  for  the 
location  of  additional  free  settlers,  in  consequence  of  the 
almeet  total  cessation  of  free  emigration  to  the  colony.  Go- 
vernor Macquario  was  tempted  to  employ  a  large  number 
of  tbe  convicts  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  of  very 
little  utility  to  the  colony  generally,  in  the  chief  towns  of  tbe 
territory.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  notwithstanding 
the  good  intentions  of  Governor  Macquarie,  and  his 
sincere  -desire  for  the  welfare  and  advaucement  of  the 
colony,  a  large  portion  of  the  vast  expenditure  of  British 
money  which  was  thus  incnrred  was  in  reality  incurred 
in  carrying  on  a  process  of  demoralization  in  the  colony, 
and  in  pi-eventing  tho  attainment  of  the  chief  end  for 
which  it  was  originally  established — the  reformation  of 
its  convict  population. 

Had  buildings  only  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  public 
service  been  erected  at  head-qoarters,  and  had  these 
buildings  been  of  such  moderate  cost  as  befitted  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  penal  settlement,  tbe  numerous  emanci- 
pated convicts,  who  obtained  small  grants  of  land  on  the 
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expiration  of  their  aenteoees  of  transpoitation,  would  have 
been  obliged  to  settle  on  these  graste  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood, and  would  thus  in  all  likelihood  have  become  indua- 
trioQB,  temperate,  and  frugal  ;  but  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  British  money  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and 
in  the  construction  of  other  public  works,  in  the  colonial 
capital  and  the  other  towns  of  the  colony,  formed  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  the  gi-eat  majority  of  this  class  of 
persons  ;  and  tliey  accordingly  sold  their  land  forthwith, 
and  settled  in  Sydney  and  the  other  colonial  towns— some 
as  labourers  or  mechanics,  others  as  petty  constables  ;  soma 
as  dealers  in  general,  others  as  dealers  in  rum.  In  short, 
there  was  plenty  of  employment,  plenty  of  money,  and 
plenty  of  rum,  to  he  had  in  Sydney  in  the  good  old  times  of 
Governor  Macquarie  ;  and  who  that  liked  the  last  of  these 
articiea,  would,  in  such  circumstances,  think  of  going  else- 
where in  search  of  the  other  two  ? 

There  sra  political  economists  of  some  note  in  the 
mother  country  who  are  perpetually  recommending  to 
Government  the  concentration  of  the  population  of  the 
colonies  ;  but  a  short  residence  in  New  South  Wales,  at 
the  period  we  have  arrived  at  in  the  history  of  that  colony, 
would  have  been  sufficioiit  to  convince  such  persons  of 
the  utter  inapplicability  of  their  principle  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  penal  settlement.  In  fact,  tlie  concentration 
of  an  emancipated  convict  population,  as  Governor  Mao- 
quarie'e  exptriment  sufficiently  proves,  will  infallibly  be  a 
concentration  of  vice  and  villany,  profligacy  and  misery, 
dissipation  and  ruin.  In  such  circumstances,  Divide  et 
impera  (separate  and  command),  is  as  good  a  maxim  in 
the  moral  as  it  is  generally  in  the  political  code. 

The  demoralizing  influence  indirectly  resulting  from 
the  gratification  of  Governor  Macqnarie's  taste  for  public 
buildings  cannot  be  more  fitly  illustrated  than  in  the  plan,  he 
pursued  for  the  erection  of  a  General  Hospital  in  Sydney. 
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Had  the  convicts  been  dispersed  over  the  tei-rit«ry  in  the 
way  I  have  suggested,  an  hospital  of  comparatively  email 
dimensions  would  have  been  sufficient  at  head- quarters  ; 
at  all  events,  a  plain,  substantial  edifice  was  all  that  was 
wanted  for  such  a  purpose,  till  the  expense  of  erecting 
ornamental  buildings  could  he  home  hy  the  revenne  of 
the  colony.  The  colonial  architect,  however,  having  sub- 
mitted  to  Governor  Macquarie  a  plan  of  a  spacious  and 
costly  edifice,  consisting  of  a  centre  huildiag  and  two 
detached  wiugs,  to  bo  erected  of  cut  stone,  with  a  double 
verandah  or  covered  portico  completely  surrounding  each 
of  the  three  piles  of  building,  he  determined  that  it  should 
by  all  means  he  carried  into  eflect.  With  this  view,  he 
made  an  agreemeut,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, with  Messrs.  D'Aroy  Wentworth,  Blaxcell,  and 
Riley,  hy  which  these  geutlemen  stipulated  to  erect  a  \ 
buildiug  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed,  on  condition  of  \ 
receiving  a  certain  quantity  of  rum  from  the  King's  store,  \ 
and  of  having  the  right  lo  purchase  and  to  retail  a  certain  \ 
qaantity — 15,000  gallons — of  ardent  spirits  annually,  for 
four  years.  The  Kvm  Hospital,  as  it  was  called  at  the 
time,  was  accordingly  erected  on  these  conditions  ;  and 
standing,  as  it  does,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  two 
lidges  on  which  the  city  of  Sydney  is  hnilt,  with  a  valley 
terminating  in  the  beautiful  inlet  called  Sydney  Cove 
between,  it  is  doubtless  an  interesting  and  striking  feature 
in  the  general  aspect  of  that  city,  especially  in  approaching 
it  from  the  sea.' 

T  leave  t«  the  mere  financier  the  task  of  reprotiating  the 
arrangement  I  have  juat  mentioned  (which,  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  at  the  time,  was  a  highly  gainful  one  to  the 

>  One  of  tbe  two  iriugs  of  the  Emit  Hospital  has  served  as  a  Par- 
liament HoDse  for  the  colony  for  thirty  jeaia  past  ("tho  othor  has 
been  transformed  iuto  the  Mint.  The  central  portion  is  atiU  oocu- 
piod  for  its  original  purpose. 
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parties  concerned),  on  the  gi'ouiid  of  ita  injustice  to  the 
communitj  at  l&rge,  as  well  aa  to  those  persona  in  particular 
who  imported  ardent  spirits  into  the  colony,  and  who  wore 
consequently  obliged  either  to  sell  their  commodity  at 
whatever  price  the  monopolists  chose  to  offer  them,  or  to 
keep  it  in  bond  for  three  or  four  years.  My  sole  concern 
with  the  transaction  is  to  calculate  its  true  bearings  on  the 
professed  object  of  General  Macquarie'a  administration — 
tlie  reformation  of  the  convict  population  of  Now  South 
Wales  ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  difficulty.  The 
wages  of  the  artificers  and  labourers,  and  the  prices  of  the 
materials  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  hospital,  were, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  colony  at  the  time, 
paid  half  in  money  and  half  in  properli/,  i.  e.  in  tea,  sugar, 
ardent  spirits,  wine,  clothing,  or  any  other  article,  either 
of  necessity  or  of  luxury,  which  the  employer  happened  to 
have  in  his  store,  and  which  was  uniformily  charged  t«  the 
labourer  at  an  enormous  percentage  above  its  real  value, 
or  even  above  ita  market-price  in  the  colony.  Determined, 
however,  that  not  a  shilliug  of  the  money-half  of  the  wages 
should  ultimately  find  its  way  into  any  other  pockets  than 
their  own,  the  worthy  contractors  eiected  one  or  more 
public-bouses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place,  where 
their  numerous  convict  and  emancipated  convict  mechanics 
and  labourers  received  that  moiety  of  their  wages,  doubts 
less,  to  induce  the  miserable  wretches,  whose  inability  to 
withstand  such  temptation  may  weU  be  conceived,  to 
expend  the  last  farthing  of  their  earnings  in  the  purchase 
of  their  exorbitantly  priced  liquor.  In  providing,  therefore, 
for  the  physical  health  of  the  colony,  Grovemor  Macquarie 
was  actually  overspreading  the  whole  surfiice  of  its  twdy 
politic,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  with  wounds  and 
bruises,  and  putrefying  sores,  which  surpassed  the  skill  of 
the  ablest  chirurgeon  to  bind  up,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  most 
powerftil  ointment  to  mollify. 
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The  lariBh  expeniliture  of  British  money  in  the  erection 
of  numerous  public  buildiuga  of  minor  utility,  and  the 
extraordinBi7  facility  which  was  thus  afforded  to  the 
emancipated  convict  population  for  indulging  in  erery 
species  of  unhallowed  dissipation,  tended  even  to  neutralize 
the  most  judicious  measures  which  Govemor  Macquarie 
had  himself  adopted  for  their  progressive  reformation.  A 
measure,  for  iustanco,  of  vast  importance  to  the  colony 
which  Governor  Macquarie  pursued  with  much  greater  zeal 
than  success  was  the  formation  of  an  agrictiltural  popula- 
tiou  irom  the  class  of  emancipated  convicts.  Adheiing 
to  the  principle  on  which  Governor  Phillip  had  been  em- 
powered to  act  hy  the  British  Goveramect,  Governor 
Macquarie  gave  grants  of  thirty  acres  of  land  each  to 
persons  of  this  class  on  attaining  their  freedom.  But  there 
was  this  important  dilferonce  between  the  system  pursued 
by  Governor  Phillip  and  that  of  Governor  Macquarie  : 
Governor  Phillip  gave  such  grants  of  land  only  to  indi- 
viduals of  good  character,  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
would  settle  upon  the  land,  and  make  a  good  use  of  it ; 
Governor  Macquarie,  on  the  eonti'ary,  appears  to  have 
given  them  indiscriminately  to  all :  and  whereas  it  was 
certainly  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  such  grants  of  land  should  in  any  case  be  given 
to  emancipated  convicts  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  notorious  fact,  that  hy  far  the  greater  number 
of  Governor  Macquarie's  grants  of  this  kind  were  never 
taken  possession  of  by  the  gi'anCees,  but  were  sold  imme- 
diately, and  generally  for  rum. 

I  had  once  occasion  to  inspect  a  chart  in  the  Surveyor- 
General's  ofBce,  to  ascertain  something  relative  to  a  grant 
of  land  belonging  to  a  reputable  Scotchman,  who  had 
unfortunately  fallen  into  pecuniary  difficulties  in  the 
colony.  On  glancing  at  the  chart,  I  observed  that  the 
land  was  bounded  in  one  direction  by  a  whole  colony  of 
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email  settlers,  or  proprietors  of  farms  of  thirty  or  forty- 
acres  each  ;  but  in  afterwards  adverting  to  the  circum- 
Btatice  in  conversation  with  the  landholder,  and  asking  him 
what  sort  of  a  Qeighbourhood  he  had  got,  I  was  somewhat 
Burprised  to  find  that  be  had  no  neighbours  at  all  in  that 
direction,  and  that  what  seemed  on  the  Surveyor-General'a 
chart  a  number  of  small  farms,  was  merely  a  portion  of  ths 
large  and  undivided  estate  of  a  colonial  proprietor,  who  had 
been  a  merchant  in  Sidney  during  the  government  of 
Major-General  Macquarie,  and  who  had  purchased  in  the 
way  of  his  business,  and  in  all  probability  for  ardent  spirits, 
a  number  of  the  Governor's  orders  for  small  grants  of  land, 
which,  it  seems,  he  had  kept  in  abeyance  tilt  their  united 
acres  amounted  to  an  extent  which  it  was  worth  while  for 
him  to  select  in  that  particular  locality. 

All  this  malvergation,  which  was  not  lees  ruinous  to  the 
individuals  themselves  than  injurious  to  the  community, 
might  have  been  entirely  obviated  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement.  Had  the  Governor,  for  instance,  merely 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  issue  deeds  or  to  give  permanent 
possession  of  grants  of  land  of  this  kind  until  the  grantees 
had,  in  each  particular  instance,  resided  upon  the  land  for 
a  certain  period  and  efieoted  certain  specific  improvements, 
an  attachment  to  the  spot  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
generated  by  residence  and  bard  labonr,  ere  the  condition 
of  proprietorship  could  have  been  fulfilled  ;  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  tell  would  in  all  probability  have  been  annihilated 
before  the  power  to  sell  had  been  obtained.  It  was  quite 
preposterous  to  imagine  that  the  pickpocket  would  become  a 
farmer,  to  use  Governor  King's  expression,  by  merely 
giving  him  an  order  for  thirty  acres  of  forest  laud,  which 
he  could  instantly  exchange  for  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of 
rum  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  and  be  no  pooror  than  he  was 
befoi-e.  As  well  might  wo  expect  the  leopai-d  to  change 
his  spots  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,  as  expect  that  under 
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BQoli  a  ByBtem  thoee  wbo  have  been  accustomed  to  do  evil 

should  leam  to  <lo  well. 

During  the  long  course  of  his  adminUtration,  however, 
Governor  Macquarie  did  succeed  in  settling  many  familiea 
of  emaDcipated  convicts  on  small  farms  in  various  parts  of 
th%  territory ;  as  for  instance,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  rivers,  and  at  the  agricultural 
Bettlements  of  Catnpbelltowa  and  Appin  ;  and  had  due 
caution  been  exercised  io  carrying  out  this  arrangement 
generally — had  the  necessary  checks  been  imposed  on  the 
ODe  hand,  and  the  means  of  diBsipation  vritbbeld  on  the 
other — the  result  would  doubtleea  have  been  exceedingly 
pleaaiDg  to  the  eye  of  philanthropy.* 

Governor  Macquarie'a  situation  as  the  Governor  of  a 
British  colony  was  doubtless  very  peculiar.  Ou  his  arrival 
in  New  South  Wales,  he  found  that  but  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  ten  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
consisted  of  fi'ee  emigrants  ;  and  from  the  largo  annual 
influx  of  convictB,  and  the  almost  total  cessation  of  free 
emigration  during  the  whole  period  of  his  government, 
the  proportion  of  that  class  of  the  general  population  was 
continually  decreasing.  In  such  circumstances  it  was 
almost  to  be  expected  tfaat  Governor  Macqnarie  should 
entirely  misapprehend  the  great  end  which  the  founders 
of  the  colony  originally  had  in  view,  or  rather  the  meana 
by  which  that  end  was  to  be  accomplished  ; — that  instead 
of  endeavouring  on  the  one  hand  to  work  out  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  convicts  by  meana  of  a  numeroua  and  industrious 
free    emigrant    population,    and    to    induce    the    British 

*  I  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  moat  of  the  peraona  in  New 
South  WaleB,  who  Iibto  been  converaant  with  the  management  of 
OOnricta,  that  the  hope  of  poBsesBing  piopertj,  and  of  impronng 
their  condition  and  that  of  their  families,  aSbrda  the  strangeat 
itimnlna  to  their  iadaBtrf,  and  the  best  Beciirit7  for  their  good  con- 
duct.— Commwstoiwr  Bigge'g  First  Report,  p.  143. 
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Govemment  on  the  other,  as  his  predecessor,  GaptaiQ 
Philip,  had  done,  to  hold  out  the  requieite  encouragement 
for  the  settlement  of  such  emigrants  throughout  the 
territory,  he  should  come  to  consider  the  free  emigrant 
population  of  the  colony  as  a  mere  excrescence  on  its  body 
politic,  or  rather  as  a  positive'  incumhrance  and  dead- 
weight on  the  community — constituting  no  part  of  the 
Goverument  scheme  in  regard  to  the  reformation  of  the 
convicts,  and  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  annoyance  (utd 
counteraction  to  the  colonial  antboritiea.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  although  these  may  not  have  been  the  maxims 
which  Governor  Macquaiie  avowed,  they  were  those,  at 
least,  that  regulated  his  procedure. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  Governor  Macqnarie 
neither  countenanced  nor  eucouraged  the  class  of  free 
emigrant  settlers,  and  that  his  procedure  in  this  respect 
operated  in  bo  far  as  a  complete  check  to  emigration. 
He  had  been  expressly  enjoined  in  his  letter  of  Instructions 
from  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
those  free  settlers  who  had  exerted  themselves  in  favour  of 

!  Governor  Bligh  ;  but  he  entirely  neglected  them.  In 
short,  His  Excellency's  maxim  was,  "  Kew  South  Wales 
I  is  a  country  for  die  reformation  of  convicts  ;  free  people 
>  have  no  right  to  come  to  it."  *  He  had  doubtless  been 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  class  generally  by  the 
officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  to  whom  the  free 
settlers  were  of  course  politically  obnoxious,  in  consequence 
of  their  adhering  to  the  deposed  Governor. 

Besides,  it  is  reported  on  good  authority,  that  imme- 
diately after  his  aiTival  in  the  colony.  Governor  Macqnarie 
was  advised  by  Lieu  ten  ant- Colonel  (afterwards    General) 

*  It  has  been  romorked  in  the  colony,  and  so  often,  till  at  last  it 
has  become  proTBTbial,  that  the  anreet  oluim  to  tbe  favoor  and  oon< 
Sdenoe  of  QoTomor  Maoquarie  wbh  tbat  of  having  once  worn  the 
badge  of  oonyiction  for  felony.— il»i(Be'3  first  'Reptni,  p,  147. 
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Foveaax,  vbo  then  commiuKled  tbe  New  Soutli  Wales 
Corps,  to  bring  forward,  aa  maoli  as  possible,  tbe  emanci- 
pated convicts,  or,  as  they  were  long  l«cbnically  styled  in 
the  colony,  the  "  Emancipists."  This  advice  appears  t« 
bave  been  followed  with  all  tbe  promptnesa  and  decision  of 
bis  energetic  chai-acter  ;  for  on  the  12th  of  Jannaiy,  1810, 
that  is,  before  he  had  been  a  month  in  the  colony,  he  appointed 
Andrew  Thomson,  a  Scotchman  of  this  class,  to  the  office 
of  the  magistracy — an  appointment,  for  which  there  had 
been  no  precedent  in  the  previous  history  of  tbe  colony, 
and  which  can  scarcely  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 
Goveraor  Macquarie  had,  it  seems,  given  some  personal 
offence  to  Colonel  Foveauz,  and  this  apparently  benevolent 
advice  was  the  method  which  that  officer  employed  of 
repaying  the  compliment;  for,  in  reference  to  that  advice. 
Colonel  Foveaux  is  reported  to  have  observed  to  bis 
secretary.  Lieutenant  Finucane,  "  that  be  bad  now  placed 
a  blister  on  Governor  Macquarie  which  he  would  never  be 
able  to  remove." 

Aa  the  case  of  Andrew  Thomson  aflbrds  an  illustration 
of  the  general  policy  pursued  by  Governor  Macquarie  in 
regard  to  the  emancipists  generally,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  insert  the  following  sketch  of  the  character  and 
history  of  that  individual,  abridged  from  Mr.  Btgge's  Report 
to  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"Andrew  Thomson  liad  been  tmngported  for  Betting  fire  to  aBtack, 
at  the  age  of  aiiteen,  and  hod  served  as  a  labourer  in  tlie  stona- 
mcigoiiB'  gang  at  Fturamatta.  On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he 
Iiad  settled  as  a  retail  shop-keeper  at  Winiiaar,  where  he  boilt  Htoall 
vessels  in  which  ha  traded  to  BjdatiJ  ;  and  he  had  aiso  a  mBno&otory 
of  salt  on  an  island  at  the  month  of  the  Hawkesbnry,  where  it  was 
alleged  he  had  been  engaged  in  illicit  distillation.  He  was  likewise 
a  constable  and  a  pnblican ;  and  hia  habits  of  domestic  life  were 
immoral ;  but  throngh  the  liberal  credit  which  he  gave,  and  tbe  for- 
bearance he  eieroised  dming  the  period  of  general  distress  from 
BoccessiTe  floods,  he  had  acquired  great  infinence  among  the  small 
L  2 
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Bettlen  on  the  HawkaBboir.  He  died,  howarer,  soon  after  bja 
appointment  to  the  m^tiatrao^ ;  and  Govenior  Maoquazie  oanaed  an 
epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on  hig  tombstona,  atating  that  ■*  it  was  in 
oonaeqaenoQ  of  hia  character  and  condact  that  he  appointed  h'"m  to 
be  a  magiatrate  in  tha  oolonj,  and  that  by  the  ganie  act  he  reatored 
him  to  Uiat  rank  in  aooietj  whiob  be  had  lost.' 

"  On  hia  appointment  to  the  ma^aterial  bench,  Andrew  Thomaon," 
aaya  Mr.  Bigge,  "  was  thenceforth  admitted  to  the  table  of  Govemor 
Uacqnarie,  and  to  that  of  the  officera  of  the  73rd  Begiment,  t?  a 
change  of  regalation,  but  not  of  feeling,  in  the  militaiy  body,  that 
waa  no  leaa  remai^ble  than  the  cban^  that  had  taken  place  in  tha 
aentimenta  of  tha  oiTil  chief/' 

Goremor  Macquarie  was  certainlj  of  sn  arbitrary  liia- 
poeition  ;  and  his  prejudices,  in  regard  to  the  two  classes 
of  the  free  popuiatioa  of  the  colony,  may  perhapa  have  been 
a  little  embittered  by  the  pereoual  opposition  lie  aometimes 
experienced,  in  regard  (o  bis  &vourite  measures,  from  some 
of  the  free  emigrant  colonists.  It  is  related,  at  least,  that  r 
repntable  individual  of  this  class  haying  transmitted  repre- 
sentations against  his  measures  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Governor  Macquarie,  doubtless  under  the  influence  of  strong 
irritation,  observed  in  reply,  "  that  there  were  only  two 
claBseB  of  individuals  in  New  South  Wales — those  who  had 
been  convicted,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  so."  If 
Hie  Excellency  really  made  so  gratuitous  and  so  illiberal  a 
remai-k,  the  circumstance  sufficiently  accounts  for  tlie 
seemingly  anomalous  fact,  that  he  sometimes  selected  his 
fi'iends  and  favourites  from  the  class  of  those  "  who  ought 
to  have  been  convicted  ;" — whether  they  had  over  been  so 
in  reality  or  not,  I  conceive  it  is  of  little  consequence  to 
inquire. 

In  short,  Grovemor  Macquarie  appears  to  have  been  very 
sceptical  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  virtue  in  any  class  of 
persons  in  the  colony  ;  and  another  of  the  maxims,  therefore, 
on  which  he  eoems  to  have  acted  waa,  that  "prosperous 
vice  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  rewarded."     The  emanci- 
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pated  convict  publican,  who  had  been  successful  in  Belling 
nun  hy  tbe  gill,  generally  ended  the  matter  by  converting 
his  tap  into  a  store,  and  selling  it  by  the  puncheon.  At  his 
outset  in  the  colonial  world,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  Hupply- 
ing  the  email  settlers  of  his  own  class  in  society  with  ardent 
spirits  in  small  quantities,  in  exchange  for  proportionally 
small  quantities  of  grain  ;  but  having  now  written  himself 
a  merchant,  he  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  take  a  mortgage  on 
the  settler's  farm  in  lieu  of  his  annual  s'.ipply  of  tea,  sugar, 
slop- clothing,  and  rum,  all  of  which  were  hooked  to  him  at 
a  hundred  per  cent,  at  least  above  the  real  value  of  the 
articles  ;  and  by  watchiog  his  opportunity,  he  was  able  at 
last  to  pounce  upon  the  farm  itself,  like  a  vulture  on  his 
prey,  and  to  hold  the  settler  in  future  as  a  tenant- at- will  on 
the  land  which  he  had  cleared  and  cultivated  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  for  which  he  had  probably  not 
received  goods  in  all  more  than  equivalent  in  real  value  to 
a  single  year's  rent  of  the  farm.  When  wealth  had  in 
process  of  time  been  acquired  by  such  processes  as  this, 
Governor  Macquarie  considered  the  individual  in  a  fit 
condition  to  be  restored  to  the  place  in  society  which  he 
had  lost,  not  so  much  by  his  criminality  as  by  his  traneporta- 
tion;  and  consequently,  after  a  course  of  life  still  mora 
criminal  perhaps  in  the  eye  of  God  than  the  one  that  had 
issued  in  his  sentence  of  banishment,  and  greatly  more 
injurious  to  society, — the  wealthy  emancipist  could  cherish 
the  hope  of  being  received  at  Government  House,  and  pre- 
sented as  a  fit  associate  for  reputable  men. 

In  short,  it  was  not  the  retiring  emancipated  convict  In 
the  lower  walks  of  life  that  Governor  Macquarie  espe- 
cially delighted  to  encourage,  by  endeavouring  to  rescue 
him,  as  his  predecessor  Governor  Bligh  was  in  reality 
deposed  for  doing,  from  the  iron  gripe  of  his  oppressor  : 
it  was  that  prominence  in  society  which  wealth  uniformly 
gives  its  possessor  in  New  South  Wales,  as  weL  as  in 
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every  other  country,  that  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Governor,  The  circumstance  of  being  notorious  for  the 
violation  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  integrity  was 
no  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  Hia  Excellency's  favour. 
The  circumstance  of  being  notorious  for  a  life  of  open 
and  outi'ageoua  profligacy,  waa  no  impediment  to  employ- 
ment or  promotion  under  the  government  of  Major- Greneral 
Macquarie. 

As  involving  a  system  of  penal  discipline  and  reform, 
Governor  Macquarie's  administration  of  the  government 
of  New  South  Wales  was  unquestionably  a  failure.  In 
the  disposal  and  employment  of  the  convicts  during  hia 
government,  tbeae  great  objects  of  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  colony  were,  if  not  uniformly,  at  least  too 
frequently,  postponed  for  objects  of  far  inferior  importance. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  not  singular.  After  enumerating 
the  different  kinds  of  labour  in  which  convicts  were 
employed  on  the  Government  establishmenta  of  the  colony 
during  Governor  Macquarie's  administration,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Bigge  makes  the  following  judicious  observations  : — 
"  Snoh  are  the  Bereral  kinds  of  labour  performed  by  tlie  oonvicta 
tetaJned  in  the  eervice  of  GoTernment  in  New  Sooth  Wales  and  Van 
Diemsn's  Land  ;  and  as  thej  bavQ  grown  altogether  out  of  the  pre- 
smned  wants  of  the  local  QoTominente,  Kttie  consideration  Aa«  ieen 
afforded  by  them  to  the  effects  that  they  have  produced,  either  in  the 
thoipe  of  p'unishment  or  oj  reform." 

I  am  also  constrained,  from  a  sovereign  regard  to  truth, 
to  remark,  that  the  principle  on  which  emancipations, 
tickets  of  leave,  and  other  indulgences,  were  too  frequently 
granted  to  convicts  by  Governor  Macquarie,  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  preclude  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  and 
to  obliterate  from  his  mind  all  sense  of  criminality. 
Convicts  who  had  either  brought  money  with  them  to  the 
colony, — the  fhiit,  perhaps,  of  their  knavery  in  England — 
or  whose  wives  had  followed  them  out  with  their  accumu- 
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lated  and  dishonest  ethings,  or  who  had  originally  moved 
in  a  higher  ophere  in  society  ttian  the  mere  laboni'er — not 
unfrequently  received  tickel^  of  leave  on  their  arrival  ia 
Sydney,  and  were  immediately  placed  in  as  comfoitable 
circumstances  as  they  had  ever  known  in  Enghmd,  besides 
possessing  faciiities  for  making  money  such  as  they  conld 
never  have  anticipated  in  the  mother  conntiy.  Persons  iu 
these  circumstances,  moreover,  had  only  to  render  some 
small  service  to  the  government,  as  in  supplying  horses  and 
carts  for  an  expedition  of  discoveiy,  for  conveying  the 
Governor's  haggage  when  travelling  in  the  interior,  or  for 
carrying  stores  and  provisions  to  some  road-party,  to  obtain 
emancipation  or  entire  freedom  in  the  colony  ;  while  it  not 
unfreqnently  happened  that  others  obtained  similar  in- 
dulgences through  the  recommendations  of  unprincipled 
magistrates,  fiuperintendents,  or  overseers,  to  whom  they 
had  rendered  private  services  as  the  price  of  their  corrupt 
induence.  A  convict  who  had  been  transported  for  the 
second  time,  and  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Sydney,  had  obtained 
a  ticket  of  leave,  and  was  allowed  to  open  a  public-house  at 
Farramatta,  obtained  his  emancipation  for  merely  sending 
a  horse  and  cart,  nnder  the  charge  of  his  assigned  convict 
servant,  to  assist  in  conveying  provisions  and  stores  to  the 
road -parties. 

Governor  Macquarie's  early  efforts  "  to  bring  forward  " 
the  emancipists  had  received  much  and  perhaps  injudicious 
commendation  ti'om  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation in  the  year  1812;  and,  although  Earl  Bathunt 
endeavoured  afterwards  to  put  bim  on  hia  guard  against  the 
evil  consequences  that  might  ensue  irom  incautiously  push- 
ing  snch  a  principle  to  extremes,  the  circumstance  appears  to 
have  not  only  confirmed  him  in  his  adherence  to  the  course 
he  was  pursuing,  but  to  have  induced  him  to  adopt  every 
poesible  means  of  rendering  it  virtually  imperative  on  all 
and  sundry  to  follow  his  example. 
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That  Governor  Macqaarie  was  i%ht  in  the  abstract-,  in 
endekTouring  to  restore  to  Bociety  iadividualB  who  hod 
given  nndoubt«d  evidence  of  their  thorough  reformation, 
is  nndeniable ;  bnt  the  method  he  employed  in  effecting 
that  praiseworthy  object  waa  not  lees  objectionable,  than 
bis  selection  of  individual  emancipists  for  pntting  his  bene- 
volent experiment  to  the  test  was  peculiarly  ipjadtcioua. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  if  an 
iadividnal  who  has  been  a  convict  becomes  thoroughly 
reformed,  he  will  exhibit  a  retiring  disposition,  and  court 
obscurity  ;  and  that,  on  the  contraiy,  if  a  person  of  this 
class  is  obtrusive  in  his  demeanour,  and  ready  on  every 
occasion  to  tijrust  himself  on  the  society  of  those  who  still 
regard  him  with  aversion  or  euspiciou,  there  is  a  moral 
certainty  of  his  not  being  reformed  at  all.  Governor  Mac- 
quarie's  reformed  characters  were  unfortunately  of  the 
latter  description  ;  and  His  Excellency  having  taken  ex- 
traordinary pains  to  have  them  forced  into  society,  it  was 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
reputable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  should 
refuse  to  submit  to  his  dictation  in  a  matter  so  entirely 
beyond  the  province  of  a  Governor,  and  that  mnch  bitter- 
nesB  of  feeling  should  be  the  unhappy  result  of  the  ill-managed 
experiment. 

These  efforts  of  Governor  Macquarie  were  particulai'ly 
obnoxious  to  most  of  the  ofBcers  of  the  46tli  and  48th 
Begiments,  as  well  as  to  certain  of  the  civil  officers 
and  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  colony  ;  and 
OS  His  Excellency  was  unfortunately  subject  to  the  com- 
mon weakness  of  military  governors,  in  regarding  aa  the 
enemies  of  bis  person  and  government  all  who  were 
not  disposed  to  make  an  entire  surrender  of  their  own 
judgments  and  feelings  to  his,  the  usual  scenes  of  colonial 
war&re — crimination  and  recrimination — ensued  ;  and  these 
jarrings  bad,  in  this  particulai*  instance,  the  unhappy  effect 
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of  making  the  two  claeaes,  of  which  society  waa  then 
composed  in  the  Australian  colonies,  regard  each  other  with 
much  more  unfriendly  feelinge  than  if  no  Each  injudicioas 
attempts  to  unite  them  bad  ever  been  made. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1814,  Jefiery  Hart  Bent,  Esq.,  an 
English  barrister,  who  had  been  appointed  judge  of  the 
then  newly  instituted  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales, 
arrived  in  the  colony.  When  about  to  open  bis  Conrt,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1815,  a  letler  waa  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Governor,  transmitting  certain  petitions  fi'om  persons 
of  the  names  of  Eagar,  Civ^ssley,  and  Charters,  solicititig 
permisstoa  to  practise  as  solicitors  and  barristers  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  recommeuding  the  prayer  of  these 
petitions  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  judge. 
Eagar  had  been  a  solicitor  in  Dublin  and  bad  been  trans- 
ported for  forgeiy  ;  Crossley,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention,  had  been  transported  for  perjury,  and  Charters 
was  a  person  of  the  same  class,  and  in  similar  circumstances. 
When  the  Court  opened,  the  petitioners  wore  heard  in 
support  of  their  petitions  ;  and  the  two  assessors,  Mr. 
Bronghton,  the  commissary,  and  Mr.  Eiley,  a  merchant  in 
Sydaey,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  contractors  for  the  erection 
of  the  Rum  Hospital,  were  in  fuvour  of  conceding  the 
boon  solicited.  But  the  judge  was  inexorable,  pleading,  in 
suppoH  of  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  case,  the 
Act  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  29, — an  act  passed  for  the  prevention  of 
persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  peijury  or  forgery  from 
practising  in  the  courts — which  the  judge  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  England,  which  undoubtedly  extended  to 
the  colony,  as  being  Ibe  announcement  and  establiabment  of 
a  general  principle  for  regulating  the  administration  of 
justice,  or  relating  to  police  and  the  prevention  of  crimes. 
The  principle,  he  added,  had  been  decided  by  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Twelve  Judges  ; 
and  be  concluded  his  observations  on  the  subject  as  follows  :— 
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"  It  IB  with  conaiderable  regret  that  I  hare  to  stat«,  that 
the  nndue  stops  resorted  to,  with  regard  to  these  petitionD, 
hare  in  some  degree  preyailed  ;  and  that  gentlemen  have 
been  fouod,  who  have  thought  proper  to  differ  fVom  me  on 
a  point  of  pure  professioaal  feeling  and  practice,  and  to 
BB.J  that  those  persons,  whom  they  confess  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  admit  to  their  tables,  ,or  to  suffer  any  part  of  their 
families  to  associate  with,  are  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be 
admitted  t^o  the  situation  of  Attorney  in  His  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court,  notwith standing  gentlemen  have  been  sent 
ont  by  the  Crown  for  that  purpose. 

"I  do  now  solemnly  declare,  that  I  will  not  admit  as 
Attorneys,  of  this  Court,  nor  administer  the  oaths  to  persons 
who  have  been  transported  here  as  felons  :  it  is  contrary  to 
law;  and  no  circumstances  and  no  necessity  can  exist  so 
strong  in  my  mind  as  to  induce  me  to  it." 

A  long  altorcation  ensued  between  the  judge  and  the 
two  assessors,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Court  was 
adjourned  by  the  judge  sine  die.  Gommnnications  were 
in  consequence  forwarded  on  the  subject  by  the  Governor 
to  Earl  Bathurst,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  Stato  for  the 
Colonies,  setting  forth,  in  very  strong  colours,  the  evils  that 
wonld  ensue  to  the  colony  from  the  unwarrantable  decision 
which  the  judge  had  announced,  and  its  interference  with 
the  working  of  the  salutary  principle  he  had  himself  been 
endeavouring  to  eetahliab  for  the  reformation  of  the  convict 
population. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  notwithstauding  the 
specious  allegations  and  the  able  special  pleading  of 
Governor  Macquarie,  Mr.  Justice  Bent  had  announced 
the  right  principle,  and  done  his  best  to  establish  the  right 
practice,  in  the  case  in  question  ;  and  had  be  only  urged 
that  principle  in  a  firm,  temperate,  and  dignified  manner, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  ultimately  have 
earned  his  point.     But  Judge  Bent  was,  unfortunately  for 
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htmeelf,  as  well  as  for  his  priiiciple,  a  weak,  Tain,  meddliug, 
litigions  man,  who  hod  given  the  GoverDor  a  handle  againet 
himself,  in  other  matters  of  very  inferior  moment  and 
unconnected  with  the  main  point  at  issue,  and  had  thereby 
ensared  his  own  defeat  on  this  vital  question.  Tha  result 
was  that  Earl  Bathurst,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
recalled  Mr.  Bent,  "  considering  the  removal  of  the  said 
Jeffery  Hart  Bent,  Esq.,  from  the  colony  as  neeessarj'  to 
mark  the  sense  and  disapprobation  which  they  entertain  of 
the  measure,  which  so  indiscreetly  for  the  colony  and 
himself,  the  said  Jeffery  Hart  Bent,  Esq.,  thought  it 
necessary  to  adopt,  and  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  lias 
occasioned  all  the  serious  evils  of  a  total  aaspension  of 
justice,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  best  interests  and 
public  credit  of  the  colony."  In  reference  to  the  other 
matters  to  which  I  have  allniled,  taken  in  connexion  with 
this  main  question,  Earl  Bathurst  intimated  at  the  same  time 
to  Mr.  Bent,  "  the  high  displeasure  of  His  Koyal  Highness, 
and  bis  positive  recall  by  His  Majesty's  Govei-nment,  on 
account  of  conduct  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  admit  of 
no  justification."  This  despatch  was  dated  11th  December, 
1816,  and  Mr.  Bent  left  the  colony  in  May  following. 

Now  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  most  unwar- 
rantable proceeding  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  such 
as,  in  the  present  healthy  state  of  public  feeling,  would  be 
universally  condemned.  There  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  now  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  coarse  which  Judge 
Bent  adopted,  in  refusing  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners, Eagar,  Crossley,  and  Charters,  or  to  allow  convict 
attorneys  to  practise  in  his  court :  and  to  remove  a  judge 
for  so  imaginary  an  offence,  or  rather  for  doing  what  in  him 
lay  to  maintain  the  purity  and  the  dignity  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  because  his  doing  so  happened  to  interfere 
with  the  crotchet  of  a  strong-headod,  but  wrong-headed, 
Governor,  was  a  monstrous  proceeding.     Bat  it  has  always 
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been  the  policy  of  Downing  Street  to  Bupport  a  Governor 
in  sneh  cases,  and  to  sacrifice  anybody  else.* 

Eagar  Afterwaixls  engaged  in  trade  in  Sydney  as  a  general 
merchant ;  but  finding  that  he  had  a  powerful  competitor  in 
that  capacity  in  Mr.  Prosper  de  Mestre,  an  American  mer- 
chant from  New  England,  then  settled  in  Sydney,  who, 
through  his  countrymen  in  Chioa,  could  import  tea  direct 
from  that  country,  while  English  merchants  could  only 
import  it  from  Bengal,  he  brought  a  Qut  tam  action  against 
Mr.  de  Mestre,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony,  for  the 
'  penalties  be  had  incurred  as  a  foi'etgner,  nnder  an  obsolete 
statute  of  12  Car.  2.  c.  18,  s.  2.  by  trading  in  one  of  the 
Kiug's  colonies.  If  Eagar  had  succeeded  in  this  action,  Mr, 
de  Mestre  would  have  been  ruined,  and  "  a  heavy  blow  and 
great  discouragement"  would  have  been  experienced  by  the 
mercantile  interest  of  the  colony  ;  but  Eagar  would,  in  ao 
&r  at  least,  have  engrossed  the  ti'ade  and  reaped  the  advan- 
tage. In  these  circumstances  Mr.  de  Mestre  applied  to  the 
Court  for  time  to  enable  him  to  produce  the  record  of  the 
plaintiff's  conviction  for  felony,  upon  an  affidavit,  stating  his 

•  The  foHowing  General  Order,  eiolnding  convict  praotitionera 
&oin  all  courts  of  justice  in  the  colonf,  had  been  isaaed  bf  the  officer 
admimBteiiag  the  goTemmeDt  shortlj  before  the  arrival  of  Qovemor 
MacqnBxie.  It  ha  in  aingolar  contrest  vfith  the  prinoiple  and  practice 
of  that  Governor ; — 
"  General  Order  published  in  the  Syirtey  QaMtte,  2Btk  Augvtt,  1808. 

"  Lientenant- Governor  Foveau»  h^  learned,  with  oqnal  indigna- 
tion and  Bnrpriae,  that  men  who  have  been  prisoners  in  the  colony 
have  HO  far  forgotten  their  former  condition  as  to  obtrude  themBelves 
into  the  oonrts  of  jnetice  in  the  character  of  couneellors  and  advo- 
cates. Detarmined  to  prevent  the  oontinaance  of  a  practice  aa  inju- 
Tiona  to  decenoj  as  it  ia  in  fact  dSBtmctive  to  jnstice,  Lieutenant. 
Qovemor  Foveani  feels  it  incumbent  npon  him  to  forbid  any  person 
from  proHnming  to  interfere  with  oauses  pending  before  the  coorts, 
without  an  especial  lioenoe  tmta  him  for  that  pnrpose,  and  to  apprise 
those  who  have  been  convicts  that  a  disobedienoe  of  this  iqionoticat 
will  be  panished  in  the  moat  exemplary  manner," 
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belief  of  that  fact,  and  stating  ateo  that  tbe  action,  apoa 
which  he  had  a  good  defence  upon  the  merits,  had  been 
brought  gainst  him  from  interested  and  inridioue  motives. 
The  judge  who  presided  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  time 
was  Mr.  Barron  Field,  afterwards  Resident  Judge  at  Gib- 
raltar, who  appears  to  have  been  as  little  of  a  Solomon  or  a 
Solon  ae  be  was  of  a  poet,°  for  he  granted  Mr.  de  Mestre's 
>  Judge  Field  had  the  folly  to  consider  himself  a  sort  of  nniversid 
genins,  imd  in  paTtienlar  a  poet ;  and  he  acODrdingl;  pnblished  ia  the 
colonf,  and  repnblished  in  England,  what  be  called  SoUna^  Ba-ij 
Fhuiers,  a  ooUection  of  pieoes  which  were  altogether  the  wretchedest 
doggerel  I  have  ever  seen.  One  of  the  pieces  is  an  address  to  the 
KiuigBfoo,  which  he  thna  apostrophizea  : — 

Kangaroo,  kangaroo. 
Spirit  of  Australia  [ 
bnt  having  been  bom  nithin  the  Honnd  of  Bon  Bella,  he  pronounces 
Australia  aa  if  it  ended  with  an  r,  and  makes  it  rhyme  with  failure, 
shrewdly  considering  the  kangaroo  a  failure  on  tbe  part  of  Australian 
Nature  in  her  awkward  attempts  to  make  a  proper  qqadruped  for 
that  country.    The  following,  which  may  not  be  umuteresting  to  the 
reader,  is  part  of  a  colonial  critique  of  the  olden  time  in  otfoua  rima 
on  the  Botany  Bay  Flowers,  which  the  poet,  naturally  enough,  had 
previously  consigned  to  their  proper  plaee,  the  nether  regions ; — 
The  ghost  of  ancient  Barius  stood  aahamed 

When  "  the  said  "  Flowers  arrived  from  Botany  Bay  j 
And  Hsevius,  by  the  bard  of  Mantua  famed, 

Stijrni'd  like  Bibernians  on  St.  Patrick's  day  : 
And  Pluto  had  not  soon  the  tumult  tamed, 

Had  he  not  thrown  the  Judge's  Flowers  away. 
"  These  filthy  Flowers,"  they  cried,  "  pollute  the  place  1 
We  won't  stay  here,  gieat  Fluto,  in  disgrace." 
In  Pluto's  re^ni  there  ne'er  was  snoh  a  tiofc-up  r 

You'll  read  it  in  hia  "  Government  Gazette," 
Even  Cerberus,  'twas  said,  caught  a  vile  Mooup 

From  barking  at  th'  nproar  ;  and  so  beset 
With  sicknesB  was  the  CUr,  he  wonld  not  lick  up 

His  own  sweet  vomiti  and  his  three  beads  met 
Like  Quakers  at  a  meeting  !    Kay,  Old  Charon 
Vow'd  he'd  ne'er  ferry  o'er  more  Flowers  for  Barron  1 

Diary  of  an  Offictr  in  the  East. 
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application  and  thereby  qaaehed  the  proceeding.  This  de- 
cision- naturally  excited  a  prodigioas  ferment  among  the 
whole  clasB  of  emancipists  (i.e.,  persons  who  had  once  been 
convicts,  but  had  either  been  pardoned,  or  had  sei-red 
out  the  periods  of  their  respectiTe  sentences)  ;  as  it 
amounted  to  a  complete  denial  of  justice  to  their  whole 
body  in  all  future  actions  at  law.  A  public  meeting  of 
the  emancipists  was  accordingly  held  in  Sydney,  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1821,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
send  a  delegation  to  England  to  represent  their  interests 
and  to  plead  their  cause,  under  this  monstrous  grievance ; 
aud  Mr.  Eagar,  and  Mr.  Kedfero,  one  of  Governor  Mao- 
quarie's  emancipist  magistrates,  were  accordingly  appointed 
delegates  and  sent  home  to  England  ;  but,  like  the  doga 
that  were  sent  with  a  petition  to  Jupiter  for  the  i-estoration 
of  the  gift  of  speech,  which,  it  is  alleged,  they  once  pos- 
sessed,  Eagar  never  returned  to  the  colony  to  report  pro- 
gress. 

Now  although  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  Eagar  had 
brought  his  action  from  unworthy  motives,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  way  in  which  that  action  was  set  aside  by 
the  judge  was  a  measure  of  gross  injustice  to  the  whole 
class  of  emancipists,  who  were  at  this  period  a  compara- 
tively numerous  body  in  the  colony,  and  of  whom  a  large 
number  were  inofTensive  and  reputable  men.  To  debar  an 
individual  from  ever  practising  again  as  a  member  of  an 
honourable  profession,  which  he  has  once  disgraced  by  being 
convicted  of  felony,  is  a  principle  that  ixicommends  itself 
at  once  to  enlightened  reason,  and  has  been  acted  upon  in 
all  civilized  countries,  both  ancient  and  modem :  and  to  urge, 
as  a  valid  plea  in  his  favour,  that  the  individual  in  question 
has  satisfied  the  law,  in  having  been  burnt  in  the  hand,  or 
pilloried,  or  transported,  would  be  a  monstrous  impropriety. 
But  to  deny  common  justice  in  an  action  at  law  to  an  un- 
offending member  of  society,  who  has  some  wrong  to  com- 
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plain  of,  merely  because  he  has  once  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  for  which  he  hoa  been  duly  punished,  would  lie  an 
outrage  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  could  never 
be  tolerated  for  one  moment  either  in  New  South  Walea  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  British  Empire. 

I  should  be  sorry,  howerer,  to  do  so  much  injustice  to 
the  memory  of  Governor  Macqtiarie,  as  not  to  record  my 
own  deiilaerate  opinion  that  his  errors  were  rather  errors  of 
the'  understanding  than  of  the  heart.  He  had  evidently 
taken  up  a  wrong  idea  of  his  duty  in  the  very  peculiar  cir- 
eumstancea  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  and  being  a  man  of 
great  decision  of  character  on  the  one  baud,  and  a  stranger 
on  the  other  to  that  acuteoess  of  moral  sense  which  often 
compensates  for  obtuseness  of  intellectual  vision,  he  was  apt 
to  push  everything  to  ezlremea.  He  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted maiTiage  in  those  quarters  in  which  a  different  and 
disreputable  mode  of  life  had  been  previously  connived  at; 
and,  in  externals  at  least,  the  colony  assumed  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  under  his  vigorous  and  energetic  management 
fivmwhat  it  had  previously  worn.  The  population  was  nearly 
trebled  during  his  government,  and  trade  and  the  public  re- 
venue increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Towns  were  estab- 
lished in  varions  localities,  and  those  previously  existing  were 
greatly  improved,  the  inhabitants  being  encour^ed,  by  grants 
of  land  or  other  inexpensive  gratuities,  to  erect  substantial 
buildings.  The  agricultural  penal  settlementof  Emu  Plains, 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  was  formed 
during  the  government  of  Major- Greneral  Macqoarie,  and  that 
of  Port  Macquarie  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hastings — 
the  latter  very  shortly  before  be  left  the  colony  in  the  year 
1821. 

The  highest  talents  and  the  most  extensive  acquire- 
ments are  uniformly  found  conjoined  with  some  weakness  or 
other,  to  remind  us  of  the  conditions  of  our  mortal  existence. 
Governor   Macquarie's    weakness  was   a  rabid    desire  for 
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immortality,  that  took  a  singular  delight  in  having  his 
name  aflixed  to  everything  that  reqnii-ed  a  name  in  the 
colony  ;  whether  public  buildings  or  remarkable  localities, 
places,  persons,  or  things.  It  was  said  of  Greece  by  one 
of  the  ancient  Roman  poets,  "  There's  not  a  atone  i'  the 
land  without  a  name."  '  On  my  first  arrival  in  the  colony, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  GJovemor  Macquarie's  administra- 
tion, it  appeared  to  me  that  a  similar  remark  might  mth 
almost  equal  propriety  have  been  made  of  Sev  South 
Wales  ;  with  this  difference,  however — that  in  the  latter 
case  the  name  for  everything  was  Macguarie.  The  Gover- 
nor's weakness  in  this  particular  being  easily  discovered, 
the  calculating  colonists  found  it  their  interest  to  affix  His 
Excellency's  name  to  anything  he  had  given  them  in  the 
shape  of  landed  property,  as  in  that  case  they  were  almost 
sure  to  obtain  an  extension  of  their  grants.  A  worthy 
colonist,  with  whom  I  was  sufficiently  acquainted  to  learn 
the  circumstance  many  years  ago,  had  at  one  time  no  fewer 
than  two  farms  and  a  son^all  called  Macquarie. 

A  propensity  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  was 
likely  to  be  a  fruitful  subject  of  ridicule  with  those  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  his  measures!  and  the  following 
instance  of  this  species  of  colonial  humour  is  not  unde- 
serving  of  preservation.  The  late  Dr.  TowDSOn,  LL.D., 
a  gentleman  of  superior  literary  and  scientific  acquirements, 
who  had  published  a  volume  of  Travels  in  Hungary,  and 
had  afterwards  settled  in  New  South  Wales,  was  on  some 
occasion  entertaining  a  party  of  visitors  at  his  residence,  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  settlement  of  Liverpool,  by  showing 
them  his  extensive  and  well-stocked  garden  and  orchard. 
One  of  the  party,  observing  an  insect  on  one  of  the  trees  in 
the  grounds,  asked  the  doctor,  who  was  an  eminent 
naturalist,  what  its  name  was.     The  doctor  replied,  with 

'  "  NBllam  Bina  nomine  Eaxnm." — Jutenai.. 
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the  utmoet  gravity,  "  It  18  a  species  of  bug  that  abonnds  in 
the  live  timber  of  the  colony;  it  has  uot  yet  got  a  namej 
bat  I  propose  that  it  should  be  called  Cimta:  Macquarianut, 
or  the  Macqaarie  Bug." 

From  the  period  of  the  unfortunate  termination  of  tha 
voyages  of  Flinders  on  the  coasts  of  Australia,  nothing  hail 
been  done  in  the  prosecution  of  maritime  discoveiy  in 
connexion  with  that  country  till  the  close  of  the  great  war 
in  1815.  In  the  year  1817,  however,  Captain  King,  R.N., 
a  son  of  the  late  Governor  King,  and  afterwards  an  Admiral 
in  the  Koyal  N^avy,  being  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  to 
survey  the  unexplored  portions  of  the  coast,  purchased  the 
colonial  cutter  "  Mermaid,"  of  84  tons,  and  sailing  from 
Sydney  in  the  month  of  September  of  that  year,  reached  the 
North-west  Cape  on  the  Ist  of  Januaiy,  1818.  From  this 
small  vessel  Captain  King  afterwards  transferred  his  party  to 
the  Government  surveying  ship  "Bathurst :"  remaining  on 
the  coast  for  four  years  altogether,  and  returning  occaeionalty 
to  Port  Jackson  for  supplies  and  refitment.  Captain  King's 
explorations  consieled  in  a  running  survey  of  the  east  coast, 
for  900  miles,  to  Cape  York  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
laid  down  and  surveyed  what  is  usually  termed  "  the  Inner 
Passage,"  for  vessels  bound  to  the  northward  through 
Torres  Straits.  Captain  King  acknowledges  however  that, 
in  conformity  to  his  instructions,  he  was  precluded  from 
making  so  minute  a  survey  of  this  part  of  the  coast  as  was 
necessary  to  determine  its  physical  character  and  capa- 
bilities; several  very  interesting  portions  of  it,  on  which 
it  has  since  been  ascei'tained  that  important  rivers  flowing 
eastward  from  the  interior  must  disembogue,  being  loft 
unexamined.  Captain  King  also  surveyed  about  1100  miles 
of  the  north  and  north-west  coasts,  fi'om  Cape  Wessel  to 
Cape  Villaret;  discovering  Port  Essington  on  the  Cohourg 
Peninsula,  and  the  Alligator  Rivers,  flowing  into  Van 
Diemau's  Gulf  to  the  westward.     He  also  made  a  runniug 
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survey  of  the  west  coast,  {rova  Gape  Leeuwin  to  Depuch 
lelaDil,  of  about  700  milea.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  tliat 
nautical  sarveys  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and  eBpecially  on 
such  a  coast  as  that  of  Australia,  can  be  of  much  service 
either  to  the  intei-esta  of  science  or  to  those  of  the  colonial 
commnnity. 

Governor  Macquarie  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the 
eeal  with  which  he  uniformly  encouraged  and  promoted 
geographical  discovery  in  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales.  On  hie  assumption  of  the  goremment,  the  colony 
consisted  only  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  extending  about 
eighty  miles  along  the  coast,  to  the  northward  and  south- 
ward of  Fort  Jackson,  and  bounded  to  the  westward  hy  the 
Blue  Mountains — a  barrier  which  was  then  supposed  to  be 
insurmountable— -running  parallel  to  the  coast,  about  forty 
miles  inland  ;  and  even  of  this  narrow  strip  by  far  the 
lai^er  portion  was  hopelessly  sterile.  The  first  attempt  to 
cross  the  Blue  Monntains  was  made  in  the  year  1796,  by 
Mr.  Bass,  the  discoverer  of  Bass'  Straits  ;  but  it  proved 
unsuccessful,  Mr.  Bass'  Report  stating  that,  "after  innu- 
merable difficulties,  having  ascended  to  a  great  height,  he 
could  only  descry  another  apparently  impracticable  ridge, 
with  intervening  woods."  The  next  attempt,  which  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  was  made  in  the  year  1802,  by 
Monsieur  Barallier,  a  Frenchman,  then  an  ensign  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  A  third  attempt  was  afterwards 
made  by  Mr.  Caley,  a  botanist,  who,  although  he  succeeded 
in  penetrating  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  points  reached 
by  either  of  the  two  earlier  adventurers,  was  obliged  at  last 
to  give  up  the  attempt,  after  erecting  a  heap  of  stones  at  a 
spot  which  Governor  Macquarie  afterwards  called  Caley'i 
Repulse,  and  which  he  considered  the  ne  pint  ultra  of 
Australian  discovery  to  the  westward.  The  place  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  respectable  settler  of  the  Bathurst 
district  on  crossing  the  mountains  for  the  first  time  in  the 
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jear  1826.  It  b  certatnlf  a  most  remarkable  localit;; 
QOtbing  being  visible  in  any  direction  but  immense  masses 
of  weather-beaten  sandstone  rock  toweriug  over  each  other 
in  all  the  sublimity  of  desolation  ;  while  a  deep  cha^m, 
intersecting  a  lofty  ridge  covered  with  blasted  trees, 
seems  to  present  an  iusui-moun table  ban-ier  to  all  further 
progress. 

The  inundations  of  the  Hawkesbniy,  to  which  I  have 
repeatedly  referred,  having  been  succeeded,  in  the  nsnal 
course  of  the  seasons  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  by  a  serioua 
drought  in  the  year  1813,  it  had  become  indiepensably 
necessaiy  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  rapidly  increasing  stock 
of  the  colony,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  65,121 
sheep,  21,643  horned  cattle,  and  1891  horses.  Three 
enterprising  colonists,  whose  names  deserve  to  be  honoar> 
ably  mentioned  —  Gregory  Blaxland,  Esq.,  W.  C.  Went- 
worth,  Esq.,  afterwards  one  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  for  the  city  of  Sydney,  and  subsequently 
President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  late  William 
Lawson,  Esq.,  formeily  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, — 
accordingly  detei-mined  in  that  year  to  make  a  fourth 
attempt  to  cross  the  mountains,  in  search  of  an  open 
pastoral  country  to  the  westward.  With  this  view  they 
ascended  the  mountain  riJge  that  abuts  upon  Emu  Plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nepean  River,  and  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Grose  from  that  of  the  Warragumby  ;  and, 
following  that  ridge  in  all  its  numerous  windings,  they  at 
length,  after  encountering  and  sumioanting  great  diffi- 
culties and  hardships,  I'eached  its  termination  at  Moant 
Tork,  twenty-five  miles  due  west  of  Emu  Plains,  where 
they  looked  down  upon  a  grassy  well-watered  valley,  now 
called  tlie  Vale  of  Clwyd,  stretching  far  to  the  westward. 
On  their  return  to  Sydney,  the  Governor  despatched  Mr. 
George  William  Evans,  Deputy- Surveyor  of  Lands,  to 
follow  np  this  important  discovery,  and  to  explore  the 
U  % 
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unknown  country  to  the  westward.  The  result  of  this 
expedition  was  the  discoveiy  of  the  beautiiiil  tract  of 
couutty  called  Bathurst  Plains,  as  well  as  of  two  large 
rivers,  the  Macqusrie  and  the  Lachlau  ;  the  former  pur- 
suing  a  north- westerly,  and  the  latter  a  south-westerly, 
course  into  the  unknown  interior. 

In  the  year  1817,  John  Oxiey,  Esq.,  Surveyor-General 
of  the  colony,  nas  directed  by  the  Governor  to  explore  the 
Lachlan  River,  which  he  accordingly  traced  down  for  up- 
wards of  400  miles,  chiefly  through  an  inhospitable  country, 
in  which  it  did  not  receive  a  single  tributary,  to  1441°  east 
longitude,  where  it  terminated  in  extensive  morasses,  at  an 
elevation  of  not  more  than  250  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea.  In  returning,  however,  due  north  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Lachlan  Biver,  Mr.  Oxley  crossed  a  fine  tract  of 
pastoral  country,  now  called  Wellington  YalJey,  about  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bathurst,  and  at  length 
reached  the  Macquaiie  Biver,  which  was  silently  pursuing 
its  north-westerly  course  to  its  unknown  termination. 

During  the  following  year,  Mr,  Oxley  mode  a  similar 
exploratory  voyage  down  the  Macquarie,  which  at  length 
canied  him  beyond  the  region  of  hills  to  a  country  pre- 
senting a  dead  level,  where  the  river  eluded  all  further 
pursnit  by  spreading  itself  far  and  wide  over  the  country, 
and  forming  what  Mr.  Oxley  supposed  the  commencement 
of  au  inland  sea.  From  this  point  Mr.  Oxley  stmck  across 
the  intervening  country  towards  the  coast,  crossing  Liver- 
pool Flains  and  New  England,  the  latter  a  hilly,  pictu- 
resque, well-watered  countiy,  at  a  gi-eat  elevation  above  the 
sea  level,  and  at  length  discovering  the  Hastings  River, 
which  riKCs  in  New  England,  and  disembogues  at  Port 
Macquarie,  in  latitude  31^°  south.  From  thence  tbe  Expe- 
dition returned  to  Sydney  along  the  coast,  discovering  and 
crossing  tiie  Manning  River,  in  lat.  33°  on  the  way. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  a  native  of  the 
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colony,  afterwards  a  magEEtrate  of  the  territory,  aod  the 
late  T.  Throsbj,  Esq.,  a  colonial  surgeon,  and  aftervrai'ds 
au  extensive  proprietor  of  land  and  stock,  bad  forced 
a  passage  through  what  had  long  been  considered  an 
impracticable  country  to  the  south-westward,  and  dis- 
coTored  the  valuable  agricultural  and  pastoral  country  in 
that  direction  now  called  Argyle,  including  Lalte  Bathiirst 
and  Lake  George.  And  in  the  year  1819,  this  new  dis- 
covery had  been  pushed  as  far  as  the  barks  of  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  River,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  which  was  left 
pursuing  its  solitary  and  mysterious  course  to  the  south- 
westward. 

By  these  important  discoveries,  the  area  of  the  colony 
was  increased  to  perhaps  twenty  times  its  former  extent ; 
and  new  sources  of  wealth,  of  incalculable  amount,  were 
thrown  open  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

One  can  scarcely  help  sympatliizing,  indeed,  with  Ibe 
gallant  old  Governor,  in  the  feeliog  of  honest  pride  with 
which  ho  seems  to  have  been  actuated,  when  he  penned  the 
following  passages  of  his  Heport  to  Earl  Bathursi,  of  date, 
London,  27lh  July,  1822,  They  constitute  a  strong  defence 
against  the  allegations  of  his  accusers,  and  their  truth  is 
undeniable. 

"  I  found  the  oolonj  barelj  emerging  from  in&ntile  imbecility,  and 
snffering  from  various  privationa  and  disabilitieg ;  tlia  oonnttj  im- 
penetrable bejond  fortj  milei  &oia  Sydneyi  agrioaltnre  in  a  yet 
languiabing  state;  commeroe  in  its  early  dawn;  revenue  nnknown; 
threatened  with  famine  j  distracted  by  Action;  the  public  buildings 
in  a  stata  of  dilapidation  and  mouldering  to  decay ;  the  Taw  roads 
and  bridges  formerly  oonatmoted  rendered  almost  impassable ;  the 
popnlation  in  general  depressed  by  poverty ;  no  publio  credit  nor 
private  oonfidenoe ;  tbe  morals  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popolation  in 
the  lonest  state  of  debasement,  and  religious  wonhip  almost  totally 
neglected. 

"  Part  of  those  evils  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  mutiny  of  the 
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102nd  Eegiment,  the  arrest  of  Goveroor  Bligh,  and  the  diatMBS 
occasiooed  to  the  settlers  by  the  then  recent  floods  of  the  Hawkesbm-j 
and  Nepean  Bivers,  &om  whose  banks  chiefly  the  colonj  naa  at  that 
time  supplied  with  wheat. 

"  Saoh  was  the  state  of  New  Sonth  WalOs  when  I  took  charge  of 
its  administration  on  the  Ist  of  Jannarj,  1610.  I  left  it  in  Febraaiy 
last,  reaping  inoalonlable  advantages  tmta  tny  estonsire  and  important 
discoveries  in  all  directions,  including  the  supposed  insurmountable 
barrier  called  the  Bine  Mountains,  to  the  westward  of  which  are 
sitnatcd  the  fertile  plaioH  of  Bathuret ;  and,  in  all  roapecta,  enjoying 
n  state  of  private  comfort  and  pnblia  prosperity,  which  I  trust  will 
at  least  equal  the  eipectation  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  This 
change  may  indeed  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  natural  operation  of 
time  and  events  on  individual  enterprise  !  how  far  it  may  be  attri- 
buted to  measures  originating  with  myself,  aa  hereinafter  detailed, 
and  my  zeal  and  judgment  in  giving  effect  to  my  instmotions,  I 
humbly  submit  to  His  M^esty  and  his  ministers. 
"Statement  of  population,  Ac.,  in  March,  1810,  on  the  first  general 

muster  and  smrvey  after  my  arrival  in  the  colon; : — 
Population,  including  the  73rd  and  102nd  regiments      ■        .     11,590 

Homed  cattle 12,443 

Sheep 25,888 

Hogs 9,544 

llorses 1,131 

Acres  of  land  cleared  and  in  tillage  under  various  crof  s  ■       7,615 

"And  in  October,  1821,  on  the  last  general  muster  and  survey  before 

my  departure  :-^ 

Fopniation,  including  the  military '38,778 

Homed  cattle 102,'JS9 

Sheep 290,158 

Hogs 33,906 

Horses 4,564 

Acres  of  laud  cleared  and  in  tillage  under  variona  crops        .     32,267 

"On  m;  taking  command  of  the  colon;  in  the  year  1810,  the 
amount  of  Port  Duties  collected  did  not  eiceed  8000!.  per  annum, 
and  there  were  only  501.  or  60i.  of  a  balance  in  the  treasurer's  handa ; 
but  now  duties  are  collected  at  Port  Jackaon  to  the  amount  of  from 
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28,0002.  to  30,0001.  per  aDDnm.  Iq  addition  to  this  annaaJ  oolonial 
revenne,  there  are  port  duties  collected  at  Hobnrt  Town,  and  George 
Town  in  Van  Diemon'a  Land,  to  the  amomit  of  between  SOOOi.  and 
10,OOOL  per  annum." 

And  id  alluding,  aa  he  iloea,  to  those  misrepresentation  a 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  from  his  efforts  to  elevate 
in  the  scale  of  aociety  the  convict  population  of  the  colony, 
he  adds,  with  a  feeling  of  evident  bitterness, — 

"Even  my  work  of  charity,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me. 
Bound  policy,  in  endeavouring  to  restore  eniaacipated  and 
refoimed  convicts  to  a  level  with  thciv  fellow-subjects, — 
a  work  which,  considered  either  in  a  religious  or  a  political 
point  of  view,  I  stiall  over  value  aa  the  most  meritorious 
part  of  my  admin  is  ti'atton— has  not  escaped  their  animad- 
version." 

After  a  long  and  labortons  administration  of  nearly 
twelve  years,  Major- General  Macquarie  was  succeeded  in 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the  lat  of 
December,  1821,  by  Major-Goneral  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
K.C.B.  He  returned  to  his  native  land  immediately  after, 
and  died,  much  and  justly  regretted  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  colonists,  in  the  year  1824. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  6TATE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COLONl" 
TINDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MAJOR- GENERA  I.  81 K 
THOMAS   BRISBANE,    K.CB. 

"  Taota  benigiutate  pneditna  erat,  at  nemineiD  anqnam  a  se,  iiiBi 
hilarem  ac  spe  plenum,  dieoedere  pateretnr ;  omnia  enim  benigns 
poUicebator,  neqiie  qnioqaam  imqiiAm  petenti  denegnbat :  promiaaa 
antem  repoBoentibos  boIKos  erat  respondere,  Han  memineram  me 
aUeri  pTomisisse." — YitaPapis  Leonis  X.,  ab  inoerto  anotore  rescripta. 

To  borrow  the  laoguage  of  Greology,  we  have  been  coutem- 
platJDg  the  primary  formation  of  the  colony  of  New  Sonth " 
Wales,  in  the  character  and  works  of  its  firet  four  navat 
Governors.  We  have  also  been  contemplating  \ts  secoadary 
formation,  which,  lilce  its  own  sandstone  clifia  androcky 
mountains,  stands  out  in  such  bold  relief  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Governor  Macquarie.  We  are  now  t«  pass  nnder 
our  review  tho  transition  series  of  Governors,  nnder  whom 
the  colony  rapidly  emerged  from  the  object  condition  of 
a  mere  penal  settlement  into  that  of  a  community  of  free- 
men— doubtless  to  become  the  nucleus  and  the  metropolitan 
State  of  one  of  the  mightiest  empires  of  the  future  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  history  of  the  firet  manifestations 
and  movements  of  social  and  political  life  in  such  a  country 
cannot  but  be  interesting  in  tbR  highest  degree  to  the 
millions  of  its  future  inhabitants,  however  coldly  it  may  be 
regarded  by  the  rest  «f  mankind  ;  and  the  writer  is  there- 
fore confident  that  those  short  and  simple  annals  will 
accordingly  be  perused  with  intensest  interest  by  myriads 
of  the  fntui'e  inhabitants  of  hia  adopted  country,  when  tho 
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hand  Ihst  now  records  them  eball  be  stiff  and  motiorJeBS  in 
the  grave. 

■  Major-Gleneral  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  K.C.B.,  was  the 
aixth  Governor  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  and  entered  on  the 
govei'nment  of  the  colony  on  the  1st  of  December,  1821. 
Sprung  from  an  ancient  family  of  high  standing  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  of  approved  valour  and  ability  as  a  general 
officer  in  the  army,  and  distinguished  among  military  men 
and  men  of  rank  by  the  fame  of  his  8eienti6e  acquirements 
in  the  department  of  astronomy,  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  to  the  government  of  New  South  Wales 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  circumstance  of  the  happiest 
omen  for  the  colony  ;  and  sanguine  anticipations  were 
formed  of  its  rapid  progress  and  general  advancement 
under  his  admin  iatration. 

In  these  anticipations,  I  confess,  I  fully  participated ; 
and  as  my  forefathers  had  resided  for  upwards  of  a  cantury 
and  a  half  on  a  small  property  which  had  originally  formed 
part  of  the  Brisbane  estate,  and  which  they  sold  to  emigrate 
to  New  South  Wales,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  look 
forward  with  the  fondest  anticipations  to  the  benefits 
which  I  expected  would  accrue  to  my  adopted  country 
from  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and  that  I 
should  have  esteemed  it  the  highest  pleasure  to  have  been 
the  recorder  of  his  fame.  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  these  anticipations  were  but  indifferently 
realized. 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  a  man  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  world)  of  the  very  best  intentions.  If  good  wishes,  or 
even  liberal  pi'omises,  could  have  been  of  any  avail  to  indi- 
viduals who  I'equircd  his  assistance  as  the  Governor  of  a 
British  colony,  he  was  not  tho  nan  to  withhold  them  ;  but 
heing  constitutionally  disinclined  to  business,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  singularly  deficient  of  that  enei^y  of  mind  which 
waa  requisite  to  carry  his  purposes  into  action  ;  and  the 
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coneequeoce  waa,  that,  though  posBeeeiDg  for  &  considerable 
period  the  delegated  powers  of  royalty,  his  good  iutentions 
were  seldom  realized,  and  his  promises  too  freqnently  for- 
gottcQ,  It  happened,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that, 
while  ovorflowing  with  the  milk  of  humao  kiodness  in  fais 
intercourse  with  all,  he  attached  few,  if  any,  to  his  person 
and  gov^ernment,  and  unhappily  convert-ed  into  his  bitterest 
enemies  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  his  warmest 
friends.  In  short,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  presents  an 
instance  of  that  singular  assemblage  of  apparently  incon- 
sistent qaalities  of  mind  which  we  are  so  frequently  called  to 
witness  in  actual  combination  in  the  anomalous  history  of 
man.  Brave  even  to  heroism  on  the  field  of  battle,  aad 
possessing  a  keen  discernment  in  tlie  field  of  telescopic 
vision,  he  was  nevertheless  destitute  of  that  decision  of 
character  which  is  rndispensably  necessary  to  ensure  pre- 
eminence in  the  field  of  the  world  ;  and  which,  moreover, 
in  so  far  as  my  own  experience  and  observation  extend, 
constitutes  the  rarest,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  noblest,  attribute 
of  humanity. 

As  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had  but  little  iQclination  for 
business,  the  Government  of  the  colony  was  entrusted,  in 
great  measure,  for  a  considerable  period  after  his  arrival  in 
the  colony,  to  irresponsible  inferiors,  some  of  whom  were  as 
remarkable  for  their  want  of  integrity  as  others'  for  their 
incapacity:  and  the  necessaiy  consequence  was,  that  while 
the  general  advancement  of  the  colony  was  but  indifferently 
studied,  arbitrary  acts — acts  of  injustice  and  oppression-^ 
were  sometimes  done,  in  His  EKcetlency's  name  and  under 
his  authority,  which  bis  own  better  feelings  and  better 
judgment  would  in  other  circumstances  have  disallowed. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  a  despicable  system  of 
espionage,  which  prevailed  in  the  colony  to  a  certain  extent 
up  to  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  and 
under  which  no  lionest  man  was  safe  for  a  moment,  was 
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introduced  ftad  cuconraged ;  for  although  Sir  Thomtis 
Brisbane  would,  in  as  far  as  lie  was  personally  coucemed, 
have  held  such  an  instrument  of  governmeot  in  perfect 
abhorrence,  thone  who  from  time  '  to  time  administered  the 
goveroment  in  his  name  had  each  his  peculiar  antipathies 
and  predilections,  which  were  diligently  fostered  by  certain 
luten-and-teU-all  aspirants  for  the  honour  and  emoluments  of 
informer-general  of  the  colony :  and,  in  a  colony  like  New 
South  Wales,  abounding  in  seedy  adTenturers,  not  less 
bankrupt  in  character  than  in  fortune,  the  voluntary  and 
andefinable  duties  of  an  office  of  this  kind  were  likely  to  be 
sedulously  discharged. 

The  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  will  always  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  New  South  Wales  as  the  era  of 
fi-ee  immigration.  A  few  respectable  families  of  the  class  of 
free  emigrants  bad  from  time  to  time  arrived  in  the  colony, 
under  the  patronage  of  Government,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  preceding  governors — a  free  passage  being 
given  them  by  the  Government,  and  a  grant  of  land  on  their 
arrival  in  the  territory,  with  rations  for  their  families 
and  servants  for  a  certain  period  afterwards  from  the 
King's  stores.  This  system  was  discontinued,  however, 
about  the  year  I!dl8  ;  Mr.  Michael  Henderson,  a  respectable 
ftee  emigrant  from  the  sonth  of  Scotland,  who  arrived  in 
the  colony  during  that  year,  and  who  resided  for  many  years 
thei'eafler  on  the  river  Hunter,  and  William  Howe,  Esq.,  t 
J.P.  of  Glenlee,  also  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  who  arrived 
with  his  family  during  the  samo  year,  having  been  the  first 
free  emigrants  who  paid  their  own  passage  to  New  South 
Wales. 

Towards  the  close  of  Governor  Macquarie's  adminis- 
tration, the  capabilities  of  the  colony  became  somewhat 
better  known  than  they  had  previously  been  in  the  mother 
eountry,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  consequently  began  to 
set  in  towards   its  shores  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Brisbane,  and  continued  to  flow  with  a  steadily  increasing 
volume  during  the  whole  period  of  hie  government.  The 
great  distance  of  the  colony,  however,  fi'om  the  mother 
country,  and  ttie  consequent  expense  of  the  passage-out, 
almost  entirely  precluded  that  humbler  class  of  emigrants, 
which  abounds  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  America, 
from  emigrating  to  New  South  Wales ;  and,  as  it  was 
chiefly  persons  who  possessed  the  means  of  affording  em- 
ployment to  the  convicts  that  the  Government  wished  to 
emigrate  to  that  colony,  grants  of  land  in  its  territoiy, 
duly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their  real  and  available 
capital,  were  held  out  by  the  Home  Government  to  those 
only  who  could  produce  satisfactory  certificates  of  their  pos- 
sessing a  capital  of  at  least  500/.  From  these  circum- 
stances, the  numerous  free  emigrants  who  airived  in  New 
South  Wales  during  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Bris- 
bane, were  generally  of  a  higher  standing  in  society  than 
the  generality  of  the  free  emigrants  who  have  settled  in  the 
British  provinces  of  North  America :  some  of  them  had 
been  gentlemen-farmovB,  others  were  the  bods  of  i-espec table  _ 
landholders  in  the  mother  country;  some  of  them  had  been 
.  unfortunate  in  mercantile  gjie eolations,  and  others  bad  just 
saved  the  remains  of  a  property  which  they  found  daily 
diminishing  at  home,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  better  fortune 
abroad ;  some  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
while  others  had  been  impelled  to  emigrate  by  the  pressure 
of  the  times. 

These  emigrants,  according  as  each  preferred  a  parti- 
cular locality,  settled,  for  the  most  part,  either  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  country  adjoining  the  cow-paatnres, 
or  on  the  open  plains  of  Bathurst,  beyond  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains ;  along  the  thickly- wooded  alluvial  banks  of  the 
Hunter  and  its  two  trihutaiy  rivers,  or  in  what  was  then 
called  the  H'ew  Country,  or  the  district  of  Argyle.  The 
general  extent  of  their  grants  was  from  five  hundred  to  two 
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thousand  acres.  Rations  from  the  King's  stores  were  at 
first  allovred  to  each  settler,  and  to  a  certain  number  of  con- 
vict servants  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  grant,  fbr 
the  term  of  biz  months  after  he  had  talceu  possession  of  his 
land ;  and  he  was  also  allowed  a  certain  number  of  cattle 
from  the  Government  herds,  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  in  kind 
in  seven  years :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
emigrants  rapidly  increasing,  these  indulgences  wei'e  after- 
wards discontinued. 

The  advantages  resulting  to  the  colony  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Government  on  the  other,  from  this  infiuz  of 
respectable  free  emigrauts,  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane,  cannot  be  better  illnstratfid,  than  by  con- 
trasting the  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  prison  popn< 
lation  at  the  close  of  Governor  Macquarie's  administration, 
when  the  tide  of  emigration  was  just  lieginuing  to  flow  to 
the  colony,  with  its  state  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  General  Darling's,  when  it  had  been  flowing  steadily  for- 
several  successive  years. 

I  have  already  shown  how  Governor  ^acqnarie's  endea- 
voura  to  transform  the  emancipated  convicts  into  an  agri- 
cultural population  generally  failed  of  success.  In  fact, 
agriculture  was  a  sort  of  employment  to  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  convicts  were  decidedly  averse ;  and  the 
first  use  which  they  usually  made  of  their  freedom,  on  the 
expiration  of  their  respective  sentences,  was  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  towns.  From  this  cause  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  colony  was  for  a  loug  period  quite  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  community  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sisteuce ;  insomuch  that,  so  late  aa  twenty-five  years  aAer 
its  first  establishment,  recourse  bad  repeatedly  to  be  had  to 
India  for  grain  at  a  prodigious  expense  to  the  Government. 
But  as  convicts  continued  to  be  poured  into  the  territory 
every  year,  and  as  employment  could  not  possibly  be  found 
for  them  all  in  the  towns.  Governor  Macquarie  was  tempted 
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to  form  agi'icultural  and  penal  eettlementa  lu  varioua  parts  of 
tlie  territory, — as,  for  instance,  at  Emu  Plains,  on  the  allu- 
Tial  banks  of  the  Nepean  Eiver,  and  at  Newcastle,  at  the 
month  of  the  River  Hunter, — where  numerous  conyicta  were 
employed,  on  account  of  Government,  in  felling  timber, 
and  in  the  processes  of  agi'iculture.  Land  was  accordingly 
cleared  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  buildings  erected  in 
these  localities  at  a  vast  expense  to  the  British  Government. 
But  when  the  rapid  progress  of  the  colony,  from  the  influx 
of  free  emigrants  during  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  had  rendered  these  establishmeats  quite  unneces- 
sary, in  the  way  of  securing  employment  for  the  convicts, 
it  was  found  that  the  value  of  the  land  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  had  been  hut  little  increased  by  all  the  labour  that 
had  been  expended  upon  it,  while  the  buildingB  were  of  no 
value  at  all,  and  were  suffered,  for  the  most  part,  to  go  to 

But  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  convicts  that 
were  employed  at  these  expensive  Government  establish- 
ments towards  the-close  of  Governor  Macquarie's  adminis- 
tration, convict  labour  was  so  complete  a  drug  in  the  colony, 
on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and  the  Colonial 
Executive  was  so  utterly  unable  to  find  suitable  employment 
for  the  constantly  increasing  number  on  their  hands,  that 
any  respectable  person  who  pledged  himself  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  employ  and  to  maintain  twenty  convict  servants 
could  immediately,  and  without  any  other  recommendation 
whatever,  obtain  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  or 
one  hundred  acres  for  each  convict  servant.  My  father 
arrived  in  the  colony  as  a  free  settler  in  the  month  of 
January,  1824,  having  au  order  for  a  grant  of  land  from 
Earl  Bathurst.  On  presenting  the  order  at  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  Office,  he  merely  pledged  himself  to  employ 
twenty  convict  servants,  and  accordingly  obtained  a  grant 
of  two  thousand  acres;  but  in  the  year  1823  my  younger 
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brother,  who  had  had  no  order  from  the  Home  Government, 
bat  merely  offered  to  maintain  ten  eervants,  on  applying  for 
a  grant  of  land,  obtained  a  grant  of  one  thousand  acres; 
while  other  young  men  of  the  same  standing  and  in  the 
same  employment,  but  a  little  more  politic,  by  merely 
pledging  themselves  to  maintain  double  the  number  of  con- 
victs, obtained  double  the  quantity  of  land. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  influx  of  free  settlers,  the  Colonial  Gcoverament 
had  by  no  means  so  large  a  number  of  convict  labourers 
to  dispose  of,  in  proportion  to  the  free  emigrant  inhahilanis 
of  the  colony,  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  were  conse- 
quently BO  far  from  either  requiring  or  compelling  the 
grantees  to  fulfil  their  engagements  by  maintaining -the 
number  of  convicts  they  had  respectively  pledged  them- 
selves to  employ,  that  they  were  even  unable  to  supply 
them  with  the  number  they  actually  applied  for.  One 
Government  farm  was  therefore  wisely  abandoned,  and  one 
penal  settlement  broken  up  after  another ;  and  the  nume- 
rous convicts  were  distributed  forthwith  among  the  free 
settlers,  who  of  course  had  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
devising  ways  and  means  of  employing  them  advantageously 
in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  respective  farms. 
And  BO  steadily  did  the  demand  for  convict  labour  increase 
on  the  part  of  the  fi-ee  settlers,  that  during  the  government 
of  Lieutenant-General  Darling,  there  were  at  one  time  ap- 
plicationa  for  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  convict  labourers 
lying  unsatisfied  in  the  office  of  the  principal  superintendent 
of  convicts. 

I  am,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Governor 
Macquarie's  procedure  in  discouraging  free  emigration  to 
Mew  South  Wales  was  impolitic  and  preposterous  in  the 
extreme ;  and  I  am  equally  confident,  that  if  the  British 
Government  bad  steadily  followed  up  the  prudent  sug- 
gestions of  Governor  Phillip,  by  encouraging  the  emigration 
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of  free  perBOoii  of  reputable  character  is  tlie  earlier  timea  of 
the  colony,  and  by  doing  everything  that  waa  requisite  to 
promote  their  comfortable  settlement  throughout  the  terri- 
tory, not  only  would  the  colony  have  raised  sufficient  grain 
for  its  own  consumption  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  it 
actually  did,  and  thei-eby  saved  the  enonnous  expense  in- 
curred by  the  frequent  importations  from  India  and  Batavia, 
but  flourishing  agricultural  settlements  would  hare  been 
gradually  formed  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  at  little  or  no 
expense  to  Government,  all  over  the  territory ;  while  the 
highly  important  process  of  converting  the  prison  popula- 
tion into  an  agricultural  population,  would  have  gone  on 
prt^ressively  and  successfully  ;  and  the  British  Gloveminent 
would  have  been  saved  the  enormous  expenditure  incurred 
ou  the  Government  and  experimental  farms  of  the  colony — 
an  expenditure  which  has  proved  of  as  little  real  benefit  to 
the  country  aa  if  the  money  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  long- 
contiuoed  neglect  of  the  highly  judicious  recommendation 
of  Governor  Phillip,  and  the  impolitic  procedure  of  Governor 
Macquarie,  gave  rise  to  a  most  anomalous  feature  in  the 
political  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  which  was  long 
a  fruitfiil  source  of  perplexity  to  the  governors,  and  of  dis- 
nnion  in  the  colony : — I  allude  to  the  rise  and  influence  of 
the  Emancipist  body  as  a  separate  class  in  the  community. 
Had  a  system  of  free  emigration  been  duly  encoui-aged  and 
steadily  pursued  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  it 
would  have,  been  impossible  for  the  class  of  emancipated 
convicts  to  have  acquired  anything  like  political  preponder- 
ance in  the  country.  They  would  have  been  subject  to  no 
political  disabilities,  as  compared  with  the  free  emigrants  t 
they  would  have  bought  and  sold,  and  gat  gain  as  freely  as 
others ;  and  individuals  of  their  number  would  ever  and 
anon  have  been  regaining,  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  meri- 
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toriooB  conduct,  tbe  place  in  society  from  which  thej  had 
fallen,  and  the  estimation  thej  had  lost.  But  their  exist- 
ence as  a  eeparate  and  prominent  claaa  ia  the  colony — a 
class  on  which  political  demagogues  might  Buccessfnlly 
practise,  on  whose  unlvei'sal  suffrage  they  might  count  at 
all  times,  and  on  whose  shoulders  they  might  raise  them- 
selTes  to  colonial  distinction — would  never  have  been  dreamt 
of.  The  reader  will  douhtlesa  perceiTe  that  such  a  state  of 
things  would  have  been  much  more  favoui'able  than  the  one 
which  actually  prevailed,  for  the  peace  and  good  government 
and  general  advancement  of  tbe  colony;  nay,  much  more 
conducive  to  the  ultimate  reformation  of  its  convict,  and 
emancipated  convict,  population. 

Fi'om  what  I  have  stated  relative  to  tbe  principles  and 
acts  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  administration,  it  followed 
as  a  necessary  consequence  that  bia  government  was  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular.  He  was  universally  spoken  against ; 
and  he  was  written  against,  I  believo,  by  individuals  who 
had  the  meanness  to  commend  his  measures  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, and  who  had  afterwards  but  slight  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  tbe  change  that  ensued.  He  was 
accordingly  relieved  by  orders  from  home ;  and  he  left  the 
colony  in  displeasure,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, on  the  1st  of  December,  1825,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year  of  his  government. 

Before  his  depai-ture,  however,  be  was  fortunate  enough, 
in  the  estimation  of  certain  of  tbe  colonists,  tx)  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  his  political  errors,  and  to  acquire  a  tasting  acces- 
sion to  bis  colonial  fame.  In  direct  opposition  to  the 
maxims  of  Governor  Macquarie's  administration,  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane  had,  for  nearly  four  years,  uniformly  looked 
askanceat  tbe  whole  body  of  the  emancipists;  but,  just  before 
he  left  the  colony,  it  was  understood  that  he  would  accept 
of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  elite  of  that  bo<iy  ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  invited,  and  dined  with  them  accordingly. 
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Iloliling  as  I  do,  that  it  was  iafluential  iDdivIduals  among 
the  originally  free  population  of  New  South  Wales  who 
were  alt  along  the  most  unmindful  of  tbeir  duty,  and  the 
most  blameworthy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  I  would  visit  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane 
witli  censure  for  any  act  of  his  government,  the  obviouB 
tendency  of  which  was  to  conciliate  and  encourage  de- 
serving individuals  of  the  class  of  emancipists.  Still,  how- 
ever, as  the  act  in  question  was  virtually  an  act  of  censure 
passed  by  himself  on  the  whole  tenor  of  his  previous  ad- 
ministration, it  was  rather  unfoi'tuuat«  that  there  was  also 
some  reason  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  rast  de  guerre  to  attain 
popularity,  when  it  was  no  longer  attainable  in  a  less 
equivocal  way.  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  testify  that, 
during  my  own  residence  in  the  colony,  I  have  found  many 
individuals  of  the  class  of  emancipists  who  had  really  re- 
turned to  those  paths  of  virtue  from  which  they  had 
unhappily  swerved  in  earlier  life,  had  become  exemplary 
husbands  and  exemplary  wives,  and  reared  highly  in- 
teresting and  promising  children.  Such  individuals  deserve 
every  eneour^ement ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Governor, 
and  of  every  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  colony,  to  con- 
ciliate and  encourage  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  individuals  of 
this  character  did  not  constitute  the  majority  of  those  who 
either  could  or  would  invite  the  Governor  to  dinner. 

Besides,  there  was  a  moral  significancy  in  this  act  of  the 
Governor's,  which  rendered  it  of  far  more  importance  in  a 
moral  and  political  light  than  he  was  perhaps  aware.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  colony  since  the  close  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane's  administration,  has  enabled  many  reputable  indi- 
viduttls  of  the  class  of  emancipists  to  acquire  considerable 
property  in  the  colony,  in  a  fair  and  creditable  and  unex- 
ceptionable way ;  but  the  great  majority  of  those  of  that 
class  who  had  acquired  wealth  at  the  period  in  question. 
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Lad  done  bo  by  tbe  gale  of  rum  and  the  practice  of  enormoua 
extortion,  by  grinding  the  faces  of  their  poorer  brethren, 
and  by  getting  possession  of  their  property  throngh  op- 
presBtTe  and  iniquitous  law-suits.  In  such  circumstances, 
it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  to  have 
considered  beforehand  whether  an  act  of  his,  in  hie  capacity 
of  Governor,  which  should  proclaim  to  the  world  that  indi- 
duaU  who  had  become  wealthy  by  euch  processes  as  these 
were  neTertheless  repntable  men,  and  fit  associates  for  the 
representative  of  the  eovereigu,  would  not  be  tantamonnt 
to  an  authoritative  lowering  of  the  standard  of  morals 
tbroughont  the  territory. 

I  happened  to  be  absent  on  a  voyage  to  England  during 
the  last  fifteen  months  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  adminis- 
tration; but  on  returning  to  the  colony,  a  few  weeks  afler 
he  had  sailed  for  England,  I  was  incidentally  shown '  a  copy 
of  a  document  which  had  just  been  forwarded  for  the  in- 
spection of  Earl  Bathurst,  who  was  then  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  fcfT  the  Colonies,  by  certain  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Pure  Merino  or  Exclusionist  party,  as  a  set-off  against 
the  Adilresees  which  the  Governor  had  received  from  the 
Emancipists  and  their  friends  on  leaving  the  colony.  It  was 
what  the  French  would  call  a  Catalogue  Raisonnd  of  the 
Emancipists  whom  His  Excellency  had  honoured  with  his 
presence  at  the  public  dinner  ;  and  it  not  only  described 
their  rise  and  progress  in  the  colony,  but  raked  up  the  ashes 
of  crimes  committed  in  England,  of  which  the  memory  was 
probably  supposed  to  have  been  long  buried  in  oblivion.  I 
could  not  help  regarding  with  a  strong  feeling  of  reproba- 
tion the  superlatively  evil  spirit  which  this  precious  docu- 
ment evinced,  while  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  consummate  artifice  with  which  it  was  con- 
cocted.    It  accompanied  a  petition  to  Earl  Bathurst,  thank- 

'  Sj  tha  late  Joha  Maoarthiir,  Eaq. 
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iug  hiH  IjOrd^hip  for  granttDg  the  colooy  a  Legislative 
Council,  and  prayiog  for  the  appoiDtment  of  a  few  additioual 
nominee  memberB  to  that  body,  which,  it  was  douhtless  pre- 
sumed, would  consist  exclusively  of  thorough -bred  ejcclu- 
siontats — meu  whose  information  was  generally  aa  limited  in 
regard  to  the  real  interests  of  the  colony  as  their  views 
were  selfish  and  illiberal.  Such  a  petition,  with  snch  an 
accompauimeut,  could  not  fail  \o  he  well  received  at  Head 
Quarters  in  the  year  1826  ;  and  the  more  genei-al  petition 
for  the  extension  of  free  institutions  to  the  colony,  which 
had  been  got  up  chiefly  by  the  Emancipists  and  their  friends, 
and  which  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had  engaged  to  recom- 
mend, was  consequently  treated  with  derision. 

General  Darling  is  well  known  to  have  kept  himself  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  whole  body  of  the  Emancipists 
during  the  entire  course  of  his  government,  and  to  have 
Btrongly  discouraged  every  efl'ort  on  the  part  of  the  colonists 
to  obtain  the  concession-  of  free  institutions.  How  far  he 
acted  in  these  respects  agi'eeably  to  instructions  from 
home,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  as  he  was  doubtless 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  document  I  havejust  described 
on  his  aiTival  in  the  colony,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  throwing  himself  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Pure 
Herinoea  or  Esciusionists,  and  thereby  adopting  a  line  of 
policy  the  very  reverse  of  the  one  of  which  his  predecessor 
had  just  left  him  an  example,  arose  in  great  measure  from 
an  indistinct  apprehension  that  he  should  otherwise  have 
incurred  the  ridicule  of  wise  and  honourable  men,  A  man 
who  both  knew  his  duty,  and  could  fearlessly  perform  it, 
whatever  the  world  chose  to  think  or  say  of  him,  would 
doubtieas  have  been  superior  to  such  considerations  ;  but 
General  Darling's  well-known  feverish  sensitiveness  in  re- 
gard to  the  public  press,  clearly  shows  that  he  was  subject 
to  influences  of  this  kind  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

But  there  was  a  worse  feature  in  thia  ooncludipg  act  of 
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Sir  Thomae  Briebane's  administration  than  any  I  bave  yet 
noticed.  Shortly  before  bis  departure,  he  had  been  invited 
to  a  parting  dinner  by  a  deputation  from  the  respectable  freQ 
emigrant  inhabitants  of  the  colony ;  and  of  this  iuritation 
he  at  once  expressed  bis  entire  willingness  to  accept,  pro- 
vided that  certain  of  the  leading  emancipists  should  also 
invited.  The  deptit&tion,  however,  having  no  previous 
authority  to  accept  any  such  conditions,  requested  permis- 
sion to  consult  their  constituents  on  the  subject  ;  and  the 
result  of  that  consultation  was,  that  the  honour  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane's  presence  should,  on  such  conditions,  be 
respectfully  declined.  A  public  dinner  is  the  usual  recipe 
of  all  unekilllil  speculators  on  the  chemical  affinities  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  men  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  donbt- 
lesB  induced,  as  Governor  Macquarie  had  been  before  him, 
to  believe  that  by  that  notable  expedient  he  could  unite 
together  in  oae  beautiful  harmonious  whole  tbe  hetero- 
geneous and  discordant  materials  of  which  Australian  society 
was  then  composed.  But  in  assuming  a  right  to  dictate  to 
reputable  men  as  to  who  should  bo  invitod  to  their  company 
or  society,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  carrying  his  viceregal 
prerogative  a  step  further  than  even  Governor  Maequario 
had  done,  and  was  making  effectual  provi'iion  for  tbe  per- 
petuation and  exasperation  of  those  evil  feelings  which  he 
was  vainly  professing  to  allay. 

Govei-nor  Macquarie  had  not  only  invited  to  his  table 
individuals  of  the  clasa  of  Emancipists,  on  certain  public 
occasiouB,  when  the  officers  of  the  Kegiments  then  stationed 
in  the  colony,  to  whom  these  individuals  were  peculiarly 
obnoxious,  were  bound  to  be  present,  but  had  even  got  them 
privately  invited  by  the  commanding  officer  to  the  Regi- 
mental mesB-dinnere,  on  occasions  when  Governor  Macquarie 
dined  with  the  Regiments,  without  the  knowledge  or 
concorrence  of  the  majority  of  the  officerx.  But  these 
injudicious  attempts  at  amalgamation  uniformly  pix)dnced 
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effects  the  very  opposite  to  those  intended  ;  and  it  is  only 
remarkable  tliat,  after  they  had  been  strongly  and  decor- 
ously reprobated-  by  the  Commisaiouer  of  Inquiry,  in  his 
printed  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they  should  have 
been  repeated  ho  very  shortly  afterwards  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane. 

The  following  are  the  judicious  remarks  of  Mr.  Commis- 
Bioner  Bigge,  to  which  I  allude  : — 

"  The  infloence  of  the  GoTemor's  example  shonld  be  limited  to 
thoBO  occaaioiis  alone,  wlieii  Mi  notice  of  the  emancipated  conricta 
cannot  give  offence  to  the  feelings  of  otterB,  or  to  personB  whose 
objeotions  to  aesooiate  with  them  are  known.  The  introduction  of 
them  on  pnblio  occasions  ahonld  in  my  opinion  be  discontirmed ;  and 
when  it  ia  tnown  that  they  have  been  bo  fcr  noticed  by  the  Qovamor 
oF  New  Sonth  Wales  as  to  be  admitted  to  hie  prirate  table  and 
Booiety,  the  benefit  of  the  Governor's  example  may  be  expected  to 
operate ;  and  it  wiU  also  be  exempt  &om  the  fatal  soBpicioa  of  any 
eiorciae  of  hie  anthority." 

Airiving,  therefore,  lu  New  South  Wales  with  all  the 
recollections  of  my  boyhood— the  time  when  returning  fi-om 
the  parish  school  in  the  north  of  Ayrshire,  I  M'as  proud  to 
be  noticed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and  to  be  asked  the 
meaning  of  some  line  in  Virgil  or  Ovid — I  could  not  help 
wishing  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  His  Excellency's 
name  might  be  associated  in  every  future  age  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  my  adopted  conutry. 
Alas !  the  hopes  I  had  formed  were  crowned  with  disap- 
pointment ;  for  when  I  ask.  What  Sir  Thomaa  Brisbane  did 
for  New  South  Wales  ?  I  pause  in  vain  for  a  reply. 

During  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  the  way  of  discovery  in  the 
interior.  In  the  year  1819,  a  large  river  flowing  inland, 
like  the  Lachlan  and  Macquario  rivers  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  called  by  the  black  natives  the  Murrum- 
hidgee,  had  been  discovered  in  the  country  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward,  generally  known  as  the  New  Country, 
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or  Ai^yle:  and  ia  the  year  1823,  C&pt&iu  (artei-warde  Sir 
James)  Stirling,  R.N.,  and  Captain  Currie,  K.N.,  in  the 
conriie  of  an  expedition  to  the  southward,  discovered  an 
extensive  tract  of  OQiInlatiag  countrj,  naturally  clear  of 
timber,  and  watered  by  that  river,  at  a  point  much  nearer  ita  ' 
Bource  than  bad  previously  been  reached  by  any  Europeaa, 
Id  honour  of  the  Governor,  this  valuable  ti-act  of  new-found 
land  was  named  by  its  dlecovei'ors  "Brisbane  Downs;" 
bnt  it  has  since  been  much  more  generally  known  by  its 
native  name  of  Mooaroo,  or  Maneiro  Plains.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained  to  extend  from  the  Great  Warragong  Chain 
(the  Snowy  Mountains,  or  Australian  Alpd),  in  the  149th 
degree  of  east  longitude,  to  the  mountain  rango  which 
runs  pai'allel  to  the  east  coast,  from  latitude  36°  16'  South, 
forming  a  tnhlc-land  of  about  a  hundred  miles  square,  aad 
distant  about  forty  miles  from  Twofold  Bay.  Maneiro 
Plains,  which  are  at  least  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  of  which  the  climate  ia  winter  is  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  are  row  occupied  by  a  goodly  number  of 
colonial  squatters,  having  each  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  as  numerous  as  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  patriarch 
Job. 

In  the  following  year  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume — the 
foimer  a  retired  ship-maater,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
a  I'espectable  settler  in  the  colony,  and  the  latter  a  highly 
enterprising  native  of  New  South  Wales,  recently  deceased — 
undertook  an  overland  journey,  chiefly  at  their  own  chargesj 
from  Lake  Gleorge,  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  to  Bass's  Straits. 
Getting  entangled,  at  their  outset,  among  the  mountains 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Murrumhidgee,  they  were  obliged 
to  proceed  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  148th  degree  of 
east  longitude,  where  they  found  an  open  pastoral  country,  and 
were  enabled  to  pursue  a  southeily  course.  In  latitude  36" 
South  they  discovered  and  crossed  the  Hume  River,  a  deep 
aud  rapid  stream,  of  about  a  hundred  yards  iu  width,  running 
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to  the  north- westward ;  aod  in  lutitude  36°  40'  they  dis- 
covered another  rapid  river,  of  smaller  size,  which  they 
called  the  0?ens,  also  pursuing  a  north-westerly  conrao. 
And  in  latitude  37°  South  they  diseoveied  a  third  river, 
which  they  named  the  Goulhurn,  fojined  from  the  junction 
of  various  mountain  streams,  and  running  in  the  same 
direction.  From  thence  they  pursued  on  ea8t«rly  course, 
aud,  traversing  a  hcautiful  open  pastoral  country,  they  at 
length  behell  the  coast  range  of  mountains,  and  reached  the 
north-eastern  aim  of  Port  Phillip  on  the  16th  of  Decemher, 
1824,  supposing  all  the  while  that  it  was  Western  Fort. 

About  the  same  time  the  late  Mr.  Alan  Cunningham,  a 
Botanical  Collector  for  the  Eoyal.  Gardens  at  Kew,  dis- 
covered the  Cudgegong  River,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Macquarie, 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Bathnrst,  on  the  banks 
of  which  varioita  stock-stationa  were  speedily  formed.  Mr. 
Cunningham  also  discovered  a  practicable  pass,  which  he 
named  Pandora's  Pass,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  district 
of  Hunter's  River  into  Liverpool  Plains,  an  extensive 
pastoral  country  to  the  northward  and  westward,  previously 
discovered  by  Mr.  Oxloy;  and  he  also  ascertained  the  limits 
of  the  plains  to  the  westward  and  northward.  These  ex- 
tensive plains  are  now  occupied  hy  numei-ous  colonial 
squatters  with  their  flocks  and  herd.". 

But  the  most  important  discovery  effected  during  the 
government  of  Sir  Thomas  Bnsbane  was  that  of  a  large 
navigable  river  in  the  extensive  bight  on  the  east  coast, 
called  MoretoQ  Bay,  of  which  the  general  outline  had  been 
laid  down  by  Captain  Cook,  and  which  was  afterwards  par- 
tially surveyed  hy  Captain  Flinders.  In  consequence  of 
the  recommendatiou  of  Mr,  Commissioner  fiigge,  that  a  new 
penal  settlement  should  he  formed  either  at  Port  Bowen, 
Port  Curtis,  or  Moi'eton  Bay,  to  the  northward  of  Port 
Jackson,  and  of  instructions,  in  pursuance  of  that  recom^ 
mendatiou,  from  Earl  Bathui-st,  the  late  John  Oxiey,  Esq., 
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who  wne  theo  Surveyor- General  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
directed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  to  proceed  to  PortBowen, 
in  the  year  1823,  to  fix  on  a  propei'  site  for  the  proposed 
settlement,  bat  to  examine  Moreton  Bay  on  his  voyage 
thither.  Mr.  Ozley  accordingly  embarked  at  Sydney,  in 
the  month  of  October,  1823  ;  and  in  the  month  of  December 
following,  from  a  report  he  had  received  from  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  whom  he  found  at  Moreton  Bay,  he  effected  the  im- 
portant discovery  of  the  Bfisbane  River,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  Autttralio,  which  empties  itaelf 
into  Moreton  Bay,  in  latitude  21\°  South. 

A  penal  settlement  was  accordingly  formed,  in  the  year 
1824,  on  the  banks  of  the  Briabane  ;  and  the  river,  which 
was  found  to  be  navigable  siity-five  miles,  was  afterwards 
traced  to  its  sources  in  ranges  of  moderate  elevation,  but  at 
no  g^at  disianra  to  the  northward.  It  receives  several 
considerable  streams  in  its  course,  particularly  the  Bremer 
River,  which,  together  with  the  main  river,  ti-averss  a  lai'ge 
extent  of  eligible  conntry,  capable  in  every  respect  of  sup- 
porting a  numerous  population. 

The  penal  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay,  at  which  there 
were  at  one  time  not  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  convicts, 
under  colonial  sentences,  was  kept  up  till  the  year  1842, 
when  the  remaining  convicts  were  at  length  withdrawn,  and 
the  district  thrown  open  to  free  emigration.  The  district  of 
Moreton  Bay  was  eventually  separated  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  is  now — since  the  10th  of  December,  1859 — 
the  noble  colony  of  Queensland. 

Trial  by  jury,  in  civil  cases,  and  the  fi-eedom  of  the 
press  were  established  in  the  colony  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane;  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
or  Tasmania,  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
became  a  distinct  colony  at  the  close  of  his  admioistra- 

There  was  no  census  of  the  population  taken  during  the 
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goverDmcnt  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  ;  but  as  the  cenaus  of 
1821,  taken  immediately  before  the  departure  of  GoTcmor 
Macqnarie,  exhibits  a  population  of  29,783,  while  that  of 
1828  shows  a  population  of  36,598,  the  mean  of  these  two 
iiiim1>ei-s,  viz.  33,190,  may  be  takeu  as  the  amoant  of  the 
population  in  1835,  the  last  year  of  Sir  Thomas  Brishane's 
government. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  AN1>  PK0GRES3  OF  THE  COLONT 
DDBING  THE  GOVEBNMBNT  OK  LIEDTENANT-GENEBAI. 
SIR  RALPU   DABUNO,    K.C.B. 

O  fortimatoB  nimi'mn,  sua  si  bona  nfirint, 
Agrioolas '.  VinoiL. 

The  coIODJBtB  of  "Sent  South  Wales  ironld  have  enjojed  much  higher 
prosperity,  and  escaped  mnob  disappointment  and  dinn-ster,  had  thej 
made  a  proper  improremant  of  their  opportaoitiea. 

Liedtenant-Genehal  Sir  Ralph  Darling  waa  the  seventh 

Governor  of  New  South  Walee.  He  assumed  the  govern- 
ment on  the  19th  of  December,  1825  ;  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  having  been  administered  for  eighteen  daja  previous 
to  his  arrival  by  Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  Third  Regiment, 
or  Buffs,  afterwards  a  resident  landholder  in  the  Batburst 
district  of  the  colony  aad  a  Major- General  in  the  army. 

The  reputation  of  General  Darling  baa  suifered  extremely 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  from  the  ill-judged  officioua- 
uess  of  his  friends,  as  well  aa  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies  : 
it  is  my  intention  to  rescue  it  from  the  bands,  and  to  do  it 
justice  iu  the  face,  of  both  ;  and  aa  I  cannot  charge  my  recol- 
lection with  having  received  any  personal  favours  from  His 
Excellency,  and  as  his  ungi-acious  refusal  to  attend  to  certain 
suggestions  which  I  bad  submitted  to  him,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  interests  of  education  and  religion  in  the  colony, 
occasioned  me  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  of  a  voyago 
to  England,  besides  exposing  me  incidentally  to  much  per- 
gonal suffering  and  pecuniary  1obs,I  can  scarcely  besnapecteil 
of  partiality,  if  my  estimate  of  his  character  and  govei'n- 
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ment  should  bo  somewhat  less  uofavourable  than  the  one 

generally  cuiTent. 

It  was  commonly  UDderatoojJ  in  the  colony  that  General 
Darling  had  attained  the  rank  he  held  in  the  army,  rather 
through  his  literajy  than  hie  military  prowess ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance was  often  referred  to  by  the  colonial  opposition 
Bewspapers,  to  hia  discredit.  For  my  own  part,  I  conceive 
it  was  just  the  circumstance  that  rendered  him  the  fittest 
military  man  for  the  government  of  a  colony.  In  such  cases, 
I  apprehend  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  an  officer  has 
merited  distinction  by  his  pen  or  by  his  sword;  but  itisasorry 
prospect  for  a  colony,  for  its  Governor  to  be  able  to  wield 
only  the  latter  of  these  weapons  with  dexterity  and  efiect. 
Courage,  whether  active  or  passive,  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
virtue,  either  in  savage  or  in  civilized  society ;  but  the 
higher  qualities  of  mind,  which  are  essential  for  situations 
of  extensive  command,  are  exceedingly  rare,  The  question 
of  importance,  therefore,  is  not  how  these  qualities  have  been 
elicited,  but  whether  they  exist  at  all  in  the  candidate  for 
power. 

General  Darling's  was  by  no  means  a  mind  of  the  first 
order,  but  his  talents  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
generality  of  mankind.  He  had  naturally  a  con'ect  judg' 
ment,  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  a  keen  discernment  of 
propriety  :  neither  was  he  destitul*  of  those  qualities  of  the 
heart  without  which  the  higher  powers  of  intellect  are 
oftener  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Indeed 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  on  bis  arrival  in  New  South 
Wales,  General  Darling  was  sincerely  desirous  of  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  station  with  credit  to  himself,  with 
satisfection  to  his  superiors,  and  with  general  benefit  to  the 
colony. 

There  are  certain  impressions,  however,  to  which  men  of 
particular  classes  and  professions  are  peculiarly  subject 
(Bacon  gi^es- them  the  singular  appellation  of  iWo/s  of  the 
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(fen),  which  often  serve  to  neutralize  the  proper  qualities  of 
the  individual,  and  to  exert  a  powerful  iailnence  on  the 
whole  course  of  hia  conduct.  The  military  man,  for  instance, 
is  always  under  authority :  he  ia  consequently  much  less  a 
free  agent  than  the  rest  of  mankind;  he  waits  uniformly  for 
the  word  of  commaml  ;  and  instead  of  regulating  his  pro- 
cedure according  to  his  own  sense  of  propriety,  he  looks 
upwards  for  direction  to  some  superior  aathority,  who,  like 
the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients,  shakes  Olympus  with  his  nod. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  such  a  state  of  things  sliould  exert 
a  powerful  influence  on  minds  originally  formed  of  second- 
rate  materials  :  hence  it  follows  that  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  when  thrown  entirely  on  their  own  resources,  military 
men,  who,  we  should  expect,  would  always  evince  the 
greatest  decision  of  character,  sometimes  exhibit  the 
least. 

The  military  man,  moreover,  is  also  peculiarly  unfitted 
by  his  previous  habitudes  of  mind  for  dealing  with  opposi- 
tion, when  he  happens  to  be  invested  with  civil  authority. 
Opposition,  in  the  various  forms  which  it  assumeein  reference 
to  such  classes  of  men,  is  the  natural  element,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  and  the  merchant.  It  is  the 
atmosphere  they  breathe  ;  it  is  the  food  that  supplies  nour- 
ishment to  those  intellectual  powers  that  contribute  the  most 
materially  to  their  ultimate  success.  So  far  from  consider- 
ing its  occurrence  as  a  thing  unreasonable,  they  view  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  regard  it  only  as  affording  a  proper 
and  perhaps  desirable  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
their  own  superior  tact  and  ability.  But  the  military  man, 
when  invested  with  civil  authority,  is  apt  to  regard  opposi- 
tion to  his  measures  on  the  part  of  private  individuals  in  a 
very  different  light.  Accustomed  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  the  superior  authority  to  which  he  has  himself  been  sub- 
ject, he  is  apt  to  expect  implicit  submission  from  those 
whom  he  naturally  looks  upon  as  his  own  inferiors  ;  and  the 
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very  idea  of  ademonetrationof  resiatance  to  his  autUorityiB 
conaeqiiently  sufficient  to  make  him  stiffen  kia  sinews,  stretch 
his  twstrils  wide,  and  place  himself  at  once  in  the  attitnde 
of  offensive  warfare.  In  short,  so  far  from  inducing  com- 
pliance or  coQcessioD,  opposition  is  apt  to  confirm  the 
mililaiy  man  in  the  pursuit  of  those  obnoxious  measm^a 
which  he  has  once  adopted. 

TheextremeHnpopularity  of  General  Darling'a  government 
arose,  I  apprehend,  in  great  meaauie,  from  his  being  xinder 
the  influence  of  these  idols  oj  the  den — a  species  of  idolatry 
uniler  which  minds  of  a  higher  order  would  doubtless  not 
have  bowed,  Natiirally  desirous  to  stand  well  with  his 
superior  officer,  and  holding  it  a  aort  of  disobedience  of 
ordera  either  to  think  or  to  act  for  himself,  in  any  case  in 
whichitwaapossible  to  ascertain  or  to  guess  at  his  opinion,  he 
unhappily  distrusted  hia  own  judgment,  which  in  moat  cases 
would  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  proper  course,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  men  who  were  un- 
qnalified  to  direct  him.  In  a  colony  in  which  the  measures 
of  Government  are  uniformly  open  to  the  most  jealous  and 
frequently  to  the  most  illiberal  criticism,  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  circumstances  should  arise  in  General  Darling's 
adminiatration  of  public  affaii's,  to  foim  the  plauaible  ground' 
work  of  a  regular  opposition  on  the  part  of  an  influential 
portion  of  the  colonial  press.  This  opposition  would  at  best 
have  been  exceedingly  feeble,  and  would  speedily  have  been 
entirely  annihilated,  had  he  merely  pursued  a  straightforward 
conrse,  without  condescending  to  notice  it;  or  ailently 
adopted  a  hint  occasionally  for  the  improvement  of  hia  plans. 
But  his  friends  persuading  him  that  hia  government  waa  in 
danger — the  old  hue  and  cry  of  incapacity — and  that  it  waa 
necessary  to  put  down  opposition  with  the  atrong  hand  of 
power,  hostile  and  vindictive  meosui-es  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
Govei-nment  were  eagerly  resorted  to :  nay,  whoever  pre- 
sumed to  entertain  a  different  opinion  on   bo  important  a 
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subject,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with  those  %tho  bad  beea 
gratuitously  branded  as  the  enemies  of  the  State,  was 
immediate!}'  marked  as  a  disaffected  person,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

In  such  eircumstances  it  was  soon  fonnJ  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  Government  party,  by  atlaching  the  indivi- 
duals who  composed  it  ae  strongly  as  possible  to  His  Eseel- 
lenoy's  person  and  government.  Their  loyalty  was  of  course 
rewarded  with  luci-ative  employments,  and  with  all  the  other 
indulgences  that  Goverumeut  could  bestow  ;  and  the  system 
of  egregious  partiality  that  was  thus  notoriously  practised 
served  only  to  originate  and  emhitter  disaffection.  In  short, 
instead  of  acting  with  the  magnanimity  and  decision  which 
befitted  his  station  as  theBepresentative  of  Royalty,  General 
Dai-ling  followed  the  course  of  short-sighted  policy  which 
was  recommended  for  his  adoption  by  the  selfish  politicians 
in  petto  whom  he  admitted  to  his  councils ;  for  he  was  un- 
happily surrounded  hy  men  of  hopeless  mediocrity,  whose 
incessant  cry  was  that  of  the  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech, "  Give,  give;"  and  whoso  contemptible  cupidity  was 
only  equalled  by  their  narrow-mindedness  and  vindictive- 
nesa. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  the  persons  into  whose  hands 
the  Governor  thus  virtually  surrendered  himself  were  of  the 
sect  of  exclusionista.  They  were  exclusionists  in  politics, 
and  would  willingly  liave  subjected,  not  only  the  whole 
class  of  Emaocipists,  but  moderate  pei-sons  of  all  classes 
throughout  the  colony,  to  political  disabilities.  They  were 
exclusionista  in  place  and  property,  et^erly  endeavouring 
that  whatever  the  Governor  had  to  give  in  the  shape  of 
land,  or  town  allotments,  or  convict  labour,  or  appointments 
of  emolument,  should  be  given  exclusively  to  themselves  or 
their  dependents.  They  were  exclusionbta  in  religion, 
which  a  few  of  them  professed  hj  paying  tithes  of  mint,  and 
anise,  and  cummin,  in  the  aliape  of  paltry  subscrlplious  to 
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religious  BOcietios;  and  their  motto  and  device  was.  We  are 
the  people.     Sland  back,  for  we  are  holier  than  you. 

It  will  doubtless  bo  considered  greatly  in  favour  of 
Geaeral  Darling,  that  he  devoted  all  his  time  and  talents  to 
the  personal  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Tf  there 
was  a  single  individual  in  the  colony  who  allowed  himself 
no  unnecessary  reat  and  no  unnecessary  recreatioa,  it  was 
the  Governor.  Every  case,  even  of  minor  importance,  that 
occurred,  received  his  personal  consideration;  every  letter 
had  to  be  submitted  for  his  personal  perusal.  Mistakes  aud 
errors  of  judgment  might  occur  under  such  a  system;  but 
whensoever  and  wheresoever  they  occurred,  they  could  not 
be  imputed  to  the  Governor's  neglect. 

General  Darling  also  deserved  well  of  the  colony  for  the 
regularity  and  the  system  he  introduced  into  every  depart* 
ment  of  the  public  service.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  the 
colonial  state-machine  was  frequently  out  of  order  ;  and  it 
was  often  a  matter  of  difficalty  to  ascertain  which  of  its 
wheels  should  be  touched,  to  set  it  a-going  in  a  particular 
direction.  In  General  Darling's  time  it  was  remarkable  for 
the  regularity  and  precisioa  of  its  movements.  The  dnties 
of  each  department  were  ascertained  and  fixed,  so  that  one 
coald  not  interfere  with  another.  Forma  of  application  and 
forms  of  procedure  were  established,  which  greatly  fecili- 
tated  the  transaction  of  public  business,  though,  to  'the  eye 
of  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  malice,  they  rather  tended  to 
retard  aud  to  perplex  it.  A  disposition  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, is  apt  to  run  to  extremes.  Gleneral  Darling  was  too 
much  a  maa  of  forms  and  system  ;  and  his  successor.  Sir 
Richard  Bourke,  soon  found,  that  by  simplifying  his 
arrangements,  he  could  get  through  more  business  with 
fewer  hands. 

In  the  apportionment  of  grants  of  wasf«  land  on  the  part 
of  Government,  General  Darling  has  been  accused  of  great 
partiality  to   certain  parties,  and   of  great   injustice  and 
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oppression  to  others.  It  was  certainly  unfortunate  for  hie 
popularity,  that  hie  person  was  beeet  by  individuals,  who 
were  not  restrained  by  any  considerations  of  propriety  from 
possessing  themselves  of  whatever  their  p^'sonal  influence 
could  procure  ;  and  it  i?  equally  undeniable  that  a  eti-ange 
want  of  feeling  wae  evinced  on  different  occasions  towards 
repatable  persons  who  were  desirous  of  settling  in  the 
country,  and  who  were  thus  obliged  to  expend  their  time 
and  their  means  in  Sydney  to  no  purpose  whatever.  In  this 
respect,  the  government  of  General  Darling  was  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  immigration,  and  was  therefore  in  so  far 
unfortunate  for  the  colony.  At  the  eame  time,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  errors  of  his  government,  on 
both  of  these  points,  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  inte- 
reeted  or  disappointed  individuals  ;  and  that  what  were 
trumpeted  about  as  acts  of  oppression,  sometimee  arose 
from  a  system  of  management  which  the  Governor  had 
established  for  the  public  benefit,  and  with  the  details  of 
which  he  could  not  properly  interfere. 

Great  irregularities  had  certainly  arisen  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  adopted  in  the  granting  of  land  during 
the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  ;  for  I  have  myself 
heard  of  the  case  of  an  individual,  who,  having  come  to  the 
colony  from  the  Isle  of  France  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  was  induced,  on  hearing  of  the  facility  with  which 
land  coold  be  obtained  from  the  Colonial  Government  by 
persons  newly  arrived  in  the  colony,  to  apply  for  a  grant 
of  two  thousand  acres  of  land  j  which  he  accordingly 
received,  and  immediately  sold  to  an  old  resident  in 
the  country,  without  ever  having  seen  it  himself,  for  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  He  left  the  colony  very 
shortly  afterwards  with  .his  health  restored,  and  his  puree 
unexpectedly  and  very  agreeably  replenished. 

To  cori'ect  such  abuses,  General  Darliug  instituted  a 
Board  of  Inquiry,  under  the  designation  of  the  Land  Board, 
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and  establislied  certain  regulations  for  the  grantisg  of  land, 
Bbortl;  after  hie  arrival  in  the  colony.  Agreeably  to  these 
rognlatione,  land  was  thenceforth  to  be  granted  in  propor- 
tion to  the  property  or  means  of  the  applicant,  and  not  to 
be  granted  to  auch  applicant  at  all,  nnlese  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  he  waa  able  and  willing  and  likely  to  improve 
it.  The  operation  of  these  regulations,  which  were  donbt- 
lesfl  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  colony,  may 
perhaps,  like  all  other  general  rules  of  policy,  have  been 
oppressive  in  particular  cases  ;  but  I  am  also  able  to  refer 
to  other  cases,  in  which,  on  a  plain  and  candid  statement  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  heiog  laid  before  him. 
General  Darling  was  induced  to  depart  from  the  strict  letter 
of  his  own  regulations,  and  in  which  his  doing  so  evinced 
equal  discrimination  and  humanity. 

An  Englishman  who  had  married  a  Scotchwoman  in 
London,  by  whom  he  had  an  interesting  family  of  very  fine 
children,  had  arrived  in  the  colony  as  an  indented  free 
servant  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company.  After 
about  two  years'  service,  his  indenture  waa  given  up  to  him, 
and  he  was  allowed,  in  the  tectmical  phrase  of  the  colony, 
"  to  go  upon  bis  own  hands."  During  their  period  of 
service,  and  especially  after  they  had  acquired  their  entire 
fceedom,  the  industry  of  the  husband  and  the  economy  of 
the  wife  had  enabled  them  to  accumulate  a  considerable 
sum  of  money — as  much,  indeed,  as  two  hundred  pounds. 
After  they  had  resided  for  some  time  in  the  town'  of 
Sydney,  where  thoy  had  settled  on  leaving  the  service  of 
the  Company,  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  my  virtuous 
countrywoman,  to  apprise  me  that  her  husband  and  herself 
thought  they  conld  do  better  for  their  &mily  on  a  farm  than 
hy  continuing  to  live  in  Sydney,  and  that  they  were  accord- 
ingly desirous  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  land.  I  offered  to 
assist  them  in  the  attainment  of  their  object,  and  with  this 
view  procured  one  of  the  printed  forms,  with  which  I  went 
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on  tho  day  following  to  their  little  cottage.  There  the 
whole  eaviugs  of  the  family  were  displayed  for  my  inspec- 
tion, in  all  the  endless  variety  of  coin  with  which  the 
money-changers  of  Sydney  were  at  that  period  acquainted. 
After  having  duly  ascertiuned  the  amount,  I  made  a  short 
Bfatement  of  the  history,  circumstances,  and  property  of 
the  family,  on  a  blank  corner  of  tbe  printed  form,  which  I 
attested  forthwilh,  and  forwarded  to  the  Governor.  In  a 
very  few  days  afterwards,  and  without  the  application  heiog 
referred  to  the  Land  Board  at  all,  the  happy  family  received 
a  letter,  informing  them  that  tho  Governor  had  been  pleased 
to  allow  them  320  acres  of  land  iu  tbe  first  instance  ;  on 
their  taking  poBsessioQ  of  which  they  were  to  have  320 
more,  i.  e.,  a  square  mile  altogether. 

I  have  reason  to  helieve  that,  during  General  Darling's  | 
administration,  more  of  this  sort  of  work  passed  throngh 
my  own  hands  than  fell  to  tbe  lot  of  any  other  minister  in 
tbe  colony  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  in  almost  every 
instance  I  had  reason  to  speak  well  of  tbe  judiciousness 
and  humanity  of  General  Darling, 

The  value  of  land  in  the  interior  of  a  colony  is  increased 
in  proportion  as  facility  is  afforded  for  direct  and  frequent 
communication  with  the  capital.  In  this  respect  General 
Darling  certainly  meritod  commendation  ;  rather,  however, 
for  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  bis  undertakings  than  for 
their  uniform  judiciousness  ;  for  as  this  important  branch 
of  the  public  Bervico  was  most  preposterously  made  an 
affair  of  patronage,  and  as  petty  jealousies  and  antipathies 
unhappily  interfered  to  prevent  tbe  employment  of  that 
particular  kind  of  talent  which  was  required  for  the  econo- 
mical and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  it  implies,  much 
public  money  was  expended  with  comparatively  little  benefit 
to  the  public.  The  road  to  Bathuret  across  the  Blue 
Mountains  was  greatly  improved,  however,  during  General 
Darling's  administration.     A  good  road  was  also  constructed, 
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by  the  labonr  of  convicts  who  had  been  fonad  goilty  of 
minor  offeacee  in  the  colony,  to  the  very  important  sottle- 
ment  of  Hunter's  Rivor — a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  milea — not  to  mention  varioua  crosa-roada  in  that 
settlement ;  whiie  eeveral  gangs  were  employed  in  opening 
a  permanent  line  of  communication  with  the  extenaire  pas- 
toral country  to  the  aonthward  and  westward,  beyond  the 
county  of  Argylo. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  sentences  of  the  law,  which  conaigned  a  porUon  of  the 
prison  popnUtion  of  the  colony  to  hard  labour  on  the  roads, 
or  at  penal  settlements,  there  was  much  uaneceSEary  aeverity 
practised  under  the  authority  of  General  Darling.  He  had 
donbtlesa  received  orders  from  home  to  subject  the  convicts 
to  a  more  rigoroua  diacipline  than  the  one  to  which  they 
had  previously  been  subjected ;  but  in  enforcing  these  orders, 
the  convicts  under  colonial  sentences  were  not  unfrequently 
treated  by  his  subordinate  agents,  who  had  always  diaceni- 
ment  enough  to  discover  that  severity  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  with  a  reckless  indifference  to  their  feelings  as 
men,  which  their  situation  as  criminals  could  never  have 
warranted. 

There  were  four  remarkable  epochs  in  the  government 
of  General  Darling,  each  of  which  might  almost  constitute 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  era  of  general  excitement;  the  second  the  em  of  general 
depression ;  the  third  was  the  era  of  drought ;  and  the 
fourth  the  era  of  libels. 

I.  In  the  year  1825— so  memorable  for  the  riae  and  fall 
of  numerous  joint-stock  companies  in  England — a  company 
of  that  nature  was  established  in  connexion  with  the  colony 
of  Hew  South  Wales,  by  certain  members  of  Parliament 
and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  wool  trade,  in  the 
city  of  London.  It  was  incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Com- 
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pany  ;  its  object  being  the  cultivation  of  land  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  rearing  of  fine-wootled  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  colony.  Ita 
capital  was  a  million  eterling ;  and,  in  consideration  of  its  i 
highly  important  objecte,  the  miniBter  of  the  day  agreed  to 
give  it  a  million  of  acres  of  land,  free  of  cost,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  territory  the  agents  of  the  Company  might 
choose  to  select  their  grant.  About  the  same  period  exten- 
sive grants  wore  also  obtained  by  certwn  members  of  Par- 
liament and  private  gentlemen  of  property  in  England, 
Those  agents  arrived  in  the  colony  with  their  host  of  re- 
tiUBers,  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  Agricultural 
Company,  or  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  General  Darling. 

The  colony  was  at  that  period  in  a  state  of  progressive, 
hut  by  no  meana  rapid  improvement :  agricultaral  stock 
was  obtained  by  the  free  emigrant  settler  at  a  moderate 
rate,  and  agricultural  produce  bore  a  rem  an  era  ting  price. 
In  the  year  1823,  a  good  horse  could  be  purchased  for  20/. 
to  50/.  currency,  or  in  dollars  at  five  shillings  each ;  a  good 
cow  for  5/.  to  7/.,  and  sheep  in  proportion.  Dui'ing  the 
fluceeeding  years  of  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
the  price  of  agricultural  stock  had  advanced  considerably  in 
coosequeuce  of  the  influx  of  free  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  numerous  grants  of  land  that  were  then 
taken  posseesion  of  in  the  districts  of  Hunter's  River, 
Bathurst,  aad  Argyie :  for  as  these  grants  had  all  to  be 
stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle,  the  old  settlers  found  a  ready 
and  improving  market  for  their  superabundant  stock  among 
the  new  arrivals. 

TheAusti-aliaaAgricnltaralCompauy  commenced  its  opera- 
tions in  the  year  1 826 ;  but  these  operations  wero  too  pi'o- 
minont  in  their  character,  and  too  extansive,  not  to  have  a 
powerful  and  immediate  influence  on  a  community  so  limited 
as  that  of  New  South  Wales  :  for  as  cattle  and  sheep  and 
horses  had  to  be  purchased  for  the  Company,  wherever  they 
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conid  be  got,  the  price  of  these  deBcriptione  of  t^icultursl 
stock  rose  rapidly  throughout  the  colony;  insomuch  that 
cattle  of  colonial  breeds  were  actually  Bold  to  the  Company's 
agent  for  twelve  guineas,  and  gheep  for  four  or  five  guineaa 
sterling  a  head.  The  exteneiye  purchases  of  agricultural 
stock  that  were  made  about  the  same  period  for  the  large 
tracts  of  land  granted  to  private  individuals,  doubtless  con- 
tributed also  in  no  small  degree  to  enhance  its  price  in  the 
colonial  market. 

Those  only  who  witnessed  the  infatuation  of  muUitudea 
in  England  on  the  formation  of  the  Joint-stock  Companies 
of  1^25,  or  the  Kailway  Companies  of  a  later  period,  will 
he  able  to  foim  any  idea  of  the  state  of  things  that  imme- 
diately ensued  in  New  South  Wales  :  for  no  sooner  had  the 
existence  of  the  Agricultural  Company  been  duly  announced, 
and  its  operations  commenced  in  right  earnest,  thau  the 
eheep  atid  cattle  mania — a  species  of  madness  undescribed 
by  Cullen,  and  formerly  unknown  even  in  the  colony — ■ 
instantly  seized  on  all  ranks  and  classes  of  its  inhabitants. 
We  are  told  by  the  historian  Thncydides,  that,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  plagne  in  Athens,  the  wretched  victims  of  that 
hopeless  disease  were  impelled  by  their  intolerable  thirst  to 
the  fountains  and  streams  of  water,  around  which  they  died  in 
great  numbers.  The  colonial  mania  I  have  just  mentioned 
evinced  itBelf  in  like  manner  in  impelling  whomsoever  it 
seized  to  the  cattle-market  j  and  as  my  own  residence  in 
Sydney  at  that  period  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
btisy  scene,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
congregated  patients,  and  abundant  reason  to  wonder  how 
the  matter  would  end  :  for  barristers  and  attorneys,  military 
officers  of  every  rank  and  civilians  of  every  department, 
clergymen  and  medical  men,  merchants,  settlers,  and 
dealers  in  general,  wei'e  there  seen  promiscuously  mingled 
together  every  Thursday,  and  outbidding  each  other  in  the 
most  determined  manner,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  by 
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proxies  of  certified  i^ricultai'al  clmracter,  for  the  purchase 
of  every  scabbed  sheep  or  Bcare-crow  horse  or  buffelo-cow 
that  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  colony.  In  ehort,  it  was 
Dniversall^  allowed  that  the  calcalations  of  the  projectors  of 
the  Agricultnral  Company  could  not  possibly  be  inaccurate. 
Their  statements  and  reasoningH  were  supported  by  arith- 
metical— which  every  persoa  allowed  were  the  best  of  all — 
arguments;  and  it  was  made  as  clear  as  daylight  to  the 
comprehension  of  stupidity  itself,  that  the  owner  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sheep  or  cattle  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  must, 
in  a  certain  number  of  years,  infallibly  make  an  independent 
fortune.  It  was  conseqnently  determined  on  all  bauds  and 
by  all  sorts  of  persons  that  the  Agrtcnltui'a]  Company  should 
not  be  the  only  reaper  of  this  golden  harvest.  The  pro- 
feesional  men  and  the  Sydney  merchants,  who  had  become 
'  extensive  sheep  and  cattle  owners,  genei'ally  employed  hired 
overseere  to  manage  their  stock  in  the  interior ;  but  there 
were  individuals,  even  among  these  classes,  who  thought 
the  matter  too  momentous  to  be  entrusted  to  a  deputy,  and 
accordingly  followed  their  purchase  to  the  interior  them- 
aelres.  Nay  (and  the  reader  will  observe  I  do  not  speak 
at  all  metaphorically),  even  tho  soldier  unbuttoned  his  mili- 
tary belt  to  become  a  keeper  of  sheep ;  and  the  priest^ 
reversing  the  ancient  metamorphosis  in  the  case  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  forsook  bis  altar  to  become  a  herdnum  of 

In  all  cases  in  which  tho  purchaser  had  money  to  pay  for 
his  sheep  and  cattle,  money  was  paid;  but  where  money 
was  not  forthcoming,  as  was  generaLly  the  case,  credit  was 
allowed,  if  the  individual  was  supposed  to  be  a  person  of 
substance ;  and  security  was  often  tendered  and  accepted 
on  the  purchaser's  land.  One  gentleman,  who  had  a  lar^e 
herd  of  inferior  cattle,  got  them  disposed  of  in  this  way  to 
respectable  free  settlers,  at  the  rate  of  tea  guineas  a  head, 
with  security  on  the  purchasers'  land  for  two  years,  and 
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ten  per  cent,  interest  besides  on  the  whole  amount  of  the 
purchase  till  its  ultimate  payment. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine  that  I  mnst  have  heen 
a  dealer  in  sheep  and  cattle  myself  to  have  acquired  all  this 
nnclerical  knowledge :  I  have  never,  however,  had  a  single 
head  of  either  in  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  having 
once  had  a  cow  for  a  short  period  for  the  use  of  my  family. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  live  in  New  South  Wales  at  the 
time  I  allude  to  without  acquiring  much  more  knowledge 
of  this  kind  than  was  at  all  desirable.  "  Their  talk,"  as 
Dr.  Johnson  remarks  of  some  of  his  friends  in  the  conntry, 
"  was  all  of  ninta,"  or  heifers.  If  an  advice  was  given  in 
company,  it  was  by  all  means  to  get  into  a  good  slock,  for 
there  leaa  nothing  like  it.  If  a  difference  of  opinion  arose, 
it  was  either  whether  Saxon  or  Merino,  fine  or  coarse- 
woolled  sbeep  were  the  most  profitable,  or  whether  it  was 
advantageous  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  wool,  or  to  com- 
bine with  all  due  attention  to  that  matter  of  universally- 
acknowledged  interest  a  prbper  Regard  to  the  carcase.  In 
short,  the  whole  community  seemed  for  a  considerable  period 
to  have  only  one  idea;  and  this  exclusive  and  universally- 
predominant  idea  was,  that  of  rapidly  acquiring  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  by  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

It  was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  persons  who 
were  so  speedily  to  be  enriched  beyond  their  highest  pre- 
vioQS  expectations,  shonld  begin  to  speculate  prematurely 
on  their  good  fortune.  If  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
Sultan's  daughter  was  not  projected,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crystal -seller  of  Bagdad,  it  was  at  all  events  fitting  that 
articles  of  dress,  and  furniture,  and  equipage  suitable  for 
a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  so  reasonably 
to  be  expected,  should  not  only  be  bespoken,  but  actually 
procured.  Such  articles  were  accordingly  ordered,  and 
bills  were  given  for  their  due  payment )  and  so  favourable 
was  the  prospect  of  demand  for  the  future,  that  the  colonial 
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merchants  or  importers  were  induced  to  order  large  qiuui- 
titiea  of  British  and  other  foreign  goods,  till  their  ware- 
houses were  completely  filled,  and  till  almost  every  article 
of  Britiah  mannfactnre  could  be  obtained  in  Sjdney  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  in  London. 

What  might  have  been  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  $heep  and 
cattle  mania,  had  the  seasons  continued  as  favourable  after 
the  harvests  of  1825  and  1826,  as  they  had  been  for  a  long 
time  previous,  I  do  not  know.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  to 
every  person  of  nndcvstanding,  that,  as  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  horses  must  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio  in  a  country 
BO  admirably  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  agricultural  stock  as 
New  South  Wales,  whilo  the  population  of  the  colony 
could  increase  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio, — a  time  must 
arrive,  sooner  or  later,  when  their  numbers  would  so  far 
exceed  those  of  maa  that  the  price  of  them  must  Ml  pro- 
digiously. But  although  this  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
every  purchaser  persuaded  himself  that  bia  own  fortune  at 
least  would  be  made  long  before  the  price  of  agricnltnrat 
stock  could  experience  any  considerable  depression. 

It  pleased  Divine  Providence,  however,  to  visit  the 
colony,  in  the  midst  of  these  speculations,  with  an  afflictive 
drought  of  nearly  three  years'  continuance ;  the  effect  of 
which,  combined  with  the  natural  result  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle  mania,  was  completely  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
colonists  to  their  own  folly  and  madness,  to  blast  the  golden 
hopes  of  thousands,  and  to  bring  many  respectable  families 
to  poverty  and  ruin.  In  short,  the  body  politic  of  the 
colony  Iiad  passed  thfough  a  crisis  of  violent  and  unnatural 
excitement,  which,  according  to  the  well-known  maxim  of 
Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine,  must  necessarily  be 
'  followed  by  a  corresponding  crisis  of  unnatural  depression. 

II.  During  the  years  of  drought,  the  sheep  and  cattle, 
which  had  been  purchased  so  extensively  in  the  years  1826 
and  1827,  increased  in  number  very  rapidly  ;  for  the  native 
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grasB  of  New  South  Wales  is  so  natrittous,  that  cattle,  eepe- 
ciall^,  that  are  able  to  obtaia  abundance  of  good  water, 
continue  to  thrive  even  in  the  drieat  seasone.  A  few  cattle, 
it  is  true,  were  lost,  in  several  parts  of  the  colony,  in 
att«ropting  to  find  water  where  it  was  scaree  ;  but  the 
number  waa  very  inconsiderable.  Indeed,  some  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  colonj,  in  regard  to  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
may  be  Ibrmed  from  the  unparalleled  fact,  that  within  six 
mouths  aflcr  the  termination  of  a  drought  of  nearly  three 
years'  continuance,  butcher-meat  of  the  very  best  quality 
could  he  purchased  in  Sydney,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
the  half  or  the  quarter  of  a  carcase,  at  three  farthings 
a  pound, — a  price  which  was  scarcely  exceeded  during  the 
three  following  years. 

Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  droughty  however,  Boany  of 
the  settlers  or  landholders  were  brought  into  considerable 
difficulties  from  having  to  purchase  grain  at  a  high  price  ' 
for  their  families  and  servants  j  for  daring  one  of  the  years 
of  drought,  grain  was  imported  from  Tasmania  and  else- 
where, for  the  internal  consumption  of  the  colony,  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  50,000^.  lu  the  meantime,  the 
numerous  bills  granted  for  the  sheep  and  cattle  purchased 
in  the  years  1826  and  1827  began  to  fall  due,  while  the  high 
interest  (generally  ten  per  cent.)  on  mortgages  given  for  the 
same  purpose  rapidly  accumulated,  till  at  length  creditors 
became  imperative  in  their  demands  for  payment,  being 
themselves  generally  pressed  by  other  creditors  either  in 
the  colony  or  in  England  ;  and  debtors  who  had  nothing 
but  their  stock  and  their  land  to  look  to,  found  themselves 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ruined.  Month  after  month 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  were. seized  and  sold  for 
the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  their  original  purchase ; 
and  this  process  was  so  frequently  repeated,  and  the  price  of 
sheep  and  cattle  consequently  fell  so  rapidly,  that  when  the 
original  stock,  with  its  whole  increase  during  three  suc- 
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cesBive  years,  failed  to  realize  anything  like  the  amount  of 
its  original  price,  whicb  very  aoon  proyod  to  be  the  case  in 
many  inatancee,  the  eettler'a  faim  was  seized  and  Eold  also, 
anil  himself  perhaps  ultimately  lodged  in  jail.  The  reader 
will  easily  conceire,  that  the  distress  and  ruin  which  were 
tbae  experienced  in  all  directions,  would  just  be  a  little  less 
extensive  than  the  mania  which  had  originally  caused  them. 
Id  short,  those  who  had  commenced  with  capital  found  they 
ha^  lost  it  in  great  measure  ;  those  who  had  salaries  from 
Government  found  that  these  salaries  must  in  future  be 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  which  their  own 
cupidity  and  infatuation  had  led  them  to  contract ;  and  those 
who  had  neither  capital  nor  salaries  at  the  first  had  their 
property  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  themselves  to  poverty 
or  to  prison. 

In  the  course  of  an  excursion  to  the  settlement  of  Hunter's 
Biver,  for  the  performance  of  clerical  duty,  in  the  mouth  of 
March,  1830, 1  went  a  few  miles  oQt  of  my  way  to  see  an 
interesting  and  sequestered  part  of  the  country  I  had  not 
previously  visited,  and  to  call  on  a  respectable  settler  with 
whom  I  had  previously  formed  some  acquaintance.  On  my 
way  to  the  settler's  farm,  my  horse  happening  to  prick  up 
bis  ears  at  something  he  seemed  to  observe  near  the  path- 
way, I  looked  in  the  direction  to  which  the  animal's  atten- 
tion was  attracted,  and  observed  two  eagles  in  the  act  of 
killing  a  young  kangaroo  of  one  of  the  larger  varieties, 
which  it  appeared  they  had  just  succeeded  in  hunting  down. 
The  eagles  were  scared  at  my  approach,  and  accordingly, 
leaving  their  prey  and  perching  themselves  very  leisurely 
on  the  low  branches  of  trees  almost  overhead,  looked  down 
at  me  with  as  much  apparent  inquisitiveness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion as  if  they  would  have  said,  "Pray,  sir,  how  came  yon 
to  deprive  us  of  our  game  ?"  while  the  poor  kangaroo, 
which  had  only  been  stunned  or  slightly  wounded,  instantly 
sprang  up,  and  bounded  off  with  prodigious  leaps  down  the 
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vallej.  The  species  of  hnat  which  I  had  thus  nncon- 
Bciously  ioteiTDpted  is  always  managed  by  two  eagles  in 
concert,  the  one  of  which  continues  from  time  to  time  to  fly 
at  the  kangaroo's  foce  till  the  poor  animal  becomes  coh' 
fused,  while  the  other  ia  ready,  whenever  it  stands  still,  to 
pounce  upon  its  head,  and  sink  its  talons  into  its  brain. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  settler's  residence,  I  was  gratified 
to  find  him  at  borne,  and  to  experience  a  cordial  welcome. 
His  house  was  well  enough  for  the  bush,  as  the  country  is 
generally  termed  in  tbe  colony — half-shingled  and  half- 
covered  with  bark.  The  furniture  was  rude  in  the  highest 
degree  j  but  tbe  plain  and  substantial  repast,  of  which  I 
was  invited  to  partake  before  resuming  my  journey,  was  all 
tbe  produce  of  the  farm,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  sort 
of  seasoning  which  is  not  always  to  be  had  in  the  colony — ' 
I  mean  genuine  Attic  tall;  for  the  settler,  having  received 
a  liberal  education  in  his  youth,  quoted  iu  the  course  of 
my  short  visit  a  well-known  epigram,  which  tbe  classical 
reader  will  doubtless  recollect,  and  the  subject  of  which  was 
tbe  circumstauce  of  the  statue  of  Victory  in  the  Senate- 
House  of  Rome  being  accidentally  despoiled  of  its  wings. 
I  was  sorry  to  find  in  the  course  of  my  visit  that  the 
quotation  was  capable  of  a  personal  reference  to  the  settler 
himself,  as  the  following  circumstance,  which  he  told  me 
ere  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  will  probably  enable  tbe  reader 
to  discover. 

In  the  year  1826,  his  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  very 
considerable  for  the  colony,  and  quite  sufficient,  if  be  bad 
only  been  content  with  it,  to  have  rendered  him  completely 
independent  j  but  being  seized,  like  many  around  him,  with 
tbe  colonial  mania,  he  had  purchased  a  number  of  heifers, 
at  10/.  each,  on  credit  for  two  years,  ten  per  cent,  interest 
being  payable  on  the  whole  amount  of  his  purchase  till  the 
final  payment  of  tbe  principal.  At  the  time  he  made  the 
bargain  he  was  given  to  understand,  that  if  it  were  not  con- 
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venient  for  him  to  pay  the  money  on  ita  becoming  due,  he 
ehonld  be  allowed  to  retain  it  during  his  pleaanre,  at  the 
eame  rate  of  intereBt  as  before.  The  creditor,  however, 
being  probably  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
higher  interest  for  his  money,  put  his  bills  iol«  the  hands  of 
a  lawyer,  and  authorized  him  to  demand  payment.  It  was  not 
conveuient  for  the  settler  to  pay  the  bills,  but,  having  sheep 
and  cattle  in  great  numbera,  he  was  obliged  to  eacrifico  them 
to  meet  the  demand  of  his  creditor.  In  fact,  hts  cattle,  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred,  were  actually  collected  in  his 
Btock-yard  at  the  time  I  reached  his  farm,  and  himself  and 
one  of  his  servants  had  been  making  preparations  to  drive 
two  hundred  of  tbem  over  the  mountains  to  Sydney — a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  by  the  circuitous  route 
they  had  to  travel — on  the  following  morning.  "  They  are 
Marsden's  breed,"'  he  observed;  "they  will  at  all  events 
fetch  two  pounds  a  head,  and  that  will  set  me  up  again," 

I  left  Hunter's  Hiver  next  morning  also,  to  return  to 
Sydney  by  a  shorter  route  ;  and  on  my  solitary  journey  of 
three  days  across  the  mountains  I  met  with  another  incident, 
which  the  reader  will  doubtless  excuse  mo  for  relating,  as  it 
illnstratea  the  scenes  and  ciroumalances  of  travelling  in 
Australia,  I  was  trotting  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  when  a 
black  snake,  of  upwards  of  four  feet  in  length,  which  had 
been  basking  in  the  sua  on  the  bare  foot-path — for  such  was 
the  only  road  at  the  time  for  a  considerable  distance  among 
the  mountains — sprang  out  from  among  niy  horse's  feet, 
and  tried  to  escape.  As  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  duty 
in  the  colony  to  kill  an  animal  of  this  kind,  when  it  can  be 

I  The  late  Bev.  Samnol  Hamdsn,  for  many  yeaxB  principal  Colonial  ' 
Chapliun  of  New  South  Wales,  wna  an  eitenBive  propriotor  of  Bbeep 
,  and  cattle ;  end  his  breed,  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  in  high 
estimation  in  the  colony.  His  genaral  and  somewhat  oharaoteriBtio 
advice  to  new-comera  was  to  pat  all  they  had  "  in  fonr  feet,"  that  is 
in  Eheep  and  cattle. 
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done  without;  danger  or  inconvoaicuce,  I  immediatoly  dia- 
mounted,  and,  breaking  off  a  twig  from  a  bueh,  pursued  and 
wounded  the  venomous  reptile.  I  had  strnck  it  across  the 
back,  a  few  inches  from  the  head ;  it  imiuediatcl;  turned 
itself  round,  and  glared  fiercelj  with  ita  little  dark  ejes, 
while  the  portion  of  its  bod^  between  the  wonnd  and  the 
head  iostantly  sweUed  to  thrice  its  nsnal  thickness.  Finding 
itself,  however,  unable  Ma  spring  at  me,  it  tried  again  to 
escape,  when  I  easily  despatched  it  with  a  few  additional 
strokes.  It  is  usual  in  such  coses  to  leave  the  animal  ex- 
tended, as  a  sort  of  trophy,  across  the  footpath,  to  inform 
the  next  traveller  that  the  country  has  been  cleared  of 
another  nuisance,  and  to  remind  him,  perhaps,  of  his  own 
duty  to  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to  clear  it  of  every  remaining 
nuisance;  that  it  may  becmne  a  goodly  and  a  pleasant  land, 
in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  left  to  hurt  or  to  destroy.  * 

It  was  many  weeks  after  my  return  to  Sydney  ere  I 
heard  anything  more  of  the  Hunter's  Eiver  settler.  There 
had  been  a  flood  on  the  Hawkesbury  during  his  journey, 
which  had  greatly  I'etarded  his  arrival  in  Sydney.  Cattle 
had  been  falling  in  price  in  the  meantime  every  day;  and 
I  was  truly  sorry  to  learn,  that  when  his  large  herd  was 
ultimately  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  all  the  expenses  of 
the  sale  discharged,  they  had  realized  only  ivielve  shillinga 

=  I  was  BO  mnoli  gratified,  a  few  days  after  the  ooomrence  of  the 
incident  I  have  related,  at  accidentally  observing  the  following  bean- 
tifnl  and  most  accurate  description  of  the  appearanoea  the  Hnaka 
exhibited  when  half  i^ead,  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  enbjoin  it : — 
Qnalia  siepe  vite  depienaos  in  aggere  serpens, 
.^Irea  qnem  obliqanm  rota,  transilt  j  ant  gravis  iotn 
Seminecem  liqoit  Baxo  laconimqno  viator ; 
Stgyiegttam  Umgo)  fagiens  dat  corpore  tortus, 
Parte  ferox,  ardenaq^e  ocaUs,  et  sibila,  colTa 
Ardxau  attollens ;  pars  tmlnart  claada  retentat 
Nexantem  tuidoa,  aeque  in  sua  membra  pUea/atem. 

ViKo.  ^neid,  v.  273. 
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and  sixpence  each.  The  settler's  form  was  afterwarde  Bold 
hj  the  sheriff. 

III.  The  third  remarkahle  era  in  the  gOTeniment  of 
General  Darling  was  the  era  of  dronght  For  three  buc- 
cessive  years  during  the  government  of  Sir  Balph.  Darling 
the  usual  supply  of  rain  vna  in  great  measure  withheld 
from  the  colony,  insomuch  that,  ia  the  emphatic  language 
of  Scripture,  the  heavens  became  as  Iraes,  and  the  earth  as 
iron.  An.  entire  iailure  of  the  crop  in  some  districts,  and 
a  partial  failure  iu  others,  were  the  necessary  consequences  of 
80  dii-eful  a  calamity ,  while  the  paature-grouuds  presented 
in  general  the  aspect  of  a  beaten  highway,  aud  the  cattle 
were  reduced  to  extremities  from  the  scarcity  of  water. 
So  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  meteorology  of  a  country, 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  which  so  little  ie  accurately 
known,  might  well  induce  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  that  country  as  a  place  for  the  residence  of  intending 
emigrants  if  left  wholly  unexplained.  I  deem  it  expedient, 
therefore,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  chiefly  to 
satisfy  the  reader  that  the  calamity  with  which  the  colony 
was  thus  BO  extensively  afflicted  during  the  government  of 
General  Darling,  may  reasonably  he  supposed  of  very  ua- 
frequent  occurrence;  and  that,  although  it  doubtless  arose 
from  the  visitation  of  God,  it  was  greatly  aggi'avated  by  the 
folly  and  infatuation  of  man. 

My  late  brother,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  J.P.  (afterwards 
M.L.C.,  till  he  left  the  colony  for  England),  had  an  estate 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  on  the  Yimmang  or 
Patterson's  River,  a  few  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Hunter,  in  one  of  the  principal  agricultural  districts  of  the 
colony.  It  was  partly  intersected  by  a  picturesque  lagoon  of 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  Icngtii,  which,  on  the  district  being 
firat  settled,  was  eighteen  feet  deep  at  the  one  end  of  it, 
though  considerably  shallower  at  the  other.  The  first  time 
I  visited  Hunter's  Eiver,  in  the  year  1827,  the  bed  of  this 
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lagoon  was  full  of  water,  and  I  had  one  &xj  the  curiosity  to 
borrow  the  little  bark-canoe  of  a  black  native  whom  I  fonad. 
fishing  in  puria  naturalihua  on  its  bank,  to  aEcerfain  the 
comparative  conveniencea  of  aboriginal  navigation.'  For 
nearly  two  years,  however,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
drongbt,  it  was  completely  dry,  and  part  of  its  rich  allnvial 
bed  was  planted  with  tobacco,  which  grew  luxuriantly,  and 
with  maize  or  Indian  com,  the  produce  of  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  bushels  an  acre.  It  occarred  to  me  at  the 
time,  that  this  circumstance  might  afford  a  cue  to  ascertain 
the  period  at  which  the  last  drought  of  equal  severity  had 
occurred  in  the  country,  and  I  therefore  suggested  to  my 
brother  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  older  and 
more  intelligent  aborigines  of  the  district.  He  did  so  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  they  uniformly  stated  in  reply,  that  they 
had  never  seen  the  lagoon  dry  before,  but  that  their  fathers 
had  told  them  they  had  seen  it  dry  once,  A  drought, 
therefore,  of  equal  aevcrily  with  the  one  experienced  in  the 
colony  during  the  government  of  General  Darling,  does  not 
occur,  we  may  reaeonahly  suppose,  oftoner  than  once  in  &ftj 
years, 

The  afflictive  character  of  the  drought,  however,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  impmdence  of  the  settlers  them- 
selves ;  many  of  whom,  conceiving  that  agriculture  was 
beneath  the  notice  of  those  who  were  so  speedily  to  make 
their  fortnnes  by  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  chose 
rather  to  run  the  risk  of  buying  wheat  for  their  families 
and  convict  servants,  than  incur  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  growing  it.  The  result  was,  that  there  were  far  more 
buyeraofwheat  in  the  countrythan  there  ought  to  have  been; 
and  that  many  had  to  purchase  grain  imported  from  Tasma- 
nia who  might  have  grown  it,  partially  at  least,  themselves. 
'  Tbe  first  orradeat  ship  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  tree 
kalUrwed  out,  agreeably  to  tlie  anoient  Boman  adage.  Prima  novia 
fait  covata  arbos  :  in  all  probabilit;  it  waa  a  bark-canoe. 
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Calamitoua  thoagh  it  iraa,  however,  the  drought  was 
0DI7  partial,  whole  diBtricts  having  either  enttrely  or  in 
great  meaBure  oecaped  its  influence.  It  was  muoh  less  felt, 
for  instance,  in  the  county  of  Aigyle,  to  tiie  southward  and 
westward,  than  in  the  lowlanda  or  earlier  settled  districts 
of  the  colony.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  settlement  of 
Hunter's  Rirer,  or  ou  what  the  Americans  would  call  the 
sea-board,  it  was  by  no  means  so  severe  «s  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  coast :  and  in  Blawan-a,  an  extensive  and 
highly  fertile  district  about  fifity  tuiles  to  the  southward  of 
Port  Jackson,  the  few  settlers  who  bad  cultivated  grain  in 
any  quantilj  never  lost  %  crop,  Soch  also  was  the  case  at 
the  settlements  of  Port  Macquarie  and  Moreton  Bay,  to  the 
northward ;  and  at  Patrick's  Plains,  a  tract  of  fertile  laud 
on  Hunter's  River,  naturally  destitute  of  timber,  where  the 
crop  was  nearly  all  destroyed  in  the  year  1828,  a  good  crop 
was  reaped  in  the  firBt  year  of  the  drought.  In  short, 
common  industry  &nd  common  precaution  will  always  secure 
the  colony,  even  in  a  series  of  seasons  as  unfavourable  &a 
those  of  the  long  drought  during  the  administration  of 
General  Darling,  from  the  calamities  arising  from  a  scarcity 
of  grain ;  for,  although  the  crop  should  entirely  fail  in  one 
district,  it  is  likely  to  prove  abundant  in  others, 

In  the  year  1S28,  the  second  year  of  the  drought,  the 
failure  of  the  Crop  in  the  upper  p&rts  of  Hunter's  River, 
and  in  cerlain  other  districtB  of  the  territory,  was  not  attri- 
butable to  the  drought  at  aU,  but  to  blighting  north-westerly 
winds.  In  the  course  of  that  fica^on,  when  the  settlers  had 
a  second  time  begun  to  despair  of  their  crops,  there  was  a 
copious  and  seasonable  fall  of  rain,  the  almost  instantaneous 
effect  of  which  on  the  vegetation  of  the  country  ?ras  truly 
astonishing.  The  wheat  crop  immediately  revived,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  an  abundant  harvest.  Just,  bow- 
ever,  as  the  wheat  had  got  into  the  ear,  a  north-westerly 
wind,  blowing  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  swept 
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'  across  the  eoontry,  and  in  one  boor  destined  nutny  knndred 
acres  of  highly  promising  wheat, 

lY.  The  fourth  remarkable  era  in  the  government  of 
General  Darling  was  the  era  of  libels. 

Nearly  a  year  after  Sir  Ralph  Darling  arrived  in  the 
colony,  a  soldier  of  the  57tli  Regiment,  of  the  name  of 
Thompson,  wishing  to  get  quit  of  the  service,  and  conceiving 
that  the  situation  of  a  convict  in  New  South  Wales  was 
superior  to  his  own,  persuaded  another  eotdier  of  the  same 
regiment,  of  the  name  of  Sudds — a  peaceable,  well-behaved 
man,  bnt  unfortunately  not  of  snffident  firmness  to  resist 
the  influence  of  his  comrade's  bad  advice — to  join  with  him 
in  the  commission  of  a  felony,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
-  being  dismissed  the  service.  They  accordingly  went  in 
ctonpany  to  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  Sydney,  on  pretence  of 
intending  to  pDrchase  some  article,  and  contrived  to  steal  a 
piece  of  clodi,  which  they  immediately  cut  in  two,  each 
Bocreting  a  part  of  it  about  his  person:  but  the  theft  waa 
designedly  so  awkwardly  managed,  that  its  perpetrators 
were  instantly  detected,  and  delivered  over  to  the  civil 
power.  They  were  accordingly  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  to  a  penal  settlement— Moreton 
Bay  or  Norfolk  Island — for  seven  yeara. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  object  and  design  of  the 
theft  were  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and 
the  case  accordingly  assumed  in  the  eye  of  liie  Governor  a 
very  different  character  from  that  of  a  common  case  of  theft. 
The  thieves  were  soldiers  in  His  Majesty's  service,  and  they 
had  taken  up  the  intolerable  and  highly  dangerous  idea, 
that  the  situation  of  a  soldier  was  worse  than  that  of  a  con- 
vict or  transported  felon  :  nay,  acting  on  this  idea,  they  had 
not  only  deserted  His  Majesty's  service,  which  they  were 
pud,  and  maintained,  and  sworn  to  uphold ;  bnt  had  actually 
made  common  cause  and  identified  themselves  with  those 
very  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  from  whose  vicious  pro- 
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peneilieB  or  actual  TiolenoB  they  were  bound  to  protect  His 
Majesty's  eulgecU.  In  abort,  their  example,. in  bo  far  as  it 
was  likely  to  be  coulagiooa,  was  OTidently  dangcrona  to  the 
peace  and  good  gOTenoment  of  the  colony ;  and  the  Go- 
vernor therefore,  who,  in  common  with  all  other  govemors 
of  British  colonies,  was  authorized  to  provide  few  all 
Buch  extreme  cases  fts  involve  the  very  existence  of  the 
Government  to  the  best  of  his  own  jadgment,  conceived  this 
was  just  such  a  case.  Whether  he  may  not  have  attached 
too  macli  importance  to  the  case,  or  whether  he  may  not 
have  magnified  the  danger  that  was  likely  to  accme  from 
it,  if  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  annecessary  to 
inquire. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  obviate  the  evils  apprehended, 
the  Governor,  in  his  capacity  of  Lien  tenant-General  and 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  issued  a  General  Order,  in  virtae 
of  which  the  two  soldiers  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  civil  power,  and  bronght  on  a  day  appointed  to  the 
barrack-sqnare  in  Sydney,  where  their  crime  was  publicly 
annoaaced  to  all  the  other  soldiers  in  garrison  ;  their  seu- 
tence  of  transportation  to  a  penal  settlement  for  seven  years 
was  declared  to  be  commuted  into  that  of  hard  labour  in 
irons  on  the  roads  of  the  colony  for  the  same  period, — ■ 
doubtless  that  they  might  be  occasionally  seen  by  other 
soldiers  in  going  to,  and  from  their  places  of  detachment  in 
the  interior ;  and  it  was  formally  announced  to  them,  that 
at  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  sentence  they  should 
return  to  the  regiment  and  serVe  in  the  ranks  as  before. 
Immediately  after  they  were  publicly  stripped  of  their 
uniform,  and  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  convicts  ;  iron  collars, 
prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose,  with  projecting  iron 
spikes  and  chains  of  the  same  metal  attached  to  fetters 
for  the  1^,— such,  it  seems,  as  were  used  in  the  Isle  of 
France  or  the  West  Indies,  previously  t«  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  for  the  punishment  or  confinement  of  rnnaway 
F  2 
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negroes,* — were  affixed  to  their  necks ;  and  they  weTO 
drummed  oat  of  the  regiment  with  the  Bogne's  March  to 
the  common  j^l. 

Ail  this  procedure,  in  so  far  as  it  was  evidently  an  inter- 
ference with  the  due  course  of  law,  was,  according  to  all  the 
approved  maxims  of  British  jnrisprnde nee,  illegal  and  inde- 
fensible. Whether  there  was  a  case  of  argent  necessity  to 
justify  it  on  any  ground,— whether  the  peace  aud  good 
govemment  of  the  colony  would  have  been  endangered  by 

n-oollart  liaa  hitherto  been  nnifomily  repre- 
"   ard  of  in  Now  South  Wales,  and 


as  ovinclng  the  peonliarly  inbiiruiin  diapoBition  of  General  Darling. 
What  will  bo  thought  of  the  following  bmtal  Hentcnce  of  a  bench  of 
magistrates  in  Ehe  town  of  Sydney,  in  the  jbbx  1S07,  from  whiah  ie 
appears  (hat  iron  eollara  had  been  in  Dse  in  the  colony,  aa  an  aggra- 
vation of  pnniHhmeQt,  not  less  than  twenty  yeare  previous  to  the  case 
of  Sndde  and  Thompson  P 

"Tbemcis  FnWBer,  Bobert  Matthews,  Patrick  Mitchell,  Tristram 
Moore,  Patrick  Qalvin,  Wm.  Sannders,  ^Vancis  Allen,  convicts,  are 
charged  with  abscon^ng  from  the  settlement ;  and  Wm.  Blake,  a 
treemaa,  charged  witb  aiding  and  aasiatiEig  the  above.namad  prisoners 
at  absconding  as  above  stated. 

"  The  charges  above  stated  being  read  to  the  several  prisoners,  and 
to  William  Blske  the  freeman,  they  aolmowledge  themgelves  guilty  of 
the  Tespeotive  crimes  they  ar«  charged  with. 

"  The  bench  of  magiatrates  finding  them  gnilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
colonial  regnlationa  of  the  18th  of  November,  1800,  do  Beotenoo 
Matthews,  as  a  principal,  to  receive  one  tkoueand  laihai;  Koote, 
Galvin,  and  Sannders,  five  hundred  laihei ;  Francis  Allen  to  hard 
labour,  leitk  on  iron  collar,  at  Newcastle ;  Wm.  Blake,  free  from 
servitude,  two  hundred  lashes,  and  three  years'  hard  labour ;  Thomas 
ProBser  emancipated,  two  hundred  laahea,  and  three  years'  hard 
labour ;  and  Fajrick  Mitchell,  two  hundred  lashes  and  three  years' 
hard  labour,  and  to  work  in  the  jail  gang  nntil  farther  orders. 

(Signed)  Bic&isn  Ateins, 

Jobs  Hakbis, 
Thomas  Jauiesoh." 

Proceedings  rif  a  Bench  of  Magistroies  in  Sydney.  Vide  "  Colonel 
Johnston's  Trial,"  p.  333. 
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adopting  ibe  ordinary  coarse  of  prooedare — that  is  the  qnea- 
tion;  and  it  is  one  on  which  there  was  room  for  a  difference 
of  opinion.  For  my  own  part,  even  althongh  there  had 
actually  been  such  a  case  as  I  have  shown  the  (rorernor 
supposed  there  was,  I  should  tiave  been  disposed  to  Bay, 
"Jjet  the  law  hare  its  due  course."  At  the  same  time,  as 
punishment  is  intended  not  merely  for  the  correction  of  the 
offender,  but  as  a  means  of  deterring  others  from  imitating 
his  pernicious  example,  it  was  the  part  of  a  good  Governor 
to  consider  how  he  conld  render  the  punishment  of  the  two 
cnlprits  iu  the  case  in  question  effectual,  in  the  most  exteO' 
sive  manner,  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  their  crime  : 
and  if  in  doing  so  he  made  the  punishment  extremely  de- 
grading on  the  one  hand,  and  unfeelingly  severe  on  the 
other,  such  a  result  could  only  have  arisen  from  an  error  of 
judgment;  for  it  was  absolutely  incredible  that  in  such  a  case 
personal  feeling  could  exist,  or  that  the  Governor  could  have 
had  any  other  object  in  view  than  the  public  good.  This 
was  indeed  so  generally  acknowledged  at  the  time  when  the 
circumstance  occurred,  that  if  no  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected result  had  ensued,  the  anomalous  character  of  the 
punishment  would  neither  have  been  discovered  nor  com- 
plained of ;  for  even  the  able  Opposition  paper  of  the  day 
admitted  that  the  offence  of  the  soldiers  was  a  serious  and 
dangerous  offence,  and  one  that  required  extraor^nary  treat- 

The  man  Sudds,  however,  was  of  a  temperament  which 
could  not  sustain  this  accumulation  of  sorrows.  The  public 
disgrace  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  former  comrades,  and  his  exposure  in  this  condition 
to  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  the  utter  disappointment  of 
the  hopes  which  his  associate  had  led  him  to  entertain,  and 
the  miserable  prospect  tbat  iB.y  before  him — all  these  cii'cum- 
stances  combined,  and  doubtless  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
action  of  his  iron  collar, — immediately  plunged  the  wretched 
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man  into  a  state  of  hopeless  despondency,  in  which  he  waa 
at  length  removed  from  the  jail  to  the  General  Hoepital, 
vhere  he  died  on  the  following  da;^. 

The  following  extract  of  the  examination  of  the  sur- 
viving soldier,  Patrick  Thompson,  then  a  convict  on  board 
the  "PhtBoix"  hnlk,  taken  before  the  Coloninl  Secretary  and 
other  competent  persons,  on  the  23rd  April,  1827,  throws 
conaiderahle  light  on  tliis  affair.  The  concluding  part  of  it 
is  very  sheeting. 

folruct  (^  ihe  SttamiaatM'n  of  Patri<A  Thompson,  a  Ooamet  or  board 
the  "  PhanUi"  huOi,  taken  23nl  April,  1S37. 

"  We  were  taken  io  the  parade  gronnd,  and  the  T^^entalB  takeo 
off  na,  and  a  suit  of  yellow  cloth  pat  on  each  of  us,  and  a  General 
Order  read  to  ns  by  Brigade-Major  Qillmon,  l^  the  order  of  his 
Eicelleuc;  Qoneral  Darling.  Ailer  the  Order  was  read  to  ni,  a  Sot 
of  iroDB  was  put  on  each  of  na.  The  ironi  oonsisted  of  a  oallar 
which  went  roimd  each  of  onr  necba,  and  chainB  were  fastened  to  the 
ooUar  on  each  aide  of  tho  ahonlder,  and  reaobed  from  thenoe  to  the 
baiil,  whiofa  was  placed  about  thiee  inidiea  fiom  each  anole.  There 
was  a  piece  of  iron  which  prqjeoted  ftom  the  collar  before  and  behind, 
aboat  eight  inobea  at  each  place.  The  projecting  irona  woold  not 
allow  me  to  stretch  myself  at  fnll  length  on  my  back.  I  oonld  aleep 
on  my  back  by  contracting  my  lege,  I  could  not  lie  at  fiill  length  on 
either  Bide  without  contracting  my  legs.  I  oonld  not  stand  npiight 
with  the  irona  on.  The  basil  of  the  irons  would  not  slip  Dp  my  legs, 
and  the  chains  were  too  short  to  allow  mo  to  stand  upright.  I  was 
never  measiired  for  the  irons ;  and  Sndda'  collar  waa  too  small  for 
his  neck,  and  the  basils  for  hia  legs^  which  were  swollen.  1  never 
heard  iii"'  aay  he  had  the  dropsy  in  the  West  Indies,  gndds  was 
turned  ont  of  the  hospital  the  morning  of  the  pnnishment,  and  taken 
to  the  barracks  about  an  hour  allerwards.  ■  Sndds  was  taken  from 
the  hospital  to  the  Sessions  on  the  6th  November ;  he  appeared  to  be 
very  ill,  inaomnch  that  the  man  who  was  handcnffed  with  liirn  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  the  grass  in  the  conrt-yard  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  lie  down.    Ha  continned  in  that  way  till  after  his  trial. 

"  Aiter  the  yellow  cloth  and  the  irons  were  put  on  us  in  manner 
before  mentioned,  we  were  dnunmed  ont  of  the  r^ment,  the  Bogne's 
Ifarch  being  idayed  after  na  by  two  oi  three  dnunmera  and  fifers. 
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We  were  not  dmmmed  out  ia  the  -asxaX  waj,  which  is,  to  put  a  rojM 
about  the  neok,  oat  off  the  &omgB,  and  place  a  pieoe  of  paper  on  the 
back,  with  the  deaoription  of  the  oSbnce  which  the  party  may  have 
committed.  Instead  of  this,  we  had  the  ohains  on  and  the  yellow 
clothing.  On  oar  return  to  the  same  ward  in  the  jail,  Sudds  eat 
down  with  hiB  back  to  the  wall,  sayii^,  that  he  was  Toiy  ill,  and 
wished  to  go  to  the  hospital  agaiii,  but  he  did  not  go  to  the  hos- 
pital till  next  morning;.  The  basils  of  his  irons  out  big  legs  during 
the  time  we  were  coming  (h)m  the  baxracltB  to  the  jail ;  it  waa 
owing  to  the  sharpness  of  the  baail  and  the  weight  of  it  that  we 
were  ont.  The  night  of  the  day  of  punishment,  Sudds  was  so  ill 
that  we  wera  obliged  to  get  a  candle  about  eight  o'clock  from 
Wilson  the  under-jaiter,  in  order  to  keep  np  a  light  dnring  the 
ni^t.  I  gave  him  some  tea  which  I  had  purchased.  About  \»a 
o'clock  he  wag  very  ill  i  I  requested  a  fellow-prisoner  to  get  up  and 
look  at  him,  thinking  he  was  dying.  The  fellow-prisoner,  whose 
name  I  do  not  know,  did  look  at  him,  and  said  he  was  not  dying,  but 
he  did  not  think  be  would  live  long.  I  then  asked  Sudds  if  he  had 
any  friends  to  whom  he  would  wish  to  write.  He  said  be  had  a 
wife  and  a  child  in  GlODOeatershite,  and  be(^(ed  that,  if  he  did  not  get 
better  by  the  neit  night,  I  would  read  some  pious  book  to  bun,  adding, 
'  that  they  had  pnt  him  in  them  irons  until  they  had  killed  him.' " 

9*0  person  can  read  this  plaio,  nnvamished,  but  very 
afiecting  tale  without  being  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
eoldier  Sudda  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  iron  hadtnier^ 
into  his  soul — and  he  died  !  The  following  ia  an  extract  of 
the  Report  of  tho  medical  officer  of  the  Jail  Hospital  on  the 
case: — 

Eiitraetfirom  Report  on  ike  cote  ofJoieph  Budds. 

"  On  the  24th  November,  was  admitted  into  the  J(ul  Hospital  j  on 
adniisdon,  the  irons  in  which  he  was  oonfined  were  removed  (imme- 
diately), and  medicines  administered.  He  refiued  sustenanoe  of 
every  kind,  except  a  little  tea;  and  in  talkii^  to  him  of  his  disgrace, 
he  declared  be  never  would  work  in  irons,  and  wished  himself  out  of 
the  world.  Finding  him  in  a  8tat«  of  delirium  on  the  26th  instant, 
he  waa  removed  to  the  General  Hospital,  wher«  he  gradually  became 
worse,  and  expired  the  feUowiug  morning. 

"  Mta:  a  minnte  dissection  of  tho  body,-  no  apparent  disease  waa 
found  to  eiiBt  to  aooount  fin:  hia  immediate  death. 

"  Jahbs  U'lnTBi." 
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Tbe  Executive  CoancU,  of  which  the  Goveruor  was 
Freaideot,  endeovoared  ausnccessfbllj  to  make  out  a  case  of 
Deglect  agmnst  the  medical  officer,  and  to  eslablleh  the  alle- 
gation of  Stidds' having  been  previously  labouring  under  a 
dropsical  affection,  of  which  due  notice  ought  to  have  been 
given,  but  had  not  been  given,  to  the  Governor  \yf  that 
functionary.  But  there  was  no  evidence  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  There  bad  been  no  previous  bodily  disease  to  cause 
death. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  Govemoi-'s  despatch 
on  the  subject,  t«  Earl  Bathurst,  of  date  4th  December, 


Eailracf  from  QeneraX  Darling'*  Letter  to  Earl  Boiftiwst, 
ith  Des.  1826. 

"Several  men  of  the  &7th  Begiment  (eeron  in  iiiimber),.IiaTiiig 
committed  robberies  and  maimed  tbemBelvea,  with  the  avowed  inton- 
tion  of  obtiBJning  their  diaohBTgo  jrotn  the  aervloe,  I  jndged  it  ueoeB- 
BOrj  to  tii:ke  anch  steps  as  might  hare  the  effect  of  deterring;  othera 
from  Bay  aimilsr  attempt.  Acoordicglj',  on  the  conviotioD  of  Sitddt 
and  Thompson,  the  last  of  these  men  who  were  tried,  I  was  induoed, 
as  a  moans  of  producing  the  greater  efibot  on  the  soldiers  in  genera], 
to  direct,  that  instead  of  being  transported  to  a  penal  settlement  for 
seven  years,  according  to  thoir  sentence,  they  shonld  be  worked  on 
the  roads  in  chains,  and  I  prepared  an  Order  to  be  issued  on  the 
occasion,  with  a  view  of  rendering  their  removal  from  their  corps  as 
impresaive  as  poaaible. 

"The  priaonor  '  Sudds'  was  sent  to  the  hospital  on  the  following 
day,  Thorsday  the  23rd,  and  died  on  Monday  the  ETth  ultimo.  How- 
ever mnch  the  event  is  to  be  regretted,  it  cannot  be  impnt«d  to 
severity  J  none  was  practised  or  intended.  The  only  deviation  from 
the  nsual  coarse  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  Sudds  and  Thompson, 
was,  that  instead  of  the  chains  being  pat  on  in  the  jai],  the  act  was 
performed  in  a  more  ceremonions  manner,  in  presenoe  of  the  garrison, 
as  a  necessaxy  example  to  the  troops.  With  respect  to  the  chains, 
which  are  designated  instruments  of  torture,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state,  that  they  weigh  only  13 lbs.  12 oz.;  and  though  made  with  a 
view  of  producing  an  effect  on  those  who  were  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony, the  extreme  Ughtnesa  of  their  oonstraotion  prevented  tbeir 
being  injurious  in  any  tespoot  to  the  individual" 
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There  is  eometbiug  exceedingly  lieartlesH  in  the  i 
in  which  the  Governor  speaks  in  this  letter  of  the  "cere- 
mony," as  he  calls  it,  and  of  the  "extreme  lightness  "  of  the 
irons,  which,  he  says,  "  weighed  only  1 3  Ibe.  12  oz."  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  althongh  Thompson's  irons  were 
of  thia  weight,  those  made  for  Sndds  weighed  14  lbs.  6  oz. 
But  the  irons  that  wet's  usually  made  for  the  road  gangs  in 
thecolonyatthe  time  did  not  weigh  more  than  fi'om  6  to91ba., 
while  those  brought  out  for  convicts  on  board  prison-ships 
from  England,  weighed  only  from  3^  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  The 
physical  torture  which  the  unfortunate  man  must  have 
experienced  from  such  a  load  of  iron  on  bis  limbs  and  neck, 
under  a  buiTiing  sun,  must  unquestionably  have  greatly 
t^gravated  the  meotal  anguish  bo  was  suffering  under. 
His  own  account  of  the  matter  is  plun  enough,  and  can 
never  be  explained  away :  "  They  have  put  me  in  them 
irons  until  tbey  have  killed  me  !" 

The  deatb  of  Sudds  was  a  most  unfortunate  and  unlooked- 
for  termination  of  the  case  of  the  two  soldiers,  as  far  as  the 
Governor  was  concerned :  still,  however,  as  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  imputation  of  improper 
motives,  if  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  bad  been  indirectly 
given  on  the  part  of  the  Government — admitting  the  error 
of  judgment  which  evil-disposed  persons  were  now  begin- 
ning to  discover,  and  lamenting  ttje  unfortunate  and  unfore- 
seen issue  of  the  affair — the  matter  would  very  soon  have 
been  forgotten,  and  disaffection  itself  would  have  been 
entirely  disarmed. 

General  Darling,  however,  was  peculiarly  unfortunate 
at  the  time  in  question  in  having  a  supporter,  forsooth,  in 
the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  Bobert  Howe,  editor  of  the 
"  Sydney  Gazette."  This  redoubtable  champion  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  infatuation, 
wbicb  the  local  Government  appear  to  have  encoun^ed, 
listened  with  the  utmost  eagerneus  to  the  first  murmurs  of 
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disapprobation,  and  not  oa\y  ctmimenced  a  regular  defence 
of  tiie  meaauiVB  adopted  by  the  Colonial  GoTemmeut  in  the 
case  of  the  two  eoldiers,  and  betd  them  forth  to  the  colony 
as  higbfy  proper  and  praiseworthy,  but  ever  and  anoa 
launched  forth  whole  paragraphs  of  the  most  provoking  and 
unprovoked  personal  vitaperation  -at  the  heads  of  all  and 
Bundrj  who  presumed  to  think,  or  speak,  or  write  oth^^ 
wise. 

This  was  more  than  human  nature  untuded  by  Divine 
grace  conld  be  expected  to  endure;  and  accordingly 
Dr.  Wardell,  a  colonial  barrister  of  eminent  talent,  who  was 
then  the  editor  of  the  "  Anstralian"  newspaper,  and  whose 
frail  nature  had  evidently  no  sucb  snpernatnral  assistance, 
gradually  discovered  more  and  mora  illegality  and  more 
and  more  enormity  in  the  Governor's  procedure,  till  he 
came  at  length  to  write  of  it  in  a  style  and  manner  to  the 
last  degree  unjustifiable  and  unbecoming.  The  "Aus- 
tralian "  newspaper  subsequently  passed  into  other  hands 
of  far  inferior  ability,  in  which,  however,  its  lack  of  talent 
was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  plenitude  and  the 
depth  of  its  vituperation.  The  "Sydney  Gazette"  hap- 
pened also  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  other  editors,  who  in 
this  particular  inhorited  the  principles  and  followed  the 
steps  of  their  predecessor;  and  the  "Monitor,"  a  third 
colonial  newspaper,  conducted  on  the  principles,  and  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  style  of  the  lata  Mr.  Gobbett, 
appeared  in  the  meantime  on  the  colonial  carpet,  and,  Bom- 
moning  the  whole  prison  population  to  contemplate  the 
contest,  fiercely  threw  down  the  gaantiet  of  opposition. 
Ou  this  high  and  dignified  arena,  where  "Greek  met 
Greek,"  forsooth,  the  case  of  Sndds  and  Thompson  con- 
tinued, during  the  last  live  years  of  General  Darling's 
administration,  to  afford  an  inexhanstible  subject  for  the 
display  of  everything  but  the  common  proprieties  of  literary 
warfare :  It  constituted  the  dead  weight  of  every  paragraph, 
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and  the  burden  of  every  BODg.  The  Governor  was  defended, 
foFBooth,  and  bepntised  on  the  one  hand  with  all  the  nau- 
Beating  falsOfuencBS  of  literary  prostitution  ;  *  he  was  attacked 
on  the  other  with  abeolute  and  inoesBant  BcniTility.  If  he 
had  been  an  angel  of  light,  and  if  his  government  had  trans- 
formed the  colony  from  a  irightful  solitude  to  a  blooming 
Eden,  stronger  language  of  commendation  relative  to  hia 
person  and  government  could  not  have  been  used  than  that 
which  one  department  of  the  colonial  press  absurdly  and 
pereeveringly  employed  in  hia  praise :  if  he  had  been 
a  murderer  and  a  parricide — if  his  government  had  reduced 
the  colony  from  a  paradise  to  a  pandemonium,  he  could  not 
have  been  apoken  of  in  more  opprobrious  language  than 
other  departments  of  that  press  used  reBpeoting  him  ;  nor 
'  could  more  sti'ennons  and  unremitting  efforts  have  l>eea 
made  to  bring  his  person  and  administration,  into  ntter 
contempt. 

From  the  preceding  statement  it  will  doubtlees  ap- 
pear sufficiently  obvious,  that  General  Darling  was  himself 
greatly  to  blame  in  reference  to  this  undignified  contest. 
It  was  the  "  Sydney  Gaztte"  that  originated  and  provoked 
the  discussion ;  and  as  that  paper  was  virtually  paid  by 
the  Government  during  General  Darling's  admintatration, 
being  aupported  in  great  measure  by  Government  patronage^ 
it  was  fully  in  the  Governor's  power  to  have  ccmmanded 
silence  in  that  quarter,  on  a  subject  on  which  silence  alone 
could  have  been  expressive  of  his  praise.  But  as  General 
Darling  lacked  magnanimity  in  the  first  instance  to  disclaim 
the  attribute  of  infallibility,  by  not  allowing  it  to  be  even 
hinted  that  he  conld  possibly  err,  so  he  afterwards  lacked 
discernment  to  perceive  that  unmerited  commendation  was 
only  censui'e  of  the  worst  species  in  disguise :  and  in  re- 

*  He  tltat  baa  flattery  ready  for  all  wbom  tlie  Tioiemindes  of  the 
worid  happen  to  exalt,  mnBt  be  Boomed  as  a  prostitcted  mind."— 
JoJmton'B  L\f»  tff  Wallor. 
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ference  to  the  scenes  of  crimination  and  rea'iminatton  that 
ensued  in  the  public  press  of  the  colony,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  if  the  Governor  had  good  reason  to  complain,  as  he 
did  so  loudlj  in  the  sequel,  that  the  Opposition  papers  had 
given  him  many  un gentlemanly  knocks,  their  editors  conld 
retort  that  he  had  himself  dealt  the  first  valgar  blow. 

One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  succeeding  Governor,  Major- 
General  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  was  to  disclaim  every  sort  of 
connexion  with  the  colonial  press,  by  causing  a  Govern- 
ment Gazette,  for  Government  advert ieementB  exclusively, 
to  be  published  iveekty,  and  by  ofiering  the  whole  of  the 
Oovemment  printing  to  the  lowest  bidder.  It  was  an  act 
of  the  wisest  policy,  and  one  in  which  Sir  Bichard  Bourke 
doubtless  consulted  his  own  peace  of  mind,  as  well  as  the 
general  welfare  of  the  colony ;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
thoroughly  subversive  both  of  public  tranquillity  and  of 
domestic  enjoyment  than  the  system  pursued  in  reference 
to  tbe  colonial  newspaper  during  the  government  of  his 
predecessor. 

The  impolicy  of  General  Darling's  procedure,  in  regard 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  colony,  amounted  even  to  a  want 
of  common  sense,  Mr.  Edward  Smith  Hall,  the  editor  of 
the  "Monitor,"  had  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  as  a  free 
emigrant  during  the  government  of  Major-G«neral  Mac- 
qnarie ;  and,  besides  having  uniformly  borne  an  unblemished 
private  character,  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  colony  in 
having  reared  a  numerous  and  virtuous  family :  his  pro- 
perty was  by  no  means  extensive,  and,  like  that  of  most 
proprietors  in  the  colony,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  land  and 
cattle.  In  the  genial  climate  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
latter  increase  at  a  rate  quite  unpai'alieled  in  Europe  ;  and 
the  proprietor  of  a  moderate  extent  of  land  is  therefore 
obliged,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  he  has  formed 
his  settlement  in  the  forest,  to  look  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  property  for  fresh  pasture  for  his  rapidly  in- 
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creasing  herds.  To  meet  cases  of  this  description,  General 
Darling  had  very  properly  allowed  proprietors  to  rent  ex- 
tensive ti-acts  of  unlocatod  crown  land,  for  periods  of  six  or 
twelve  months,  at  tlie  rate  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  annum  for  every  hundred  acres;  but  on  Mr.  Hall's 
applying  for  a  lease  of  this  kind,  it  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused ;  and,  on  asking  the  reason  why,  he  was  told  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  the  editor  of  the  "  Monitor  "  was 
a  sufficient  reason  to  disentitle  him  to  any  indulgence  from 
the  Government.  Mr.  Hall  had  been  rather  moderate  in  his 
opposition  up  to  this  period ;  but  whether  he  had  been  so  or 
not,  it  was  just  the  time  for  the  Governor  to  have  disarmed 
that  opposition  of  its  virulence  for  the  future,  by  doing  him 
an  act  of  common  justice,  if  not  of  generosity. 

This  act  of  egregious  impolicy  was  followed  up  by 
another,  which  had  much  the  appearance  of  vindictive* 
uess.  Mr.  Hall  had  a  convict  compositor  in  his  employ- 
ment, who  had  been  assigned  to  him  agreeably  to  the 
Government  regulations  ;  but,  in  contrariety  to  the  uniform 
practice  in  such  cases,  the  man  was  reswaed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for  this  was  the  word  made  nse  of  on  the  occasion, 
to  designate  an  act  which  up  to  that  period  had  no  dis- 
tinctive name  in  the  colony,  from  its  having  been  previously 
unpractised  and  unknown. 

When  a  Govemueiit  condescends  jn  this  manner  to  enter 
the  lists  with  a  private  individual,  that  individual  imme- 
diately acquires  a  notoriety,  and  assumes  an  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  which  his  own  native  enei^iea 
could  never  have  procured  him.  I  question  whether  Mr. 
Hall's  paper  had  sufficient  buoyancy  to  have  kept  it  above 
water  till  the  close  of  General  Darling's  administration,  had 
he  not  been  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  Governor :  for  when  a 
General  in  the  army  stoops  to  place  himself  in  the  attitude 
of  a  common  boxer,  who  is  there  so  devoid  of  curiosity  as 
not  to  he  desirotis  of  witnessing  the  fight  ? 
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Itwu  nnfortanate,  howeTer,  for  the  colonial  public,  thftt 
the  Opposition  papers  of  the  colony,  during  tLe  goTemment 
of  General  Darling,  were  by  no  means  diatinguiBhed  fi>r 
that  BcrupnloDa  regard  to  truth,  withont  which  no  person 
can  merit  the  confidence  of  the  public  There  woa  a  rapid 
deeire  to  publish  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  bring  either 
the  GovemM-,  or  persons  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Qoyerumenl,  into  general  disfavour;  and  information  fA 
this  kiad  was  accordingly  received  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness, and  often  without  the  least  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  quarter  from  which  it  came.  It  fared,  therefbre,  with 
the  Opposition  editors  as  it  did  with  the  shepberd-boy  in 
the  fable,  who  wae  perpetually  bawling  out  "  a  wolf!  a 
wolf!" — they  lost  the  coafidence  of  persons  of  moderate 
principles,  and  were  conseqaeotly  lefl  with  bnt  slight 
sympathy  to  the  difficultios  of  their  situation :  in  short,  the 
wolf  came,  but  nobody  turned  out. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  feverish 
eondition  of  the  body  politic  of  the  colony  induced,  dnring 
the  latter  part  of  General  Darling's  administration,  through 
His  EsceUency's  perpetual  and  unmanly  squabbles  with  the 
colonial  press,  ueceesarily  produced  a  state  of  general  sus- 
picion and  distrust  in  the  community  at  large  ;  insomuch 
that  a  man  could  neither  converse  openly  nor  dine  with 
persons  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  without  indulging  the 
fear  of  its  being  reported  to  bis  disadvantage  at  Government 
House.  Nay,  a  remarkably  good-natured  old  gentleman, 
whose  political  opinion,  on  any  subject  at  all  intei-estiug  to 
the  fate  of  nations,  no  person  of  the  least  discemmeut  would 
have  thought  it  of  the  slightest  importance  to  ascertain, 
actually  shot  himself,  because  he  had  incurred  the  Giovemor's 
di^leasure  through  his  acceptance,  on  some  occasion  or 
other,  of  Radical  hospitality.  In  short,  to  compare  small 
things  with  great,  the  administration  of  General  Darling 
was  the  Reign  0/  Terror  in  Mew  South  Wales. 
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The.  aUeged  licentioaeneHS  of  the  colostal  press  dariog 
the  government  of  General  Darling,  or  rather  the  state  of 
feverish  annoyance  in  which  the  Governor  was  perpetnally 
kept  hy  its  personal  attacks  on  himself,  induced  him  to 
pose  certain  Acts  affecting  the  press  of  the  colonj,  which 
were  designated  by  the  Opposition  editors  The  Gagging  Acta, 
and  which  only  tended  to  render  their  personalities  more 
provokingly  offensive.'  In  the  meantime,  W.  C.  Weut- 
wortb,  Esq.,'  a  native  of  the  colony,  and  at  tliat  time  the 
favourite  barrister  of  all  the  newspaper  patriots  of  New 
South  Wales,  prepared  and  forwarded  to  England  certain 
charges  against  Gieneral  Darling,  in  the  Sudds  and  Thompson 
cose,  which  were  known  and  described  in  the  colony  as  an 
impeachment  of  the  Governor ;  and  it  was  even  given  out 
that  Mr,  Wentworth  intended  to  dog  His  Excellency  to 
England,  on  his  retirement  from  the  government  of  the 
colony,  to  prosecute  him  on  these  charges  before  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  Tbis  prodigious  display  of  intended 
patriotism  naturally  afforded  an  excellent  handle  to  the 
colonial  press ;  and  the  mention  of  the  impeachment  in 
a  variety  of  ways  in  the  colonial  newspapers  led  to  a  aeries 
of  prosecations  for  libel  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony ; 
the  I'esult  of  which  was,  that  all  the  three  editors  were 

*  The  late  John  Maoarthur,  Esq.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  L^ig- 
lative  Conuoil  dming  the  govenunent  of  General  Darliag,  proposed, 
u  a  Tegnlar  guwtiu  for  the  colonial  press,  that  a  Stamp  Aot  should 
be  tmsied,  BubjeotiDg  eveiy  newspaper  to  a  Aatj  of  omb  sbiluho 
only  1  He  told  me  the  oiroumBtauoe  himself :  bat  this  was  too  mnch 
even  for  General  Darling.  Mr.  Maoarthnr  had  at  one  time  been 
soffioiently  liberal  in  his  Bentimaots,  aa  I  have  shown  above,  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  overtnming  the  alleged  tjraimioal  government  of 
Adinizal  B}igh  j  but  he  was  of  that  olaai  of  liberals,  who — 

"  Turk-like,  can  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne." 

*  ARerwaida  one  of  the  Members  of  Council  and  of  Aasembly  fdt 
the  City  of  87^1107,  and  atdll  later  Preaident  of  the  Legislative 
Ooimoil  of  New  Sonth  Wales. 
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repeatedly  cut  and  fined,  while  those  of  the  Oppoeitioa 
newspapers  were  beaides  subjected  to  a  long  imprisonmeDt 
in  the  common  jail,  Mr,  Wentwortb,  howover,  was  one 
of  those  equivocal  patriots  whose  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
his  countiy  always  evaporated  in  declamatory  speeches  and 
empty  professions,  and  was  never  embodied  in  vigorous  and 
manly  action.  .  If  ho  really  believed  General  Darling  to 
have  been  the  murderer  of  Sudds,  as  he  openly  accused  him 
of  being  for  years  in  succession — taking  amazing  credit  all 
the  while  for  the  self-denial  and  patriotism  of  the  thing — ^it 
was  his  bounden  duty,  after  all  he  had  said  and  done  on  the 
subject,  to  have  followed  the  grand  criminal  to  England  to 
substantiate  his  charge.  To  prefer  such  a  charge  against 
any  man — and  especially  a  man  occupying  the  high  position 
of  the  Representative  of  the  Sovereign — and  to  allow  it  to 
come  to  nothing,  from  not  following  it  up  by  any  definite 
course  of  action,  is  a  crime  against  society.  Mr.  Weutworth 
did  indeed  exhibit  bis  patriotism  on  the  occasion  of  General 
Darling's  departure  from  the  colony,  in  a  way  that  donbtless 
occasioned  him  less  personal  hardship  than  a  voyage  to 
England ;  for,  like  a  true  patriot  who  did  not  disdain  the 
meanness  of  a  vulgar  triumph,  he  entertained  a  party  of 
friends  on  the  day  of  the  Governor's  embarkation,  t«  cele- 
brate the  anspicious  event,  while  all  and  sundiy  the  canaille 
of  Sydney  were  permitted  to  partake  of  his  indiscriminate 
hospitality  in  front  of  his  residence.  The  guests  on  that 
occasion,  doubtless  those  of  the  latter  description,  evinced 
(heir  extreme  delicacy  and  propriety  of  feeling  by  grossly 
insulting  General  Darling's  family,  as  they  passed,  on  their 
return  to  Sydney,  alongside  the  vessel  in  which  they  were 
then  lying  in  the  harbour  ready  (or  sea.  I'hese  particulars 
may  perhaps  appear  nninteresting  to  the  general  reader; 
but  they  will  at  least  show  him  of  what  materials  the  richest 
and  rarest  gems  of  Australian  patriotism  of  the  olden  times 
were  composed. 
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Oeneral  Darling  embarked  for  EaglMid  on  the  22ud  of 
October,  1S31,  having  adminiBtered  the  af&iraofthe  coIodj- 
for  nearly  six  years. 

Al^r  his  retam  to  England,  and  in  consequence  of 
reiterated  representationa  from  individuals  who  had  either 
been  opposed  to  his  government,  or  httd  fancied  themselves 
deeply  injured  through  his  measures,  various  attempts  were 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  procure  the  appointment 
of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  investigate  the  charges 
laid  i^ainst  him.  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  succeeded  at 
length  in  this  object,  and  procured  the  appointment  of 
ft  Parliamentary  Committee  in  the  year  1835:  hnt  as  that 
Committee  were  particularly  inatructed,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  John  Bnssell,  not  to  interfere  with  the  case  of  Captain 
Bobison,  an  officer  who  had  undoubtedly  been  harshly  used, 
if  not  absolutely  ruined,  by  General  Darling  (although  it 
mnst  be  acknowledged  that  he  had  himself  acted  with 
extreme  imprudence,)  and  as  there  was  no  evidence  adduced 
\a  substantiate  the  other  charges,  he  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted, and  received  from  his  late  Majesty  King  William 
rV.,  as  a  token  of  hie  royal  &vonr  on  the  occasion,  tha 
honour  of  knighthood. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  attach  the  slightest  degree  of 
importance  to  the  result  of  this  ill-advised  and  uncalled- 
for  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell 
and  his  colonial  prompters,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  exact  merits  or  demerits  of  Sir  Balph  Darling  as  a 
Governor  of  Nevr  South  Wales.  The  conduct  of  a  British 
Governor  at  the  extremity  of  the  globe  must  be  peculiarly 
flagrant,  if  it  cannot  be  sheltered  from  the  condemnation 
of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  assembled  in  London.  That 
there  were  no  grounds  sufficient  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  Committee,  in  the  case  in  question,  I 
willii^ly  admit;  but  that  the  verdict  of  honourable 
acquittal,  pronounced  by  that  Committee,  is  to  be  received 
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and  interpreted  by  the  public  as  an  authoritative  declaration 
that  Sir  Ralph  Darliog  was  a  good  Grovernor,  or  that  he 
did  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  what  it  was  fnlly  in  his 
power  to  do,  for  the  general  advancebaent  of  the  people  of 
his  govemmeDt, — I  deoj.  It  is  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
and  not  by  Parliamentary  CommitteeB  in  London,  which  in 
such  cases  are  a  mere  gham,  that  Governors  are  to  be  tried, 
I  and  their  merits  or  demerits  estimated  and  determined. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  administi'ation  of  General 
Darling,  there  occurred  a  some wb at  remarkable  event, 
with  which  I  hud  the  honour  to  be  personally  identified, 
and  which  unquestionably  proved  the  commencement 
of  the  rapid  transition  wbicb  the  Colony  thenceforth 
underwent,  from  the  abject  coDdition  of  a  mere  penal 
settlement,  to  the  state  and  character  of  a  community  of  intel- 
ligent, progressive  and  virtuous  freemen,  destined  at  no 
distant  period  to  assume  an  influential  and  commanding 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  erent  I 
allude  to,  consisted  in  the  introduction  into  the  colony  of  a 
pretty  numerous  body  of  free  emigrant  mecbanics,  from 
Scotland,  which  took  place  in  the  following  manner. 

DisappoiDted  in  certain  efforts  I  had  been  making  in  the 
colony  in  the  cause  of  education^  thi'ough  the  narrow-minded 
excJusivenesa  of  General  Darling,  I  had  undertaken  a  voyage 
to  England  in  the  year  183(^  to  obtain  the  requisite  facilities 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Academical  Institution  or  College 
in  the  town  of  Sydney,  partly  for  the  general  education  of 
youth,  but  partly  also  to  enable  candidates  for  the  ministry 
to  obtain  the  requisite  preliminary  education  in  the  classics 
and  liberal  arts.  That  eminent  statesman  and  patriot,  the  late 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.F.,  with  whose  friendship  I  was  then 
bonoui'ed,  advised  mo,  when  consulting  him  on  the  subject; 
and  somewhat  uncertain  bow  to  proceed,  to  apply  at  once 
and  in  person  for  the  requisite  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 
Bight  Honourable  Lord  Goderiuh,  who  was  then  at  the 
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head  of  the  Colonial  office.  I  did  so  accordingly  and 
succeEsfully,  the  Colonial  Gkivemment  being  directed  bj 
his  Lordship  to  advance  for  the  purpose,  on  coniiitioa  of  a 
similar  amount  being  previously  expended  by  the  promoters 
of  the  undertaking,  the  sum  of  3500/.,  fi-om  the  Colonial 
Treasury, 

Rick-burning  and  machiaa-breaking  happened  to  be 
nnusually  prevalent  in  England  at  the  time  I  refer  to  ;  and 
there  was  much  sneering  also  among  the  working  classes, 
from  the  want  of  remunerating  employment.  Contrasting 
this  state  of  things  with  the  state  of  general  prosperity 
which  I  had  myself  so  recently  observed  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  want  of 
mecbaaical  labonr,  aud  where  the  actual  mechanics,  being 
almost  exclusively  emancipated  convicts,  were  generally 
dissipated  in  their  habits,  and  unskilful  as  well  as  untrustr 
worthy  and  dishonest  in  their  respective  crafts,  I  proposed 
to  Lord  Goderich  that,  if  he  would  authorize  1500/.  of  the 
proposed  grant  to  he  paid  on  my  arrival  in  New  South 
Wales,  on  condition  that  no  further  portion  of  it  should 
he  advanced  till  the  expenditure  of  an  equal  amount  by 
the  pi-omoters  of  the  undertaking,  I  would  select  and 
can-y  out  with  me  a  namber  of  Scotch  mecbanics  of 
superior  character  and  ability.  Whose  passage  out  was 
to  bo  paid  from  this  advance,  to  erect  the  necessary 
buildings.  Lord  Goderich  acceded  to  this  proposal,  aud 
I  accordingly  selected  and  earried  out  from  fifty  to  sixty 
families  of  Scotch  mechanica,-^stonemaBons,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  plaisterers,  &c — who  arrived  in  the  colony 
per  the  ship  "  Stirling  Castle,"  in  the  mouth  of  October, 
1831. 

These  mechanics  wepe  under  engagement  to  be  employed 

for  twelve  months  certain  fi'om  the  period  of  their  arrival, 

at  the  regular  wages  of  the  colony,  on  condition  of  their 

paying  back  from  their  weekly  earnings  such  an  amount  as 

<»2 
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it  sboald  be  fonnd  thej  could  easily  spare  towards  tlis 
repayment  of  ttieir  pasgage  oat,  whicli  iras  fixed  at  251. 
each, — a  low  rate  at  tbat  period,  tlie  previous  cost  of  a 
Bteerage  passage  having  been  from  35^.  to  40/.  They  were 
set  to  work  immediately  on  tbeir^iu'Hval  !*the  wages  of 
meobanics  being  then  21.  per  week,  and  butcher  meat  being 
ft  penny  a  ponad,  and  other  articles  of  subsisteoce — flour,  tea 
and  sugar— equally  reasonable.  The  nuiTied  men  rented 
Bailable  cottages  for  their  families  wherever  they  could  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  and  the  unmarried 
either  boarded  with  them  or  with  such  other  families  of 
tlieir  own  class  as  they  could  find.  Ono  of  the  latter,  a 
Scotch  carpenter  from  Fifesbire,  who  bad  been  allowed  to 
go  upon  bis  own  hands,  almost  from  the  first,  regularly 
paid  a  pound  a  week  from  hia  wages  till  bis  whole  debt 
was  paid ;  and  one  Saturday  evening,  when  he  had  called' 
OS  me  with  his  weekly  pound,  and  I  had  asked  him  how 
be  found  he  could  get  on  in  the  colony,  he  told  me,  In  reply, 
that  be  could  afford  to  pay  a  pound  a  week  ft<xa  his  wages, 
and  be  much  better  off  with  the  remainder,  than  he  could 
have  been  in  Scotland  altogether ;  for,  as  his  board  and 
lodging  cost  him  only  ten  shillinga  a  week,  while  the 
"  leevin  "  (living)  was  much  better  than  at  home,  he  had 
the  other  ten  shillings  fw  other  purposes.  A  few  years 
thereafter  this  honest  man,  who  had  remained  unmarried 
during  his  residence  in  the  colony,  had  accumulated  what 
he  considered  a  competent  portion  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life'  to  enable  him  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
ill  comfort  in  his  native  land  ;  and  be  accordingly  leil  the 
colony  and  returned  to  Scotland.  Being  much  respected 
among  his  own  class  in  Sydney,  the  other  Scotch  mechanics 
gave  him  a  supper  on  his  departure,  with  some  other  more 
substantial  token,  of  their  esteem. 

■  The  Westminster  Assembly's  Blunter  Catechism. 
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As  a  epeciineu,  however,  of  Uie  bitter' feeling  that  bad 
grown  up  ia  the  coIodj  at  this  period  amODg  the  eman- 
cipists generally,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Governor 
Macqnarie,  towards  the  whole  class  of  A-ee  emigrants,  as 
J  well  OS  of  the  exorbitant  views  and  pretensions  of  these 
/  people,  the  Scotch  mechanica  per  the  "  Stirling  Caetle  " 
(  were  for  months  after  their  arrival  regularly  assailed, 
fWtm  the  houses  of  the  lower  class  of  the  emancipists,  as 
the^  passed  to  and  from  their  work  at  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  honrs,  with  such  observations  as  these, — "There 
go  those  —■■  ■  emigrants  who  have  come  out  to  take 
the  country  from  us."  But  as  the  mechanics  took  all 
this  very  patiently,  their  inoffensive  demeanour  gradually 
disaimed  hostility  and  conciliated  general  respect.  Being 
fully  alive,  moreover,  to  the  advantages  of  their  position, 
instead  of  spending  their  weekly  earnings,  tike  the  eman- 
cipist mechanics,  in  riotous  dissipation,  they  clubbed 
together,  as  soon  as  they  had  anything  to  spare  for  the 
future,  and  bought  eligible  allotments  of  ground,  and 
built  substantial  honses  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  in  which 
they  lived  thenceforward  "rent-free;"  and  as  first  one 
and  then  another  sold  out  from  these  associations,  to  invest 
their  savings  in  some  other  more  advantageous  speculation 
elsewhere,  a  valuable  property  was  created  for  those  who 
remained.  In  short,  the  Scotch  mechanics  per  the  "  Stirling 
Castle  "  were  nniversally  respected  in  the  colony,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  were  eventually  numbered  among  the 
most  substantial  of  its  middle-class  proprietors^  Besides, 
whereas  they  found  the  town  of  Sydney  a  paltry  collection 
of  shabby  brick  houses  and  wooden  sheds,  they  not  only 
created  a  taste  for  architecture  of  a  superior  description,  but 
afforded  the  means  of  indulging  it ;  insomuch  that  there 
is  now  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity  a  larger  number  of 
public  and  private  buildings  of  polished  stone  than  per- 
haps in  any  city  of  the  same  population  in  England. 
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I  foresaw  Ironi  the  first  that  the  tidiuga  of  the  great  suc- 
eeflfl  which,  I  felt  confident,  would  attend  the  efforts  and 
iuduBlty  of  men  like  the  emigrants  per  the  "  Stirling  Castle," 
would  in  due  time  work  wonders  for  the  moral  reformation 
as  well  as  for  the  social  advancement  of  the  colony.  Ac- 
cordingly, aa  soon  as  the  tidinga  of  the  state  of  things  which 
they  had  foand  in  New  South  Wales  reached  Scotland, 
namerone  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  original  body  of 
emigrants  followed  them  in  pvivate  abips  at  their  own  ex- 
pense ;  and  when  the  Local  Government  waa  enahied,  some 
time  thereafter,  to  offer  free  passages  to  the  colony  to 
reputable  mechanics  in  the  mo^er  country,  from  the  Colo- 
nial Land  Beveaue,  the  emigrant  vessels  were  filled  with 
the  greatest  facility.  One  of  those  vessels,  having  on  board 
a  full  cargo  of  stonemasons,  oarpentera,  &c.,  with  their 
wives  and  families  from  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  happened  to 
arrive  with  some  cases  of  typhns  fever  on  board,  and  waa 
placed  in  qnarantine.  The  quarantine  ground  is  immediately 
behind  the  north  head  of  Fort  Jackson,  where  a  line  of 
lofty  precipitous  cliffa  of  sandstone  rises  perpendicularly 
from  the  Pacific.  One  of  the  stonemasons,  contemplating 
the  scene  for  the  first  time  on  entering  the  noble  harbour, 
.  and  observing  the  abundance  of  firat-rate  material  which  it 
presented  for  the  labours  of  his  craf^,  observed  in  ecstasy 
to  a  fellow-countryman,  "  Man,  this  is  a  gran'  kintra  for 
atane."* 

Previous  to  this  period  there  were  only  two  classea  in  the 
colony — the  free  emigrant  gentlemen  settlers,  with  their 
large  grants  of  land  of  ftY)m  one  to  two  thousand  acres  or 
upwards,  their  fiocka  and  herds,  and  their  no merons  convict 
servants.  These  were,  in  their  own  estimation,  at  least,  the 
aristocracy  of  the  colony,  although  not  a  few  of  their  number 
Bet  but  an  indifferent  example  to  those  beneath  them.    The 

*  This  is  an  eicellent  connttj  for  at^ne. 
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other  class  couBisted  exclasively  of  the  emancipated  convict 
labourers  and  mechanica  who  were  congregated  chiefly  m 
the  colonial  towns  ;  performing  the  labour  of  the  community 
when,  they  choee  and  at  what  rates  they  pleased,  and  drink- 
ing the  rom  of  the  community  whenerer  they  could  procure 
it.  From  this  period,  however,  the  emancipated  convict 
mechanics  gi'adually  disappeared  from  the  face  of  society  in 
the  towns,  being  replaced  by  skilled  labour  of  a  more  re- 
putable character  from  the  mother  country  ;  and  being  thus, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  pressed  down  to  a  tower 
level  in  the  scale,  they  were  obliged  either  to  reform  their 
habits  or  to  be  off  to  the  interior.  There  are  few  towns  in 
England  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  mechanics,  of  all 
handicrafts,  form  a  more  intelligent  or  a  more  reputable  class 
than  they  have  done  in  Sydney  for  forty  years  past. 

It  will  doubtless  be  supposed  by  the  reader  that  in  work- 
ing out  the  transcendantly  important  experiment  that  was 
thus  in  progress,  I  would  receive  all  the  countenance  and 
assistance  that  was  requisite  to  enable  me  to  comply  with 
'  the  conditions  imposed  by  Lord  Goderich,  from  the  Colonial 
Government  as  well  as  from  the  colonial  public.  He  would 
be  very  ignorant,  however,  of  human  nature,  and  more 
especially  of  the  nature  and  cfaai-acter  of  colonial  Govern- 
ment, previous  to  the  advent  of  free  institutions  for  the 
colonies,  who  should  seriously  think  so.  The  arrangement 
which  I  had  been  enabled  to  make  for  the  advancement  of 
education  with  the  Colonial  Office  in  England  had  been 
looked  at  in  certain  influential  quarters  of  the  colony  with 
an  evil  eye  ;  and  every  effort  was  therefore  put  forth  to 
defeat  it,  to  prejudice  the  public  against  it,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  Groverument  conditions,  or  to 
render  them  inoperative  for  the  end  in  view.  The  eman- 
cipist press  also,  which  was  then  a  power  in  the  colony,  re- 
garded the  introduction  of  Scoteh  mechanics  with  great 
disfavour,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  opened  out  against  the 
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whole  scheme  with  the  bitterest  malice  anil  the  falsest  pre- 
tences. I  was  consequeutlf  driven  to  my  wit'a  end  to  raise 
the  neoesBaiy  funds  for  carrying  4m  the  undertaking.  To 
supply  these  funds  I  was  accordingly  obliged  to  sell,  at  a 
senons  undervalue  in  most  coses,  much  valuable  property  of 
my  own  within  Sydney,  and  in  the  interior,  and  at  length  to 
undertake  another  voyage  to  England  in  the  year  1833. 
But  it  is  only  in  such  mortal  struggles  that  one  undergoes 
the  discipline  and  acquires  the  hardihood  that  are  perhaps 
indispensably  necessary  to  enable  him  to  strive  snccessfully 
with  the  powers  of  evil  in  their  more  malignant  develop- 
ments in  the  colonial  field.  Whether  such  discipline  and 
hardihood  were  needed  in  my  own  case  particularly,  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  sequel. 

In  regard  to  the  Educational  Institution  in  Sydney,  which 
I  had  gone  home  Ma  obtain  the  means  of  forming  in  the  year 
1830,  I  may  add  that  it  maintained  a  vigorous  existence 
under  three  College-bred  men  &om  the  Scotch  Universities, 
for  ten  years  thereafter,  during  which  it  afi^orded  compara- 
tively liberal  education  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  of  our 
colonial  youth.  It  then  fell  into  abeyance,  fVom  the  niggardly 
Government  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  refusing  it  the  aid  that 
was  needed  from  the  State.  It  was  continued,  however,  on 
a  Umited''vnle  till  the  year  1854,  when  in  couseqnence  of 
educational  measures  of  a  more  extensive  character  being 
carried  out  by  the  legislature,  it  became  defunct. 

The  progress  of  Geographical  discovery  in  the  interior 
of  New  South  Wales  during  the  government  of  Sir  Kalph 
DarUng  presents  us  with  several  very  important  results, 

The  disappearance  of  the  river  Macquarie  in  an  extensive 
marsh  in  the  western  interior, — a  point  which  had  been 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Oxley  during  the  government  of  Major- 
General  Macquarie, — had  given  rise  to  many  and  contradic- 
tory conjectures,  in  regard  to  the  general  conformation  of 
the  Australian  continent,  among  men  of  science  in  the 
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European  world,  Mr.  Oxley'a  opinion  was,  that  the  oce&Q  of 
reeds  in  which  he  had  suddenly  lost  all  traces  of  the  river 
was  part  of  a  vast  inland  sea,  which  occupied  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  and  from  which  there  was  no  outlet  to  the 
coast;  and  aa  the  river  Lachlan,  which  also  parEnes  a 
westerly  course  considerably  to  the  southward  of  the 
Macqnarie,  was  also  ascertained  by  the  same  officer  to  lose 
itself  in  a  similar  way,  this  opinion  was  regarded  as  extremely 
probable;  and  the  vast  ferra  I'ncojini'fa  of  Australia  was  of 
consequence  supposed  to  resemble  a  Scotch  peasant's  bonnet 
tnrned  upside  down,  or  a  shallow  basin  made  for  kolding 
water. 

During  the  loug  drought  that  afflicted  the  colony  in  the 
course  of  Sir  Balph  Darling's  administration,  it  occurred  to 
the  G-ovcrnor  that  a  favourable  opportunity  was  at  length 
afforded  for  examining  the  interior  marshes  discovered  by 
Mr.  Oxley,  and  for  ascortaining  the  actual  fate  of  the  river 
which  had  been  so  strangely  reported  by  that  gentleman 
to  have  committed  an  act  of  filo  de  se  in  the  wilderness 
of  Australia.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  fitted  out  for 
the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  marshes  of  the 
Macqnarie,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sturt,  of  his 
Majesty's  38th  Eegiment,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
enterprising  native  of  the  colony  I  have  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Hume.  In  the  course  of  his  journey,  during 
which  the  whole  party  experienced  much  suffering  and 
privation  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather  and  the 
afSictive  chai'acter  of  the  drought,  Captain  Sturt  ascertained 
that  the  marsh  in  which  Mr.  Oxley  had  lost  the  river  was 
only  of  moderate  extent — fifty  mites  in  length  and  twenty  iu 
breath — and  that  there  was  no  such  inland  sea  as  that  gentle- 
man had  supposed.  To  the  northward,  however,  a  chain  nt 
ponds  was  discovered  communicating  with  the  dry  bed  of  a 
torrent,  whose  channet  was  evidently  intended  to  carry  off 
the  overflowings  of  the  marshes  in  i-ainy  seasons,  and  which 
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Caplain  Sturt  tberefore  veiy  properly  considered  as  the  re- 
appearance of  the  Macquarie.  This  river,  or  rather  torrent, 
was  traced  for  a  considerable  dietance  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  was  found  to  communicate  with  a  much 
larger  river  than  the  Macquarie,  which  Captain  Sturt 
named  the  Darling,  but  of  which  the  water  was  as  salt  as 
that  of  the  ocean,  from  numerous  brine-springs  on  its  banks. 
Captain  Sturt  ti'aced  the  Darling  ninety  miles  from  the 
point  where  it  received  the  di'^nings  of  the  mai-sbes  of  the 
Macquarie ;  its  course  from  that  point  being  first  north- 
westerly, hut  afterwards  south-westerly.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  ascertained  course  it  was  sixty  yards  in  width  in 
the  exti'emity  of  tbs  drought,  and  it  was  flowing  to  the 
southward  in  majestic  loneliness,  when  Captain  Stort  was 
reluctantly  obliged  to  discontinue  its  examination,  and  to 
return  with  the  expedition  to  the  colony. 

Id  the  course  of  a  second  Journey  to  the  northward, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1827,  and  extending  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Moretou  Bay,  Mr.  Alan  Cunningham,  of  whom 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  honourable  mention, 
croesed  four  considerable  streams,  two  of  which  he  named 
the  Gwydir  and  the  Dnmaresq,  of  which,  however,  the 
course  and  the  fete  (to  use  a  phrase  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  western  rivers  of  Australia)  remained  to  be  asceWained 
by  subsequent  discoveiy.  In  (his  journey,  that  enterprising 
and  indefatigable  tmvellcr  traveled  the  interior  for  an 
extent  of  live  degrees  of  latitude  to  the  westward  of  the 
coast  range  of  mountains,  and,  besides  various  other  tracts 
of  available  pastoral  country,  which  are  now  all  occupied 
by  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists,  he  dis- 
covered an  extensive  and  splendid  tract  of  land  of  the  first 
quality  either  for  pasture  or  for  agriculture,  which  he 
named  The  Darling  Downa,  in  the  latitude  of  Moreton  Bay. 
These  Downs,  which  are  nearly  two  thoDsaod  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  now  all  studded  over  with  the  stock 
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slalioDS  of  the  colonists,  and  have  been  since  ascertained  to 
extend  in  length  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  milee,  and 
in  breadth  from  thirty  to  fifty. 

Observing  a  remarkable  gap  in  the  coast  range  of  moun- 
tains from  his  encampment  on  the  Downs,  about  the  28th 
parallel  of  latitude,  Mr.  Cunningham  proceeded  to  Moreton 
Bay  during  the  following  year,  to  asc«rtaia  whether  a 
passage  inland  could  not  be  effected  from  the  coast,  as  well 
as  to  explore  the  iutervening  country.  In  this  expedition 
Mr,  Cunningham  discorered  a  considerable  tract  of  land  of 
first-rate  quality  to  the  eastward  of  the  mountains,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Downs  by  the  gap  he  had  previously 
discovered,  which  is  now  called  Cunningham's  Gap.  It  is  a 
remarkable  cleft  in  the  mountains,  which  are  there  about 
4000  feet  high,  presenting  a  wall  of  perpendicular  rock  on 
each  side,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  on  purpose  to  form  a  road 
from  the  coast. 

I  have  ali'eady  observed,  that  during  the  government  of 
Major-General  Macquarie,  a  river  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, called  the  Mutrumbidgee,  had  been  discovered  fioniug 
with  a  rapid  westerly  course  from  the  elevated  table-land 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Fort  Jackson.  Highly 
favourable  accounts  reached  the  colony  from  time  to  time 
of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  this  river  ;  and  the  inte- 
resting report  that  was  given  by  two  gentlemen  of  the 
district  of  Bathurst,  who  had  traced  it  for  ooe  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  beyond  the  farthest  cattle-station  in  the 
interior,  served  only  to  increase  the  mystery  in  which  its 
tate  was  enveloped,  and  to  heighten  the  general  desire  to 
ascertain  whether  it  ultimately  reached  the  surrounding 
ocean.  An  expedition  of  discoveiy  was  accordingly  fitted 
out  to  proceed  down  the  Murrumbidgee,  in  the  month  of 
Novemt>er,  1829,  of  which  Capt^n  Sturt,  who  had  shortly 
before  ascertained  the  termination  of  the  river  Macquarie, 
and  the  existence  of  a  still  larger  river  in  the   western 
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interior,   with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and   so  much 
satisfactioQ  to   the  colony,   was  entniBted  with  the  com- 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  tbe  Murmmbidgee  tra- 
Tei'sea  a  country  coneisting  chiefly  of  grassy  hills  and 
romantic  Talleya,  well  fitted  for  the  residence  and  sub- 
BiBtence  of  civilized  man.  Along  the  course  of  the  rirer 
there  is  a  successiou  of  flats,  some  on  the  right,  aud  others 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream;  some  of  larger,  and  othors 
of  smaller  extent,  which,  according  to  Captain  Sturt,  "for 
richoesB  of  eoil,  and  for  abundance  of  pasture,  can  no- 
■where  be  excelled."  Faither  to  the  westward  the  country 
is  of  an  inferior  character;  and  on  approaciiing  the  meridian 
on  which  the  Lachlan  river  had  been  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Oxley  to  disappear  in  an  extensive  marsh,  considerably  to 
the  northward,  it  exhibits  the  aspect  of  absolute  sterility 
and  hopeless  desolation.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the 
overflowings  of  the  marshes  of  the  Lachlan  are  carried  off 
by  a  series  of  insignificant  rilb  into  the  bed  of  the  Murmm- 
bidgee, just  as  those  of  the  marshes  of  the  Macquarie  are 
left  to  flud  their  way  into  the  channel  of  the  Darling. 
About  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of  these  marshes,  the  Mur- 
mmbidgee empties  its  diminished  current  int«  a  noble  river 
flowing  from  the  eastward,  to  which  Captain  Sturt  gave  the 
name  of  The  Murray.  At  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
Mnrrumbidgee,  the  Murray  is  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  width,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  depth. 
"  Its  reaches,"  says  Captain  Sturt,  "  were  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  views  npon  it 
were  splendid:  its  transparent  waters  were  running  over  a 
sandy  bed  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  knots  an  hour;  and 
its  banka,  although  averaging  eighteen  feet  in  height,  were 
evidently  subject  to  floods,"  "The  river,"  adds  the  same 
intelligent  traveller,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  ''improved 
upon  us  at  every  mile :  its  reaches  were  of  noble  breadth  and 
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Bplendid  appearance:  its  current  was  stronger,  and  it  was 
fed  bj  Dtunerous  springs." ' 

Tlie  Murraj  lias  since  t>een  aacei'tained  to  be  formed  from 
the  coaflueDce  of  tlie  tliree  rivers  already  mentioued,  that 
were  discovered  and  crossed  b7  Messrs.  Uovell  and  Hume, 
on  their  expedition  to  Fort  Phillip,  in  the  year  1824;  and  it 
constitutes  the  common  receptacle  of  the  western  waters  of 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  continent  of  Australia.  From 
its  junction  with  the  Murrumbidgee,  it  flows  in  a  west- 
.  north-westerly  direction  for  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and 
is  then  joined  by  a  noble  river  of  a  bnndred  yards  in 
width,  flowing  from  the  northward,  which  Captain  Sturt 
supposed  to  1)0  the  Darling — the  common  raceptacle  of  the 
western  waters  from  the  twenty-ninth  parallel  of  south 
latitude.  From  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  latter 
river,  the  Murray  pursues  a  north-westerly  coarse  for  about 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  farther,  and  then  flows  due  south  for  the 
I'emninder  of  its  course;  terminating  at  length  in  an  ex- 
tensive lake  on  the  southern  coast,  near  the  gulf  of  St. 
Vincent. 

The  Lake  Alezandrina  (for  such  was  the  name  by  which 
Captaiu  Sturt  designated  the  noble  sheet  of  water  into 
which  the  Murray  disembogues  its  current)  is  sixty  miles 
in  length  and  forty  in  breadth,  and  is  situated  to  the 
eastward  of  die  gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  between  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-ninth  and  one  hundred  and  fortieth 
degrees  of  east  longitude  on  the  southern  coast  of  Austi'alia. 
It  communicates  with  the  ocean  in  Encounter  Bay  by  a 
narrow  channel,  impracticable  even  for  boats;  and  it  has 
since  been  ascertained  that  there  is  no  navigable  outlet  in 
any  other  direction.  Some  time  after  Captain  Sturt's 
expedition.  Captain  Barker,  a  meritorious  officer,  also 
of  the  39th  Regiment,  who  was  then  Commandant  at  King 

'  "  Two  Eipeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Sonthem  Australia,  Ao. 
B;  Captain  CbarUa  Sturt,  89th  Foot."    London,  1838.    $ai»im. 
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Gteoi^e'a  Soand,  was  ordered  by  General  Darling  to 
examiae  the  soutliern  ooaet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  oa 
his  return  to  Head-Quarters,  after  the  transference  of  that 
settlement  to  the  colony  of  Swan  Kiver;  but  that  unfor- 
tunate officer  being,  it  would  seem,  zealous  overmuch  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  was  speared  by -the  black  natives 
wheu  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  parly  by  a  narrow 
inlet  on  the  coast,  across  which  he  had  swum  alone  to 
examine  the  beach  on  the  opposite  shore. 

"  The  valley  of  the  Murray,  at  its  entrance,"  says  Captain 
Stnrt,  "  cannot  be  less  than  four  miles  in  breadth.  The 
river  does  not  occupy  the  centre,  but  inclines  to  either 
side,  according  to  its  windings;  and  thus  the  flats  are  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
river  from  the  base  of  the  hills." 

And  again,  "  If  the  valley  of  the  Murray  ia  not  subject 
to  flood,  it  has  only  recently  gained  a  height  above  the 
influence  of  the  river,  and  still  retains  all  the  character  of 
flooded  land.  In  either  case,  however,  it  contains  laud  that 
is  of  the  veiy  richest  kind — soil  that  is  the  pui'e  accumu- 
lation of  vegetable  matter,  and  is  as  black  as  ebony.  If  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were  practically  available, 
1  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  richest 
spots  of  equal  extent  on  eaith,  and  highly  favoured  in  other 


'  Capt^n  Bhut  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  one  of  the  most 
fertile,  most  popolous,  and  earliest  settled  tracts  ia  New  South 
Wales  is  anbjeot  to  floods  in  a  high  degree — I  allnde  to  tha  valley 
of  the  Eawkeabary.  The  availableness  of  land  in  New  South  Wales 
does  not  depend  on  its  being  beyond  jthe  reach  of  InnndationB,  ss 
Captain  Start  appears  (u  intimate  ;  on  the  oontrary,  the  small  settler 
or  agrionltorist  'prefer!  land  for  the  purposes  of  ooltiration  that  is 
ocoaaionally  flooded,  to  foreet-land  beyond  the  reach  of  floods.  On 
the  other  lund,  it  cannot  be  sapposed  that  a  river  with  bo  wide  an 
emboachnre  as  the  Mniray  shonld  immdate  the  level  country  on  its 
bankB  to  any  gi«at  depth.    The  valley  may  be  ocoaaionally  under 
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The  portion  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Auatraliau  con- 
tinent,  which  includes  Spencer's  and  St,  Vincent's  gulfs, 
two  very  deep  indentations  of  the  land   from   the  Great 
Southern  Ocean,  together  with  the  Lake  Alexandrina  and 
the  valley  of  the  Murray  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
is  now  comprehended  withiQ   the  territoiy  of  the   colony 
of  South  Austi'alia;  and  it  will  doubtless  be  gratifying  to 
the  reader  to  learn  that,  in  consideration  of  the  very  impor-  I 
tant   services  which    Captain    Sturt  had  rendered  to    that  I 
colony,  in  this  memorable    expedition    of  discovery    from 
New  South  Wales,  oa  well  as  in  consideration  of  his  equally    ] 
eminent  services  on  n  subsequent  expedition  into  Cnntral    ' 
Australia,  its  legislature,  during  its  very  first  session,  did    1 
itseif  signal  honour  by  awarding  to  that  meritorious  officer 
a   jiension   of  six    hundred   a  year.      Captain    Sturt  died  , 
in  1872. 

That  officer,  I  may  add,  doubtless  merited  well  also  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  not  only  for  the  important  dis- 
coveries he  effected  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  but  for  the 
skill  and  judiciousness  with  which  he  conducted  the  two 
expeditions  under  his  command,  in  the  perilous  and  trying 
service  in  which  he  was  engaged.  For  not  only  did  he 
bring  back  the  whole  of  his  party  on  both  occasions  without 
losing  a  man;  but  his  intercourse  with  the  numerous  and 
sometimes  troublesome  and  even  hostile  natives,  with  whom 
be  came  in  frequent  and  dangerous  contact  in  the  course  of 
his  second  expedition,  was  uniformly  managed  without 
bloodshed. ' 

As  the  population  of  the  colony  amounted,  in  the  year 
1828,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  to  36,598,  while 
in   1833,  the  period  of  the  first  census  of    Sir  Eichard 

water,  but  tJie  floods  oannot  be  at  all  comparable  with  Chose  of  the 
Hawkesbni;,  where  the  ooaasioaal  occnrrenoe  of  innudatioiui  is  no 
obstacle  whatever  to  the  oocnpation  and  ooltivation  of  the  laud 
formed  bj  their  flepoeita. 
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Bourke,  it  had  increaeed  to  60,861,  the  mean  of  these  two 
numbers — viz,  48,729 — may  be  taken  as  the  amount  of  the 
population  towards  the  close  of  the  govemmenl  of  Sir 
Balph  Darling  in  the  jear  1831. 

During  the  whole  period  of  General  Darling's  govern- 
ment there  was  a  constant  agitation  kept  up,  in  the  way  of 
public  meetings  in  the  coIodj,  and  petitions  to  the  autho- 
rities at  home,  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  portion  of  the 
community,  for  the  concession  of  Free  Institutions.  But 
tbeae  efforts  were  uniformly  and  successfully  opposed, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  secret  communications  with  Downing 
Street,  on  the  part  of  those  whose  personal  interest  lay 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  who  professed  to  believe 
that  the  colony  was  unfit  for  such  a  boon. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

STATE  AND  PKOQBESS  OP  THE  COLONI  DNDEB  THE  GOVERM- 
MENT  OP  KAJOK-GENBSAl.  SIR  BICHAED  BOURKE,  K.C.B. 

JnstniD  et  Unacem  propositi  vinun.— Hohacb. 
Stricll;  Just,  bnt  somewhat  tenncioiiB. 

Uajob-General  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  E.C.B.,  the  eighth 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  arrived  in  the  colony  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1831;  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Patrick) 
Lindeaay,  of  Hig  Majesty's  39th  Regiment,  hsving  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  Acting-Governor  during  the  short 
interval  of  six  weeks  that  had  elapsed  after  Qeneral  Darling 
lei^  the  colony. 

Sir  Richard  Bourke  was  originally  educated  for  the  law, 
but  afterwards  embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  Cf  a 
capacious  mind,  and  of  superior  intellectual  acquirements, 
he  was  evidently  capable  of  the  moat  comprehensive  views 
in  matters  of  state-policy  and  civil  government,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  averse  to  the  technicalities  of  practical 
detail.  Strictly  just  and  constitutionally  humane,  he  was 
nevertheless  inflexibly  attached  to  his  own  opinions,  and,  like 
most  military  men,  impatient  of  opposition  or  contradiction. 

Sir  Richard  Bourke  commenced  his  adminiatratiou  under 
the  happiest  auspices.  The  unpopularity  of  bis  predecessor, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  his  government,  bad  disposed 
the  colonists  of  all  claBses  to  welcome  the  new  Govemcr 
with  enthusiasm,  and  to  pat  the  most  favourable  construction 
on  his  general  policy.  Besides,  at  the  period  of  his  arrival, 
the  colony  was  rapidly  i-ecovering   from  the  effects  of  a 
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drought  of  unprecedented  duration  and  unexampled  geverity, 
which,  aggravated,  aa  it  had  been,  \iy  a  state  of  general  and 
extreme  depreseiou,  arising  from  the  prodigious  depreciation 
of  property  of  erecf  description,  had  for  a  time  completely 
paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  community;  and  the  colonists 
wero  consequently  prepared  to  exert  their  energies  again  to 
the  utmost,  for  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  object  their 
circumstances  should  point  out  to  them,  as  of  peculiar 
importance,  and  in  TrhatCTcr  direction  a  vigorous  adminis- 
tration should  lead  the  way. 

Commencing  his  government  in  these  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Sir  Eichard  Bourke  exhibited  at  his  outset 
in  the  colony  much  of  the  vigour  and  firmness  of  Governor 
Macquarie.  The  importance  of  a  combination  of  snch 
qualities,  on  the  part  of  a  ruler,  to  the  general  prosperity 
and  the  rapid  advancement  of  a  young  colony,  is  incalculable. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  in  authoi'ity  evincing  these  high 
qualities  of  mind,  as  compared  with  the  man  of  feeble  and 
irresolute  character,  there  ie  all  the  difference  that  there  is 
in  the  case  of  a  time-piece,  when  its  maia-spriug  is  possessed 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  requisite  strength  and  elasticity,  and 
when  it  is  neither  strong  nor  elastic  enough  on  the  other  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  inferior  machinery.  To 
continue  the  metaphor,  the  colonial  time-piece  was  evidently 
a  great  deal  too  slow  when  Governor  Bourke  arrived  in  the 
colony:  no  sooner,  however,  was  its  regulator  touched,  even 
in  the  gentlest  manner,  than  its  rapidly  accelerated  move- 
ment  became  generally  apparent. 

The  commencement  of  Sir  Bichard  Bourke's  adminis- 
tration was  also  peculiarly  auspicious  fVom  the  favourable 
circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  Home 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  Crown  land.  All 
the  former  Governors  of  New  Sonth  Wales  had  been 
empowered  to  grant  portions  of  unlocated  Crown  land  to 
private  individuals — under  certain  specific  restrictions,  it  is 
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true,  bat  in  realily  according  to  their  owa  private  judg- 
mOQt,  and  vii'tually  without  any  limitation.  It  cannot  be 
Buppoaed  that  bo  important  a  prerogative  could  be  exercised 
in  many  cases,  without  giving  great  odbnce  in  particular 
quarters .  Cliarges  of  pnrtiality  or  of  injustice  were 
accordingly  urged  againat  the  Sovemora  of  the  colony 
without  intermisaion ;  for  every  person  naturally  thought 
himself  fully  entitled  to  the  same  extent  of  land  as  any 
other  infiabitant  of  the  colony,  in  aimilar  circum stance 8,  had 
obtained  from  the  G-ovei'nment.  An  entirely  new  system, 
however,  waa  introduced,  by  orders  from  Home,  in  the 
year  1^31,  in  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Crown  land  in  the 
colony  !  the  Governor  being  no  longer  authorized  to  grant 
land  in  any  quantity  or  to  any  person  whatever,  except  for 
schools,  churches,  glebes,  or  other  public  purpoaes.  The 
only  mode  of  alienating  Crown  lands  from  and  after  the 
period  in  question,  was  to  be  by  sale  at  a  public  auction  ; 
but  no  land  of  this  description  waa  to  be  sold  unless  pre- 
viously applied  for  by  an  intending  purchaser  ;  and  that 
purchaser's  intention  to  bid  for  a  particular  tract  was 
always  to  be  duly  notified,  although  without  giving  the 
individual's  name,  in  the  Government  Gazette,  three  months 
before  the  day  of  aale,  excepting  in  the  'case  of  a  recently 
arrived  emigrant,  when  one  month's  notice  was  to  be  held 
sufficient,  A  minimum  price  for  building  allotments  in 
Sydney  and  the  ether  towns  of  the  colony  was  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Surveyor- General  ;  the  minimum  price  of  five 
shillings  an  acre  being  fixed  for  all  the  other  land  in  t£e 
territory.  ' 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the  discussion  of  the 
much-agitated  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  important 
and  fundamental  change  in  the  whole  colonial  system  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  waste  land,  I  shall  simply  state, 
what  will  probably  be  self-evident  to  the  reader,  that  the 
operation  and  effect  of  theso  regulations,  in  relieving  tiie 
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Colonial  GoTernment  of  a  load  of  inTidtoua  responsibility, 
and  in  depriving  the  diacontented  of  a  fhiitful  scarce  of 
dissatis&cdon,  were  not  leas  evident  on  the  one  hand  than 
they  were  ealutarj  on  the  other. 

I  hare  already  stated  that  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Sir 
Richard  Bourke's  administration  was  to  break  ofi*  all  con< 
nexiou  on  the  part  of  the  GoTeranieat  with  the  colonial 
press.  This  was  an  act  of  which  the  policy  was  evident 
aod  unquestionable,  and  of  which  the  colony  has  experienced 
the  beneficial  effects.  The  patronage  which  the  Colonial 
Government  had  previously  aSbrded  the  Sydney  Gazette 
had  naturally  been  regarded  with  no  small  degree  of  envy 
by  the  editors  of  the  other  colonial  journals ;  and  it  not  only 
enabled  the  latter  to  designate  that  paper,  as  they  generally 
did,  with  some  show  of  justice,  the  Paid  Official,  but  to 
identify  the  Iiocal  Government  with  all  the  sentiments  it 
promnlgated.  So  long  as  this  patronage  was  afforded,  there 
was  materiel  enough  in  the  colony  for  the  construction  of  a 
systematic  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  Government, 
antecedently  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  anything  mis- 
chievous or  oppressive  in  these  measures  themselves  ;  and 
it  only  required  the  Government  to  make  one  decidedly 
false  step,  or  the  Government  paper  to  give  utterance  to 
some  exceptionable  sentiment  or  some  iU-ttmed  adulation,  to 
justify  the  editors  of  the  other  papers,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, and  in  that  of  all  their  adherents,  in  affixing  their 
heavy  dreg  to  the  wheels  of  tbe  colonial  state- carriage,  and 
in  ever  afterwards  keeping  it  there  with  the  utmost  perti- 
nacity, whether  the  horses  were  toiling  up  hill  or  galloping 
furiously  down.  In  depriving  tbe  Sydney  Oazette,  there- 
fore, of  the  patron^e  of  Government,  and  In  uniformly 
leaving  the  measures  of  his  administration  to  speak  for 
themselves,  Sir  Richard  Bourke  not  only  removed  an  apple 
of  discord  from  tbe  busy  arena  of  colonial  politics,  but 
consulted  his  own  peace  of  mind,  and  effectually  promoted 
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the  gener&l  tranquillity  of  the  colony.  Nay,  I  am  fallj 
pereuaded,  that  if  Sir  Ralph  Darling  had  only  pursued  a 
similar  course,  he  would  have  eaved  himeelf  a  world  of 
annoyance,  and  his  government  would  sever  have  been, 
distinguiahed  in  the  snnaU  of  the  colony  hy  an  era  o/libeU. 
It  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  to  have 
a  list  of  the  acta  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  administratioa 
submitted  to  hia  inspection.  In  most  of  these  acts  His 
Excellency  was  rather  passive  than  otherwise ;  doing 
merely  what  would  have  been  done  perhaps  equally  well 
by  any  man  of  intelligence  in  the  sitaatioa  he  held;  or 
in  other  words,  doing  merely  what  the  progressive  ad- 
vancement of  the  colony  and  the  state  of  its  anomalous 
society  rendered  necessary  to  be  dpne.  Indeed,  the  rapid 
progress  and  extension  of  the  colony  since  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Richard  Sourke  has  necessarily  rendered  the  personal 
character  of  the  Governor  a  matter  of  much  less  impor- 
tance to  its  future  welfare  than  it  uniformly  was  in  the 
earlier  period  of  its  existence ;  and  the  stream  of  its 
history,  ever  widening  and  deepening  in  its  course,  will 
continue  to  flow  for  the  future  with  but  little  reference  to 
the  Governor  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  certain 
acts  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  administration  which  were 
not  only  important  in  themselves,  as  they  affected  the 
interests  of  the  colonists  generally,  but  of  so  peculiar  an 
aspect,  as  to  stamp  His  Excellency's  character  both  as  a 
Governor  and  as  a  man.  The  acts  I  allude  to  were  those 
especially  that  related  to  the  distribution  and  coercion  of 
the  convict  population ;  to  the  constitution  of  conrts  of 
justice  ;  to  the  promotion  of  immigration  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  then  recently  established 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  land  ;  and  to  the 
promotion  of  general  education  and  religions  instruction 
thronghont  the  territory. 

Shortly  after  Sir  Riqhard  Bourke's  arrival  in  the  colony, 
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he  waa  given  to  anderstand,  and  ascertuned  on  examinatioD, 
that  the  pnnishmeuts  awarded  hj  the  colonial  Beaches  of 
Magistrates,  in  the  cases  of  convict  servants  accused  of 
minor  offences  by  their  masters,  were  exceedingly  unequal, 
as  compared  with  each  other,  and  in  many  cases  diapro- 
portioned  to  the  offences  committed,  and  unnecessarily 
severe.  To  establish  something  like  unifomuty,  therefore, 
in  the  decisions  of  the  colonial  magistrates,  and  to  afford 
the  requisite  protection  to  the  convict,  Sir  Kichard  Bourke 
procured  the  enactment  ofa  colonial  law  by  the  Iiegialative 
Council  of  the  colony,  restraining  magistrates  in  petty 
sessions  assembled  from  the  infliction  of  more  than  fifty 
laehes  for  any  one  offence.  T4^ow,  considering  the  lash  as  a 
thoroughly  degrading  and  brutalizing  species  of  punishment,'- 
aud  knowing,  as  I  Jo,  that  on  the  best-managed  estates  in  the 
colony  under  the  old  pcual  system  it  was  a  punishment  which 
was  scarcely  ever  required,  I  was  not  disposed  to  regard  the 
Magistrates'  or  Fifty-lashes  Act  as  a  serious  o^nce  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  regarded  it  from 
the  first  as  highly  weditahfe  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  his 
enlightened  humanity. 

This  famous  act,  however,  was  regarded  with  far  dif- 
ferent feelings  by  certain  of  the  colonial  proprietors,  and 
especially  by  certain  Tory  relicts  of  Gteneral  Darling's 
admtniBtration,  who  had  been,  accustomed  to  a  much  more 
liberal  application  of  the  Jiussian  uUimalum,  and  whom, 
perhaps,  it  also  grieved  to  the  heart  to  find  Whig  principles 
at  length  predominant  in  the  councils  of  the  colony. 
The  hue  and  cry  of  ill-judged  lenity  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor,  and  of  general  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
the  convicts, — nay,  of  impending  anarchy  and  iosurrection 

'  It  was  regarded  as  an  inJkmoaa  prmiahmoiit  under  tho  Boman 
law,  and  was  not  allowed  to  bo  inflicted  midor  any  drcamatanoeB  on 
EoiDan  dtizODB.     (Bee  Acta  ivi,  37,  3&  and  nii  25—29.) 
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throaghont  the  territoiy — was  accordinglj^  raised  sgiunat 
the  Governor ;  and  petitions  for  increased  power  to  inflict 
Bnmmarj'  punishment  were  signed  and  transmitted  to 
England  by  Tarloiis  magistrates  of  the  Territory  aad 
colonial  proprietors,  who,  to  my  own  certain  knowledge, 
had  never  expended  one  solitaiy  farthing  for  the  I'eligioua 
instruction  of  their  numerous  convict  servants !  It  was 
not  civil,  and  religious  liberty — that  pearl  of  inestimable 
price  in  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers  in  tlie  eMrlier  days  of  ' 
emigration  to  America — for  which  these  Australian 
worthies  petitioned ;  it  was  for  a  somewhat  different 
species  of  liberty,  the  lihirly  to  lash;  and  long  and  deep 
were  the  groans  they  uttered,  through  their  favourite 
organ,  the  Sydney  Herald,  when  they  found  it  denied 
them. 

Frevious  to  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  arrival,  the  assign- 
ment  of  convict  servants  had,  in  one  way  or  other,  proved 
a  source  of  patronage  to  the  colonial  Government,  or  at  all 
events  to  persons  connected  with  it.  The  Assignment 
Boai'd  established  by  General  Darling  had  partly  corrected 
this  abuse,  and  in  some  measure  equalized  the  distribution 
of  the  convicts  among  the  settlers  ;  but  there  were  still 
ways  and  means  of  getting  more  than  one  was  entitled  to, 
or  than  others  equally  deserving  could  obtain  in  the  shape 
of  convict  labour,  during  General  Darling's  administration, 
notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  that  Board  ;  and  the 
fact  was  notorious  in  the  colony.  As  a  statement,  however, 
to  this  effect,  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  was 
called  in  question  at  the  time  of  its  publication  by  General 
Darling  himself,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  me  on  the 
subject,  and  to  which  I  replied,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  relate 
the  following  incident,  of  which  I  reminded  Hia  Excellency 
In  my  letter,  as  illustrative  of  the  accordance  of  tliat  state- 
ment with  my  own  experience  and  observation. 

As  I  was  travelling  on  one  occasion  in  the  discharge. 
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of  clerical  duty  in  the  district  of  Bathurst,  daring  Sir 
Balph  Darliog'e  adminietration,  I  happened  to  call  at  the 
cottage  of  a  respectable  settler,  a  magistrate  of  the  t«mtoiy, 
who  I  fouad  was  buildiDg  a  reratLrkably  substantial  two- 
Btoiy  house,  on  his  estate  at  the  time.  He  asked  me  to  look 
at  the  house,  which  was  beautifully  situated  oa  a  rising 
ground,  commanding  a  wide  extent  of  champaign  country ; 
and  I  accordingly  did  so  before  resuming  my  journey.  In 
pointing  out  its  various  advantages,  the  settler  informed 
me  that  the  brickmaking  and  bricklaying  operations,  the 
carpentry  and  joinery  work,  the  plastering  and  shingling, 
and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  cabinet-maker's  and 
upholstery  work  also,  had  all  been  done  by  his  own  assigned 
conrict  servants.  I  happened  to  meutioa  the  circum- 
stance in  the  course  of  conTersation  with  the  next  settler  I 
called  on  a  few  miles  off,  without  suspecting,  however,  that 
there  was  any  peculiarity  in  the  case  ;  when  the  settler  ob- 
aerred  to  me,  not  without  a  slight  display  of  indignant 
feeling,  that  he  had  been  applying  for  a  convict  mechanio 
himself  for  years,  but  had  been  unable  to  obtain  one, 
although  he  had  confessedly  done  much  more  for  the  dis- 
trict than  his  more  fortunate  neighbour.  The  first  settler 
was  the  friend  of  a  colonial  functionary  of  some  influence 
at  the  time;  and  I  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  he  was 
always  particularly  active  in  his  district  whenever  ad- 
dresses were  to  be  moved  to  General  Darling.  The  second 
settler,  who  was  also  a  magistrate  of  the  territory,  was 
merely  a  man  of  independent  principles  and  feelings,  who 
was  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for  himself. 

To  put  an  end  to  everything  like  favouritism  in  this 
department  of  the  public  service,  and  to  equalize  the 
distribution  of  the  convicts.  Sir  Bichard  Bourke  esta- 
blished a  code  of  Regulations  for  the  Assignment  of 
convict  servants,  ^i-eeably  to  which  the  number  assign- 
uhle  to  any  applicant  was  to  depend  on  the  exteut  of 
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laud  he'  beld,  and  especially  of  land  in  cultivation ;  certain 
eubordioate  regulations  being  establiehed  in  favour  of 
reputable  persons  cultivating  small  farms,  and  convict 
mechanics  of  certain  handicrafts  being  egtimated  as  equiva- 
lent  to  two  or  three  common  labourers  each.  The  equity 
and  impartiality  of  this  arrangement  were  so  apparent,  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  £nd  exceptions  against  it :  it 
was  complained  of,  however,  by  the  same  parties  who  had 
complained  of  the  Magistrates'  Act,  because  forsooth  the 
Xew  Regulations  prohibited  the  assignment  of  more  than 
seventy  convicts  to  any  one  proprietor  I  It  was  surely  a 
sufficient  number  to  consign  to  the  blackness  of  moral 
darkness  and  to  spiritual  death,  in  the  service  of  men  who, 
as  was  almost  universally  the  case  with  the  more  extensive 
colonial  proprietors  at  the  time,  had  never  expended 
one  solitary  farthing  in  promoting  their  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  1 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  expressed  in 
a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it 
would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  settlers  in  New 
South  Wales  to  dispense  with  convict  labour  altogether. 
This,  I  believe,  was  the  first  time  that  such  an  opinion  had 
ever  been  put  forth  by  a  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  it  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  absolutely  monstrous  by 
the  great  body  of  colonial  proprietors.  But  Sir  Richard 
Bourke  was,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  various  other  important 
respects,  a  man  remarkably  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  saw 
from  the  first  the  change  that  was  coming  over  the  face  of 
the  colony,  as  well  as  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream  of  the 
colonists,  by  means  of  free  emigration ;  and  he  was  prepared 
rather  to  welcome  and  anticipate,  than  to  deprecate  and 
retard  that  important  consummation.  He  saw  clearly  that 
the  colony  had  outgrown  the  conditions  of  a  mere  penal 
settlement,  and  that  the  fui'ther  continuance  of  transporta- 
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tion  to  its  territory  would  prove  a  serious  bar  to  its  welfare 
and  adriuicemeBt.  In  tbese  opinions  of  His  Escelleucy,  I 
coDfesB  I  cordially  concurred!  anii  it  w  somewhat  re- 
markable that,  without  being  aware  at  the  time  of  the 
Governor's  opinions  on  the  subject,  my  evidence,  given 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  od 
Transportation,  in  the  year  1837,  was  precisely  to  the  same 
effect. 

Fi-om  the  peculiar  constitution  of  society  in  New  South 
Wales,  there  bad  been  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  free 
persons  in  the  colony  during  the  continuance  of  the 
transportation  system,  who  had  arrived  in  the  teiTitory  as 
convicts,  but  whose  respective  sentences  of  transportation 
had  expired ;  and  it  had  long  been  a  question  much  agitated 
in  the  colony  how  far  these  persons,  together  with  those 
who  had  obtained  absolute  or  conditional  pardons,  were  to 
be  considered  as  restored  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
free  subjects,  and  particularly  whether  they  were  eligible 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  jurymen.  The  emancipists,  aa  tbey 
were  usually  styled  in  the  colony,  claimed  this  privilege 
themselves  as  a  matter  of  right ;  chiefly,  however,  from 
having  been  taught  and  incited  to  do  so  by  certain  news- 
writers  of  their  own  class  and  origin,  as  well  as  by  certain 
lawyers  of  inferior  respectability,  who  depended  chiefly  on 
emancipist  and  convict  practice,  and  who  willingly  pursued 
the  arts  of  petty  agitation  to  acquira  an  importance  in 
society  which  they  had  no  other  means  of  attaining.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  there  were  men  of  much 
higher  standing  in  the  colony,  but  chiefly  of  that  class  of 
persons  to  whom  the  praise  and  the  popularity  of  political 
liberalism  were  objects  of  importance,  who  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  emancipists,  and  who  maintained  especially 
their  eligibility  to  act  as  jurymen. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  Sir  Richard  Bourke 
could  have  been  enabled  from  his  own  personal  experience 
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and  obBerratioQ,  during  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his 
residence  in  New  South  Wales,  to  decide  on  a  subject  of 
Buefa  vital  interest  to  all  claaaes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony !  and  it  was  doubtless  to  he  regretted  that  he  seems 
to  have  derived  his  iaformation  on  that  subject  chiefly 
from  one  source.  At  all  erents,  a  law  'was  proposed  by 
Bis  Excelleacy  to  the  Legislative  Council,  during  the 
Session  of  1833,  declaring  emancipists  qualified  to  serve 
on  criminal  juries,  provided  they  possessed  ZQl,  of  yearly 
income,  or  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  2001,* 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  law  involved  in  this  matter 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  A  letter  had  been  addressed 
ou  the  subject  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  during  the 
Session  of  the  Legislative  Council,  to  the  three  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court, — Sir  Francis  Forbes,  Chief  Justice, 
and  James  Dowling  and  W.  W.  Burton,  Esquires,  Puisne 
Ji4dge8, — who  replied  unanimously  that  the  proposed  law 
would  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  England  ; 
where,  with  the  exception  of  persona  who  had  been  guilty 
of  perjury,  or  other  offences  accounted  infamous  by  the 
law,  a  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  transportable 
offence,  and  had  either  served  the  period  of  his  sentence 
or  received  a  pardon,  would  be  eligible  to  serve  on  juries. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  Archdeacon  aitd  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell,  sen.,  two  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  who  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  measure  in 
question,  there  WM-e  still  aii  of  the  members  of  that  body 
opposed  to  it  ou  its  being  put  to  the  vote;  but  the  Governor, 
and  five  members  who  adhered  to  bim,  having  voted  in  its 
favour.  His  Excellency  decided  the  matter  in  a  way  which 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  defensible, — viz. 
by  giving  a  second  or  casting  vote,  by  which  it  forthwith 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

*  They  liad  been  rendered  eligible  to  serve  on  civil  jnrioH  by  a 
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PreviouH  to  the  Seaaion  of  the  Legislative  Council  for 
1836,  a  Becoad  letter  was  addreesed  by  the  Colooial  Go- 
'vemment  to  the  three  judges,  desiring  their  opinion  on 
the  working  of  the  jury  law ;  in  reply  to  which,  two  of 
them — viz.  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr,  Justice  Dowling — 
expressed  themselTes,  though  by  no  means  warmly,  in 
favour  of  its  operation;  while  Mr.  Jaetice  Burton  ex- 
pressed himself  decidedly  t^ainst  it.  As  the  subject,  how- 
ever, although  one  of  the  deepest  interest  at  the  time, 
has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  in  New  South 
Wales,  iu  consequence  of  the  entire  cessation  of  trans- 
portation to  that  colony  in  the  year  1840,  and  of  the 
subsequent  gradual  disappearance  of  the  class  of  eman- 
cipists from  the  tace  of  colonial  society,  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  uf  the  question. 
I  cimfess,  however,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jury  law 
was  under  general  discussion  in  the  colony,  I  concun-ed 
entirely  with  Mr,  Justice  Burton. 

It  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  populaiity  of  Sir 
Richard  Bourke,  among  the  numerous  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  G-eneral  Darling's  administration,  that  be  had 
nothing  to  give,  as  a  G-overnor,  in  the  shape  of  eligible 
grants  of  land  and  suburban  allotments.  This  misfortune 
was  doubtless  greatly  aggiavated  by  the  publication  of  his 
Assignment  Regulations,  which,  by  enforcing  a  system  of 
impartial  justice  in  tho  diBtrihution  of  convict  labour, 
denuded  the  Government  of  another  powerful  means  of 
influence  in  a  penal  colony,  and  precluded  the  hope  of 
procuring  an  additional  supply  of  that  valnable  commo- 
dity on  the  part  of  all  who  had  already  obtained  more  of 
it  than  their  due  proportion.  But  it  was  the  Magistrate*^ 
Act,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the  convict  tVom 
that  petty  tyranny  which  undoubtedly  prevailed  at  that 
period  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  in  the  oolony,  that  led  to 
the  organization  of  a  regular  faction  against  his  pei-sou  and 
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goverament  ;  to  the  prinoiplea  and  operations  of  whicti  the 
Buhsequent  enactment  of  the  Colonial  Jury  Bill  certainly 
gave  an  aspect  of  plausibility,  in  the  eatimation  evea  of 
maoy  moderate  persons,  while  it  served  greatly  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flame.  Meetings  wei-e  accordioglj  held  ;  petitions  to 
the  Home  GoTernmeot,  representiog  the  critical  condition 
of  the  colony,  were  got  up  by  the  laudatorei  lemporia  acti, 
and  all  the  other  approved  machinery  of  colonial  tactice 
was  pat  in  motion. 

I  have  already  observed  that  one  of  the  approved 
modes  of  endeavouring  to  lower  the  Grovernor  for  the 
time  being  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  in  New  South 
Wales,  is  to  profess  an  uncommon  degree  of  respect  and 
attachment  to  one  or  other  of  his  predecessors:  it  was 
accordingly  resolved,  at  the  time  and  by  the  parties  I 
allude  to,  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  late  Governor, 
Lien  tenant- General  Sir  Balph  Darling.  The  person  who 
was  most  actively  engaged  in  this  affair,  in  the  way  of 
collecting  subscriptions  for  the  monument,  was  a  person 
of  questionable  merit,  whose  family '  had  managed  to 
engross  Government  appointments,  during  the  adrainia- 
tration  of  General  Darling,  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  1500i.  per  annum,  besides  spacious  grants  of  land 
and  valuable  town  allotments.  Perceiving  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  proposed  measure  was  to  bring  the  actual 
Governor  into  disrepute  in  the  colony,  chiefly  on  account 
of  his  impartial  justice  and  enlightened  humanity,  1  caused 
to  be  inserted,  in  a  weekly  journal  which  I  had  deemed  it 
nocesaory  to  establish  in  the  year  1835,  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  the  colony, 
an  artide,  in  which,  after  mentioning  the  a&ir  of  the 
intended  monument,  and  commending  the  proper  feelings 
of  the  parties  who  were  the  most  prominently  engaged  iu 
urging  it  forward,  and  especially  of  the  individual  who  was 
collecting  subscriptions,  and  showing  that  the  whole  afiair 
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was  to  be  anderetood  rather  as  a  becoming  testimonial  of 
private  gratitude  for  favour*  received  than  ae  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  attachment  from  the  public  genersllj,  it  'was 
snggRsted  that,  as  the  parties  concerned  had  probably  been 
too  busy  to  think  of  an  inscription  for  the  intended  mo- 
nament,  the   following  might  be   by  no   means    inappro- 

TO  HI3  EXCBLLEKCT 

LIECTENANT-OBNEBAL   EIR   RALPH   DARLINQ,   K.C.B. 

FOR   SIX   TEARS   GOVERNOR  OF 

NEW    aOtlTH    WALES. 

EKECTED 

BT   THOSE   CIVIL  AND  MILITARY   OFFICERS, 

AND  BT   THOSE  OTHER  INHABITANTS   OF  THE   COLONY, 

WHOSE  PRIVATE   INTERESTS 

HE   WAS  ALWATS  READT   TO   PROMOTE, 

AT    THE   EXPENSE   OF  THE  PDBLIC. 

>  There  was  too  much  truth  in  this  proposed  inscription  not 
to  be  generally  felt  and  acknowledged.  It  served  accord- 
ingly as  a  amp  de  grdce  to  the  monument,  which,  of  course, 
immediately  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Sydney  Herald,  a  journal  which 
had  been  established  towards  the  close  of  Sir  Ralph 
Darling's  administration,  professing  modei-ate  principles, 
but  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  party  now  in 
opposition,  was  employed  by  the  leaders  of  that  party,  Jn 
the  most  nnscrupulous  manner,  (o  expose  every  act  or 
measure  of  the  Governor's  to  public  reprobation,  and  to 
bring  his  person  and  government  into  absolute  contempt. 
A  single  instance  of  the  means  that  were  occasionally 
resorted  to  to  effect  this  object  will  serve  to  demonstrate 
the  vile  character  of  an  iufluential  portion  of  the  colonial 
press  at  the  period  referred  to,  and  the  entire  destitulaoa 
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'  of  hoQoarable  priaciple  that  characterized  the  iadividaale 
who  then  wielded  that  powerful  engine  for  the  degradation 
and  ruin,  rather  than  for  the  welfare,  of  the  colony. 

In  the  year  1832  the  Home  Government,  having  de- 
termined to  appropriate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  Waste  Lands  in  the  Anstralian 
Colonies,  nnder  the  new  Byatem  then  recently  introduced, 
towards  the  conveyance  of  unmarried  female  emigrants  to 
these  colonies,  a  Board  for  carrying  the  arrangement  into 
effect  was  formed  in  London,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Female  EmigrattoTi  Board;  of  which  the  whole  business,  in 
collecting  and  forwarding  the  emigrants,  was  in  reality 
entrusted  to  a  notorious  speculator,  of  very  questionable 
principles,  in  the  City  of  London,  and  conducted  exclu- 
lively  on  the  principle  of  a  mere  mercantile  speculation, 
witliout  the  slightest  regard  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
colonies.  Sir  Sichard  Bourke  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  this  malversation,  or  for  the  moral  worthlessness  of  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  female  immigi'ants :  bat  conceiving 
it  his  duty,  as  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  t« 
provide  for  their  safe  keeping  on  their  arrival  in  tbe  colony, 
till  they  should  obtain  eligible  situations,  he  very  humanely  f 
surrendered  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  premises  of  \ 
Government  House,  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  where  they 
enjoyed  comfortable  quarters  without  expense  to  the  Gove 
ment,  and  where  tbey  were  easily  protected  from  the 
intrusion  of  disreputable  persons.  So  humane  an  act,  which, 
one  should  have  thought,  would  have  disarmed  hostility, 
served  only  to  exercise  the  despicable  ingenuity  of  an 
unprincipled  faction  at  the  Governor's  expense ;  for  a  letter 
appeared  forthwith  in  tbe  Sydney  Herald,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  a  recently  arrived  female  emigrant  to  her  sister 
in  England,  describing  the  reception  she  had  met  with  on 
her  arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  the  invitation  she  had 
received  to  take  up  her  residence  in  Government  House, 
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th^  personal  attentions  that  had  been  paid  her  by  the 
Gorernor,  tlie  interestiDg  meetings  ehe  bad  had  with  his 
Excellency  in  the  private  walks  of  the  domain,  and  the 
brilliaot  prospect  she  had  reason  to  entertain  from  the 
conqoeBt  she  bad  effect«d.  Sir  Richard  Bourke  was  re- 
siding at  the  time  at  Parramatta,  where  bis  lady,  to  whom 
he  had  been  tenderly  attached,  had  died  shortly  before  ; 
his  domefltic  establishment  being  superintended  by  an  tin- 
married  daughter.  The  infamous  character-  of  such  an 
attack,  under  such  circumstances,  was,  however,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  course  by  which  the  same  journal,  supported 
and  abetted  still  by  the  same  paity,  subsequently  pursued, 
in  virtually  advocating  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  colony,  and  in  attempting  to  screen 
the  convict  murderers  of  these  wretched  participants  of 
our  common  humanity,  and  their  gentlemen  accessories 
,  both  before  and  after  the  fact,  from  public  justice  and 
general  reprobation. 

Unfortunately,  however.  Sir  Richard  Bourke  and  his 
friends  lacked  the  wisdom  that  was  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  leave  the  authors  of  these  ungenerous  and  un- 
founded  attacks,  that  were  made  so  perse veringly  against 
his  person  and  government,  to  the  contempt  they  merited. 
In  the  year  1834,  when  the  Darling  fa^'.tion  was  first 
marshalled  against  His  Excellency,  the  Sydney  Gazette 
was  ostensibly  under  the  editorial  management  of  Mr, 
Edward  O'Shaughuessy,  an  emancipated  convict  from 
Dublin,  but  in  reality  under  the  entire  control  of  a  Scotch 
convict  of  the  name  of  Watt,  to  whom  Gener^  Darling 
had  given  a  ticket  of  leave,  with  permission  to  reside  in 
Sydney.  Thoroughly  unprincipled  in  his  character,  and 
notoriously  profligate  in  his  habits,  this  worthless  repro- 
bate was  permitted,  for  two  years  in  succession,  to  occupy 
the  important  position  of  literary  dictator  for  the  colony 
in  all  matters  relating  to  morals  and  government,  under 
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the  veiy  eye  of  the  Sydney  police,  iiud  witbia  ganshot 
of  Goverameat  Honse — because,  foreootb,  he  occasionally 
patronized  the  former  with  laudatory  paragraphs,  which 
were  much  needed  at  the  time,  and  honoured  the  latter 
with  a  aysteniatic  defence.  I^ay,  instead  of  allowing  the 
excitement  which  the  Magistrates'  Act  had  produced 
among  the  adherents  of  the  late  Grovemor  to  Bubsido 
graduaUy,  which  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  Watt  was 
notonously  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Governor's 
friends  in  getting  np  a  pamphlet  in  justification  of  that 
measure,  under  the  designation  of  Humaniiac,  of  which 
short  extracts  were  occasionally  published  in  the  Sydnet/ 
Gazette,  but  of  which  the  publication  of  tbe  whole  was 
deemed  unadvisahle,  as  it  was  found  to  be  a  gross  and 
impudeut  libel  upon  the  magistrates  and  other  ivspectable 
inhabitants  of  tbe  colony.  It  was  universally  believed  at  the 
time  that  the  late  Roger  Therry,  Esq.,  afterwards  one  of  the 
Puisne  Judges  of  the  colony,  but  then  Commissioner  of 
tbe  Court  of  Requests,  and  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Gover- 
nor's, had  been  aiding  and  assisting  the  convict  Watt  in 
the  getting  up  of  that  pamphlet ;  and  it  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  tbat  Mr.  TheiTy  participated  in  no  small 
degree  in  the  general  indignation  which  it  excited. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  however,  the 
Governor,  perhaps  overlooking  this  imp(ytant  circum- 
stance, or  perhaps  overborne  by  tbe  urgent  solicitations 
of  personal  cupidity,  caused  Mr.  Therry  to  be  nominated 
OS  a  candidate  for  the  Office  of  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  which  happened  to  fall  vacant  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1S35,  and  to  which  tbe  appointment 
was  exclusively  in  tbe  hands  of  the  magistracy.  When 
apprized  of  this  injudicious  nomination,  e,  large  majority  of 
the  magistrates  announced  their  determination  not  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Therry  on  any  account  ;  but  expressing 
their  willingness  at  tbe  same  time  to  appoint  any  other 
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duly  qnalified  person  who  might  be  agreeable  to  the 
GoTernor,  it  was  eng^ested  to  the  Honourable  C.  D. 
Biddell,  Colonial  Treasarer,  and  Member  of  the  Exocn- 
tive  Council,  to  allow  himself  to  be  proposed  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  ;  which  that  gentleman  having  done,  he  was 
elected  accordingly.  As  Mr.  Therry  had  already  two 
GrOTernment  appointments,  for  each  of  which  he  was 
receiving  a  handsome  salary  at  the  time,  in  addition  to 
his  private  practice  as  a  colonial  barrister,  it  was  evidently 
as  gross  an  act  of  injustice  to  other  qualified  persons,  and 
as  fl^rant  an  insnlt  to  the  common  sense  of  the  colony, 
to  propose  to  conjoin  the  chairmanship  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  for  which  there  was  a  separate  salary  of 
400i.  per  annnm,  with  the  other  offices  of  that  gentleman, 
as  with  that  of  Mr.  Eiddell. 
1  The  Governor,  however,  was  inflexible ;  having  doubt- 
less satisfled  himself  that,  while  no  accnmulation  of  Go- 
vernment appointments  was  too  great  for  the  broad 
shoulders  of  his  favonrite,  Mr.  Therry,  the  Colonial 
Treasury  Chest  was  a  sufficient  load  for  Mr.  Biddell. 
Refusing  his  sanction,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Biddell's  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  regarding  the  circamatance  of  his  having  sufiered 
himself  to  be  nominated  for  an  office  for  which  he  had 
himself  nominated  another  candidate,  as  a  personal  insult, 
he  caused  Mr.  Riddell's  name  to  be  erased  forthwith  from 
the  List  of  Members  of  the  Executive  CounciL  Against 
this  act  of  private  spleen  and  petty  tyi-anny,  so  utterly 
nnworthy  of  the  character  of  Sir  Bichard  Bourko,  Mr. 
Riddell  appealed  to  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies;  who,  having  instructed  the 
Governor  te  reinstate  him  in  his  office  as  a  Member  of 
the  Executive  Council,  His  Excellency  immediately  re- 
signed his  own  appointment,  in  accordance  with  the 
determination  he  had  previously  expressed  on  the  subject 
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to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  left  tlie  colony  for  England, 
by  vay  of  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Ayree,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1837. 

To  anticipate  fbr  a  little  the  course  of  events,  I  may 
mentioti— as  a  singular  instance  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  the  colony  towards  the  public  functionary  who 
was  thus  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  its  being 
deprived,  at  too  early  a  period,  of  the  services  of  Sir 
Richard  Bourke — a  circnmBtance  that  occurred  in  the 
year  1843,  when  the  cdlony  had  just  obtained,  for  the 
first  time,  a  partially  elective  legislature.  Mr.  James 
Macarthur,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  previous 
Nominee  Conncil,  and  who,  for  some  minute  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  public  in  that  capacity, 
was  rather  liked  at  the  time,  was  invit«d  by  a  large 
nnmber  of  the  electors  of  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
the  metropolitan  county  of  the  colony,  to  offer  himself 
as  one  of  the  candidates  for  that  county ;  and  having 
accepted  the  invitation,  hia  election  was  understood  to 
be  secure.  Mr,  Macarthur's  own  county,  in  which  the 
extensive  estates  and  family  influence  of  his  &mily  prin- 
cipally lay,  was  the  adjoining  county  of  Camden ;  and 
having  made  sure  of  Cumberland,  he  was  naturally  anxious 
to  have  a  mfe  person,  whom  one  would  always  be  sure  to 
find  on  the  right  side — I  mean  the  side  of  constituted 
authority — for  the  coonty  of  Camden.  With  this  view, 
he  gave  all  his  family  influence  in  the  latter  county  to 
Mr.  Soger  Therry,  whom  he  recommended  to  the  electors 
as  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  their  member,  and  who  was 
returned  accordingly,  in  opposition  to  a  candidate  who  was 
much  more  generally  acceptable  at  the  time  throughout  the 
colony,  and  who  has  since  been  repeatedly  Colonial  Secre- 
tary and  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,— Mr.  now  Sir 
Charles  Cowper. 

There  were  three  grounds  on  which    Mr.  Therry  was 
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particularly  objectionable  at  the  time  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  colonists  generally.  In  the  £rat  place  he  was  a 
Government  officer,  and,  even  as  such,  was  notorious!]'  a 
mere  Vicar  of  Bray,  who  always  »wore  by  the  man  that 
leaa  in,  as  the  readiest  way  of  getting  tn  farther  himself. 
In  the  second  place,  he  had  given  prodigious  offence  by 
the  sort  of  underliaiid  literary  partnership  which  he  was 
understood  to  have  had  with  the  worthless  convict  Watt, 
in  libelling  the  Colonial  Magistracy,  to  cany  an  obnoxious 
measure  for  the  reigning  Governor.  And  in  the  third  place, 
he  was  a  prominent  member  —the  most  prominent,  indeed, 
at  the  time — of  the  Boman  Catholic  commnnion ;  whereas 
Mr.  Cowper,  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  used  afterwards, 
when  returned  for  another  constituency,  to  be  facetiously 
described,  by  an  old  superannuated  Scotch  nominee  member, 
as  "  the  member  for  the  Church  of  England." 

In  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Therry's  return  for  the 
county  of  Camden,  on  the  Macarthur  interest,  gave  pro- 
digious offence  to  a  powerful  party  in  the  colony;  who, 
being  pretty  strong  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  deter- 
mined  to  punish  Mr.  Macarthur,  by  bringing  forward 
Mr.  Cowper  to  oust  him  for  that  county  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  They  did  so  accordingly,  and  Mr.  Cowper  was 
returned  by  a  large  majority.  As  for  Mr.  Theny,  although 
an  elective  member,  he  voted,  as  became  him  as  a  Govern- 
ment ofiicer,  fio  regularly  for  the  Government  of  the  period, 
when  that  Government  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  elective 
members  generally,  in  direct  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  that  be  voted  himself  up  at  length  into  his  subse- 
quent office  as  a  Puisne  Judge.  Having  at  length  retured 
from  that  office,  however,  on  the  pension  provided  for  ex- 
Judges  under  our  Colonial  Statute,  be  died  lately,  I  believe, 
in  London. 

When  it  was  finally  understood  that  his  Excellency  had 
determined  to  leave  the  colony,  and  that  his  successor  bad 
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actaiJIy  been  appoiDted  at  his  own  particular  desire,  respect 
for  his  person  and  character,  and  a  due  sense  of  the  im- 
portaat  services  he  had  rendered  the  colony  (some  of  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel),  overpowered  ever^  other 
consideration,  and  his  departure  was  viewed  with  deep  and 
general  regret  In  testimony  of  this  feeling,  a  subscription 
for  a  bronze  statue  to  his  honour,  to  be  erected  in  some 
conspicuous  place  in  the  City  of  Sydney,  was  immediately 
set  on  foot,  and  about  font  thousand  pounds  was  raised  for 
the  purpose.  The  statue  was  accordingly  cast,  from  a 
model  by  an  eminent  artist  in  Loudon,  and  it  now  stands  in 
an  elevated  and  peculiarly  commanding  situation  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Government  domain,  overlooking  the 
splendid  harbour  of  Port  Jacksuu. 

In  reviewing  the  acts  of  Sir  Bichard  Bourke's  adminis- 
tration, it  will  doubtleES  be  admitted  that  the  circumstance 
that  principally  characterized  the  important  epoch  of  his 
government  of  New  South  Wales  was  the  change  that  had 
been  ejected  in  the  year  1831  in  the  mode  of  disposing  ol 
the  waste  lands  of  Australia,  and  the  consequent  creation 
of  a  revenue  of  indefinite  amount  for  the  promotion  of  free 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Australian 
Colonies.  The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  Colonial  Land  Kevenue  during  the  six  suc- 
cessive years  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  administration ; — 
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It  thus  Appears  that,  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Richard  Bourko,  a  revenue,  arising  from  a  new  and  pre- 
vioaaty  unproductive  source,  and  amounting  at  length  to 
not  lees  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  thoueand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  in  a  colony  of  not  more  than  65,000  inhabitants, 
bad  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  created  in  New  South 
Walea,  through  the  policy  of  soiling  the  waste  lands  of  the 
colony  instead  of  granting  them  as  before.  At  the  time 
that  this  change  was  effected,  a  pledge  had  t>een  virtually 
given  to  the  colonists  that  this  revenue  should  be  appro- 
priated mainly  towards  the  encouragement  and  promotion 
of  the  emigration  of  virtuouH  and  iudustrious  families  and 
individuals  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  and,  consider- 
ing the  original  character  of  the  colony  aa  a  general  re- 

.  ceptacle  for  the  accumulated  criminality  of  the  empire,  no 
appropriation  of  that  revenue  could  possibly  have  been 
more  judicious  on  the  one  hand,  or  more  important,  in  the 
eye  of  enlightened  philanthropy,  on  the  other.     For  there 

.  was  thus  provided  the  means  of  infusing,  to  almost  any 
conceivable  extent,  the  salutary  ingredient  of  a  virtuous 
and  industrious  population  into  the  mass  of  a  convict 
colony,  and  of  thereby  elevating  that  colony,  in  a  period  of 
time  comparatively  short,  to  the  rank  of  an  intelligent, 
respectable,  and  religious  community.  In  short,  a  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  of  comprehensive  views  and  energetic 
character,  or  who  had  any  personal  connexion  with  the 
country,  would  in  such  Gircumatances  have  recognized  the 
paramount  importance  of  holding  the  Home  Government  to 
their  pledge,  and  of  plying  to  the  utmost  the  powerful 
moral  lever  that  was  thus  placed  in  bis  hands.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Sir  Richard  Bourke  was  is 
great  measure  deficient,  either  of  the  intellectual  discern- 
ment that  would  have  enabled  him  to  recognise  the  para- 
mount importance  of  his  position,  or  of  the  vigour  of 
character  that  would  have  led  him  to  improve  the  splendid 
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opportanity  of  advaucing  the  moral  wel&re  of  the  colony 
which  he  thus  undoubtedly  enjoyed. 

In  the  years  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  emigi-atiou  to  New 
South  Wales  had  beeu  conducted  exclusirely  under  the 
anspices  of  the  Female  Emigration  Board,  in  London ;  bat 
in  ao  exceptionable  a  manner  that,  in  the  year  1835,  the 
streets  of  Sydney  and  the  public  houses  of  the  colony  were 
actually  swarming  with  free  immigrant  prostitates  from  the 
cities  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  the  expense  of  whose 
passage  out  had  been  defrayed  from  the  land  revenue  of  the  ' 
colony  !  Still,  however,  as  there  had  only  been  an  ex- 
penditure of  22,432/.  8«.  \id,  incurred  for  the  purposes  of 
immigrailon  during  these  ttiree  years,  while  the  land  revenue 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  88,393Z.  4s.  Od.,  there 
was  a  balance  of  unexpended  revenue  arising  from  that 
source  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  to  the  amount  of 
65,960i.  \5b.  lOJd.  In  the  meuitime,  however,  as  the 
Colonial  Govenunent  had  been  entirely  inactive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration,  and  had  taken  no  steps  to  secure  the 
due  appropriation  of  the  land  revenue,  theKightHonoarable 
Spring  Bice  (afterwards  Lord  Monteagle),  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  determined,  in  con- 
currence with  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  appropriate  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  balance,  of  the  cxietenee  of 
which  he  had  been  duly  apprized  by  the  Governor,  for  thn  ■ 
inuatenance  of  the  Police  and  Gaol  establishments  of  the 
colony — thereby  diverting  the  funds  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  unexpectedly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of 
the  colony,  doubtless  for  the  accomplishment  of  it^  moral 
renovation,  towards  the  maintenance  and  perpetaation  of  its  . 
low  and  degraded  condition  as  the  mere  gaol  and  penitentiary  , 
of  the  empire.  The  announcement  of  this  arrangement  was  > 
made  by  Sir  Bichard  Bourke  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
nominee  Legislative  Council  in  the  year  1835,  and,  had  no 
effort  been  made  from  withont,  the  principle  of  appropri- 
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AtiDg  a,  large  portion  of  the  Iftud  revenue  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  convict  ej'Btem  of  the  colony  would  donbtleas 
have  been  established  forthwith  by  that  plastic  body,  with- 
ont  Dotice  and  withont  remonstrance.  PerceiviDg,  however, 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  crisis,  as  affecting  the  moral 
,  welfare  of  the  colony  in  all  time  coming,  I  published  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  journal  to  which  I  have 
ah^ady  alluded ;  pointing  ont  to  the  colonists  the  means 
which  the  land  revenue  afforded  of  effecting  an  entire  moral 
revolntioa  in  the  character  of  the  colony  within  a  compara- 
tively short  period  of  time,  through  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  numei'ouB,  indnstrious,  and  virtuous  population  fh>m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  strong  interest  which 
they  consequently  bad,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
in  preventing  the  appropriation  of  that  revenue  for  any 
other  purpose  whatever.  These  papers  had  the  desired 
effect ;  the  colonists  were  aroused  for  the  first  time  to  the 
importauce  of  immigration  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a  politi- 
cal and  social  light,  and  a  strong  memorial  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
assembled  in  public  meeting  in  Sydney,  and  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  was  accordingly  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislative  Council,  deprecating  the  appro- 
priation of  any  poi-tion  of  the  land  revenue  for  any  other 
purpose  whatever.  The  Government  influence,  however, 
was  too  strong  in  the  Legislative  Council  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  the  vote  which  the  Governor  had  been  instructed 
to  call  for  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  appropriation 
■was  voted  accordingly  ;  but  as  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
colony  proved  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  Government  during  the  last  three  years  of  Sir  Richard 
Bourke's  administration,  that  vote  was  in  reality  a  dead 
letter,  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  land  revenue  re- 
mained untouched. 

In    the  year    1835,    a    Committee    of    the    Legislative 
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Coniicil  was  appoiated  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  colony 
in  I'egard  to  free  labour;  and  as  it  appeared,  from  the 
investigations  of  that  Committee,  that  from  four  1«  five 
thousand  additional  free  labourers  and  mechanics  were 
urgently  required,  and  could  be  immediately  employed  in 
the  colony,  besides  women  and  children,  it  was  confidently 
expected,  that  the  Colonial  Executive  would  forthwith 
adopt  the  requisite  measures  for  supplying  that  deficiency, 
especially  as  the  means  of  doing  so  were  fully  in  its  power. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  for  the  promotion  of  immigra-  ^ 
tion,  during  the  whole  period  of  Sir  Riuhard  Bourke's' 
government,  with  the  exception  of  autborizing  a  few  colonial  \ 
proprietors  to  import  a  few  hundred  agricultural  labourers  : 
on  a  bounty  insufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  outlay,  and  ,' 
employing  a  few  Surgeons  in  the  Koyal  Navy  to  select  and  tol 
carry  out  a  few  ship-loads  of  mechanics  for  the  public  works 
of  the  colony.  In  short,  while  the  land  I'evenne  amounted, 
during  the  six  years  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  adminislratiou, 
to  439,652/.  4s.  4|d.,  the  whole  expenditure  for  immigj-a- 
tion  during  that  period  amounted  only  to  91,167/.  13s.  2d. 

This  lamentable  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
to  the  i-eal  intei'eais  of  the  colony,  when  thei-e  were  such 
ample  means  available  in  the  land-f\ind  for  their  rapid 
advancement,  was  probably  the  result  of  that  want  of  energy 
which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  tst  advancing  years,  if 
not  rather  of  that  bitterness  of  feeling  which  had  doubtless 
been  induced  by  the  unmanly  opposition  he  had  experienced 
for  measures  which  deserved  unqualified  commendation. 
But  in  whatever  it  originated,  it  doubtless  proved  the 
source  of  much  pi-actical  evil  to  the  colony.  It  checked  the 
inarch  of  its  general  improvement  by  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  the  large  amount  of  valuable  labour  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  secured  to  it :  it  retarded  the 
progress  of  its  moral  advancement  by  virtually  repelling 
from  its  shores  the  numerous  industriouB  and  virtuous  free 
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emigrant  population  whicli  might  otherwise  have  been 
attracted  to  its  territory ;  and,  at  a  time  wh^i  the  Colonial 
Treasury  was  OTorflowiug  wiUi  funds  aTailable  tor  the 
,  promotion  of  immigration,  but  locked  up  from  the  public 
under  the  hand  of  the  Grovemor,  it  Tirtually  compelled  the 
colonial  proprietors  very  shortly  thereafter  to  enter  into 
Associations  for  importing,  at  their  own  private  expense. 
Hill  Coolies  from  India,  Chinese  labourers  from  Canton 
■and  Amoy,  South  Sea  Islanders  from  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
Expiree  convicts  from  Tasmania,  to  fill  the  places  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  occupied,  so  much  more  advan~ 
tageously  for  the  colony  in  eveiy  respect,  by  thousands  of 
the  redundant  and  comparatively  virtuous  population  of  the 
British  Isles. 

In  consequence  of  this  inexcusable  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  Government,  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord 
Gteneig,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
very  considerately  took  the  matter  into  his  own  bands, 
and  in  the  year  1837,  the  last  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke'e 
government,  organized  an  Agency  in  England  for  the 
promotion  of  emigration  to  New  South  Wales,  at  the 
expense  of  our  land-fund,  fi-om  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  colony  derived 
much  benefit,  both  morally  and  otherwise,  even  from  the 
comparatively  limited  amount  of  immigration  which  that 
Agency  effected.  Under  this  arrangement  emigrant  ships 
were  despatched  successively  from  various  ports  in  England, 
from  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
North  and  South  of  Ireland,  so  as  to  distribute  the  benefit 
which  a  iVee  passage  to  Australia  implied  as  fairly  as 
possible  over  the  three  kingdoms  j  and  in  this  way  a  large 
body  of  reputable  and  valuable  free  emigrants  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Colony.  As  an  illustration  of  the  mutual 
benefit  resulting  to  the  mother  country  and  the  colony  from 
this  arrangement,  I  shall  only  mention  a  single  memorable 
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incident  of  llio  period,  of  wliicli  tlie  scene  vae  in  the  Weet 
of  Scotland,  I  had  undertaken  a  fourth  voyage  to  England 
in  the  year  1836,  to  bring  out  a  number  of  ministers  of 
religion  and  schoolmasters,  in  the  improved  circumstances 
of  the  colony,  resulting  from  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  liberal 
measures  in  connexion  with  religion  and  edncation.  I  ■was 
therefore  in  England  during  the  winter  of  1836  and  1837, 
when  one  of  those  periods  of  destitution  which  have  since 
been  of  euch  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland  had  occurred.  A  public  meeting,  which  | 
I  attended,  was  accordingly  held  on  the  subject  in  the  i 
Egyptian  Hall  in  the  Mansion  House,  London,  to  receive  I 
the  statement  of  a  Deputation  from  Scotland,  which  bad  / 
been  commissioned  to  represent  the  destitute  condition  of 
the  Highlands  uid  Islands  to  the  Government  and  the 
public,  and  especially  to  solicit  aid  from  the  Publlo  Treasury 
to  effect  a  large  emigration  from  these  localities  to  Canada. 
The  Deputation  informed  the  meeting,  however,  that, 
although  the  (government  had  given  them  a  cheque  for 
10,000/.  as  a  charitable  contribution  from  the  public  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  existing  destitution  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  there  were  no  funds  available,  in  the  Treasnry, 
for  the  promotion  of  emigration  to  any  part  of  British 
America.  Immediately  after  the  meeting,  I  waited  upon 
the  Deputation  and  informed  them  that,  although  there 
were  no  fVinds  available  for  the  promotion  of  emigration  to 
Canada  in  the  British  Treasury,  there  was  a  large  fund, 
available  for  emigration  to  Australia,  in  the  Treasury  of 
New  South  Wales,  which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  would 
amount,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1636,  to  not  less  tban 
200,000f.;  and  I  recommended  to  the  Deputation  to  urge 
upon  Lord  Glenelg  the  immediate  appropriation  of  this 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  existing  destitution  in  the  way  of 
promoting  emigration  to  that  colony  li'om  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland.    The  Deputation  were  delighted 
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with  the  idea,  &nil  immediately  waited  aj^n  Lord  Glenelg 
witli  the  information  I  had  given  them,  which,  it  seemed, 
his  Iiordehip  had  not  previoualj  receired.  The  aenal 
objections  of  office  to  the  new  idea  I  had  suggested  were, 
of  course,  urged  on  the  occasion,  to  all  of  which  my  general 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  colony,  backed 
with  the  colonial  statiatica  I  had  brought  home  with  me  to 
England,  enabled  the  Deputation  to  offer  a  satia&etory 
reply :  and  the  result  was  that  the  sanction  of  the  PriTy 
Council,  to  which  the  matter  had  to  be  referred  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  having  been  obtained,  the  an-angement  I 
had  recommended  was  carried  out  accordingly ;  eighteen 
ship-loads  of  the  destitute  Highlanders  and  Islanders, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  four  thousand  individuals,  having 
been  carried  out,  st  the  expense  of  the  colony,  and  landed 
in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  during  the  three  following 
years.  And  as  the  Highlanders  and  Islanders  are  generally  a 
semi-pastoral  people,  accustomed,  from  their  youth  up,  to 
the  peculiar  occupation  of  the  Australian  colonies,  their 
importation  was  univeraally  acceptable  to  the  colonists,  and 
proved  as  great  a  boon  to  their  adopted  country  as  their 
emigration  had  done  to  their  native  land.  They  were 
scattered  over  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  as  shepherds 
and  small  farmers ;  oue  of  them,  since  deceased,  having 
actually  attaiued  to  the  dignity  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
in  Queensland. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that,  if  an  Agency  con- 
sisting of  men  of  colonial  experience  and  general  ability,  to 
be  employed  in  the  mother  country,  had  been  created  in  the 
colony,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government,  in  the 
year  IS3S,  when  the  amount  and  appropriation  of  the  Land 
Revenue  first  attracted  genei-al  attention  in  Xew  South 
Wales,  emigration  to  the  colony  at  the  public  expense 
might  have  been  conducted  much  more  beneficially  for  all 
eoocenied  than  it  actually  was,  and  at  much  less  cost  to  the 
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public,  while  the  eDormons  evils  of  the  emigration  of  a  later 
period,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  sequel, 
would  never  have  occun'ed.  But  Sir  Kichard  Bourke,  nn? 
fortnnately,  allowed  the  proper  time  for  actioD  to  paas  unim- 
proved ;  and  the  colony  had  to  I'eap  the  bitter  fruits  of  his 
ieattention  and  neglect.  In  one  word,  although  Sir  Richard 
Bonrke  undoubt«dlf  deserves  the  highest  praise  as  a  legis- 
lator, it  was  a  man  of  energy  and  action  that  the  colony 
chiefly  required  at  the  head  of  its  government  during  the 
transoendantly  important  crisis  of  his  admioistration ;  and 
if  His  Excellency  had  only  possessed  these  requisites  and 
turned  them  to  their  proper  account,  as  he  night  unques- 
tionably  have  done  with  perfect  facility,  he  would  scarcely 
have  needed  even  a  statue  of  bronze  to  proclaim  his  merits 
and  t«  perpetuate  his  &me. 

When  about  to  proceed  to  England,  for  the  fourth  time, 
in  the  year  1836,  my  late  brother,  Mr.  Andrew  I^ang,  whom 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  requested  me  to 
engage  for  him  a  few  families  of  French  or  German  Pro- 
testant vine-dressers,  whom  be  proposed  to  settle  on  his 
estate  of  Dunmore,  Hunter's  Riter,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  and  to  whom  he  authorized  me  to  offer  a  free 
passage  out,  for  which  he  had  obtained  the  requisite  authority 
under  the  Bounty  System,  with  rations  for  themselves  and 
families  till  they  should  be  ^ble  (o  provide  for  their  own 
subsistence  from  the  produce  of  the  lapd.  They  were  each 
to  have  a  suitable  extent  of  land  for  a  small  farm,  on  a  long 
lease,  and  on  very  fovourable  terms ;  as  the  locality  in  which 
the  settlement  was  to  be  formed  consisted  of  a  tract  of 
alluvial  soil  of  the  first  quality  for  cultivation,  and  especi- 
ally, as  the  late  Dr.  Leichh^dt  h^  stated,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  being  also  ii\  ^he  immediate  vicinity  of 
steam  navigation  to  Sydney. 

I  willingly  agreed  to  undertake  this  comntission  provided 
that  I  should  ho  allowed  to  engage  ^  many  families,  as 
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woald  fill  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  and  form  a  small 
psrieh  or  commune  by  itself ;  and  provided  also  tfaat  I  should 
be  aathorized  to  carry  out  a  miniater  and  schoolmaster  along 
I  with  the  emigrants,  from  their  own  country,  and  of  their 
own  communion ;  as  I  could  not  undertake  to  introduce  into 
the  colony  a  body  of  foreigners,  without  providing  for  their 
,  religious  instruction  and  for  the  education  of  their  youth, 
\  Mr.  liang  having  agreed  to  these  conditions,  and  having 
obtained  authority  from  Sir  Richard  Bourke  for  the  impor- 
/  tation  of  fifty  families  of  foreign  vine-dressers,  on  the  usual 
■  bounty  of  the  period, — viz,  \tl,  for  every  adult  landed  in 
the  colony,  and  hi.  for  every  child  above  one  year,-^-I  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  month  of  February,  1837,  shortly  after  my 
arrival  in  London,  to  France,  iu  the  first  instance,  but  after- 
wards to  Wirtemberg,  in  Germany,  and  from  thence  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine;  and  in  these  localities  I  found  no 
difficulty,  through  the  influential  persons  to  whom  I  had 
obtained  introductions  at  Paris  and  Strasburg,  in  making 
the  requisite  preliminary  anttngements.  On  passing  down 
the  Ehine,  however,  to  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  where  it  was 
proposed  that  the  emigrants  should  embark,  I  ascertained 
that  the  Dutch  Government  would  not  allow  a  body  of 
emigrants  from  Germany  even  to  pass  through  that  country, 
unless  a  guarantee  should  be  given  by  the  British  Gxnem- 
ment  that  they  should  not  be  returned  to  it  as  panpers. 
But  as  such  a  guarantee  was  hopeless,  the  enterprise  had  to 
be  given  up,  till  it  could  be  effected  in  some  other  way. 

Having  ascertained,  however,  on  my  return  to  England, 
through  a  French  Protestant  clergyman  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
that  there  was  a  large  number  of  German  Protestant  vine- 
dressers in  that  city  and  neighbourhood,  who  had  left  their 
native  country  with  the  intention  of  emigrating  to  America, 
but  whose  fnnds  were  exhausted  from  the  heavy  expenses 
of  their  long  journey  overland,  and  their  subsequent  deten- 
tion in  Havre,  it  was  arranged  tliat  the  requisite  number  of 
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families  Bhoiild  be  eeleoted  ftom  amongst  these  emi|;ranta 
for  the  projected  vinegrowing  settlement  in  Australia. 
Witli  the  assistance  of  the  clergyman  above-mentioned. 
Captain  Bernard,  a  French  Protestant  shipmaster,  who  . 
had  relatives  in  New  South  Wales,  accordingly  selected 
forty-eight  iamilies  of  these  German  vine-dresaers,  who, 
with  the  unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  of  some  of  the 
families,  amonnted  to  two  hnndred  and  fifty  persons  alto- 
gether. This  large  party  embarked  at  Havre,  on  board  the 
French  ship  "La  Justine,"  of  which  Captain  Bernard  was 
part  owner,  and  eailedfor  Australia  under  favourable  auspices 
in  the  month  of  July,  1837.  In  addition  to  the  Grcvem- 
ment  bounty  of  15/.  for  each  adult,  and  51.  for  each  child, 
which  Captain  Bernard  was  to  receive  on  his  arrival  in  New 
South  Wales,  I  had  stipulated,  on  behalf  of  my  bi'other, 
that  he  should  be  paid  3/.  additional  for  every  adult,  as  the 
Gtovernment  bounty,  wbicb  was  afterwardB  raised  to  18i.,  - 
was  then  deemed  insufficient ;  and  to  enable  Captain  Ber- 
nard to  purchase  the  requisite  supplies  for  his  voyage,  I  bad 
drawn  upon  my  brother,  through  one  of  the  colonial  hanks 
in  London,  for  a  thousand  pounds,  against  the  Grovernment 
bounty,  which  he  had  thus  received  in  advance. 

The  Yoyf^e  proved  highly  propitious  as  far  as  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  Captain  Bernard  unfortunately  touched  for 
refreshments  and  supplies ;  for  the  Brazilian  Government 
of  the  period,  on  being  informed  of  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  the  large  body  of  valuable  emigrants  whom  he 
had  on  board,  offered  Captain  Bernard  a  large  sum — suffi- 
cient to  have  reimbursed  him  handsomely  for  all  the  expenses 
of  hia  voyage — if  he  would  only  land  them  on  the  beach, 
as  the  Imperial  Government  was  exceedingly  desirous  at 
that  time  of  forming  a  settlement  of  such  foreigners  in  the  , 
southern  provinces  of  that  vast  empire.  But  Captain  Ber- 
nard, being  a  man  of  integrity,  refused  the  offer  and  stood  . 
out  to  sea  again  with  his  passengers.     During  his  stay  at  Kio,    { 

/ 
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howeTcr,  some  interested  or  meddling  people,  from  amoDgst 
the  large  Germtm  population  of  that  city,  had  managed 
to  poison  the  minds  of  their  countiymen  on  board  the 
BVench  ship,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  tliat  they  were 
going  to  be  mode  slares  of  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  and  by 
filling  them  tritb  all  manner  of  diemal  apprehensions.  In 
this  way  they  had  succeeded  iu  persuading  the  emigrants 
not  to  pi'oceed  on  their  voyage  to  Ausli-alia,  and  had  even 
supplied  them  secretly  with  arms,  to  compel  the  captain  to 

I    return  and  land  them  at  Rio,  if  be  should  proceed  to  sea. 

i  They  bad  no  sooner,  therefore,  got  out  to  sea  than  they  rose 
en  masse,  and  insisted  on  Captain  Bernard's  putting  back 

'  with  them  to  Bio,  which  he  was  accordingly  constrained  to 
'.  do.  The  Brazilian  Grovemment,  finding  tiiat  their  object 
'  was  now  accomplished,  gave  Captain  Bernard  ouly  a  portion 
of  the  sum  they  had  oSered  him  in  the  first  instance ;  but  I 
must  do  that  gentleman  the  justice  to  state  that  he  honourably 
relieved  both  my  brother  and  myself  from  the  pecuniary 
obligation  we  had  incurred  to  facilitate  his  arraugements. 
The  non-arrival  of  this  large  body  of  experienced  vine- 
dressers was  au  irreparable  loss  to  the  colony.  I  have  as- 
certained, however,  from  a  gentleman  who  had  since  been 
residing  for  some  time  in  Rio,  that  these  German  vine- 
dressers, although  they  were  unfortunately  lost  to  Australia, 
pi-oved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their  future  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  Brazils.  They  formed  a  settlement  fbr 
the  growth  of  the  vine  in  the  mountainous  country  to  tho 
south  of  Rio,  near  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro's  summer 
palace.  They  built  a  town  also  in  their  settlement,  which 
they  called  Petropolis,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  their  settlement,  and  often  visit«d  it ; 
and  all  the  places  iu  the  neighbourhood  have  now  regular 
German  names. 

I  had  another  object  in'view,  in  my  visit  to  the  Continent 
in  1837,  besides   the  one  I  have  mentioned;    it  was   to 
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organize  a  Gefmao  FroteBtaut  Miseion  to  tbe  Aboriginoa  of   ' 
Australia  at  Moreton  Baj,     In  this  particular  object  I  was   / 
successful;    having   been  ouabled,    through    the    facilities  f 
■which  were  then  afforded  by  Lord  Glenelg,  as  Secretary  of  ' 
State  for  the  Colonics,  for  the  eBtablishment  of  Missions  to 
the  Aborigines,  to  make  the  requisite  arrangements  for  car- 
rying out  two  ordained  Lutheran  ministers,  and  twelve  lay 
missionaries,  of  whom  eight  were   manied,   from  a  Mis- 
sionary Institution  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late 
Rev,  Johannes  Gossner,  pastor  of  the  lloheiniaii  Church  in 
Berlin,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  a  zealous  and  active 
promoter  of  missions  to  the  heathen.     One  of  the  ordained 
ministerswas  to  have  been  settled  at  Hunter's  River,  as  the 
pastor  of  the  community  of  German  vinedressers  from  Havre 
de  Grace;  bnt  as  the  lattcrnever  aiTived  in  the  colony,  they 
both  proceeded  to  Moreton  Bay,  where  this  extensive  mis- 
sion was  accordingly  established  on  the  Brook  Eidron,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  settlement  of  Brisbane,  in  the  year 
1838.     I  am  sorry  to  add,  however,  that  although  the  truly  i 
Christian  men  who  formed  this  mission  unifoimly  exerted  a 
highly  satisfactory  influence  on  the  surrounding   district,  \ 
they  entirely  failed,  as  all  the  other  Australian  missions  in    1 
Kew  South  Wales  have  done  successively,  in  making  any 
permanent  feligioua  impression  upon  the  Atiorigines.     The    ' 
Government  assistance  to  these  missions  was  finally  with-   ' 
drawn  during  the  administration  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  and 
they  were  all  thenceforth  successively  broken  up.     The  lay 
missionaries  of  the  German  Mission,  however,  remained  at 
the  settlement  they  had  formed,  and  continued  to  support 
themselves  by  their  own  industry. 

It  was  a  great  blot  upon  the  administration  of  Sir  Richard 
Bonrke,  while  it  belied  his  own  previous  professions  in 
practice,  that  he  permitted  bis  government  to  be  identified 
in  any  way  with  the  Convict  Press  of  the  colony;  and  his 
man  Friday,  Mr.  Commissioner  (afterwards  Judge)  Therry, 
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came  out  with  anything  but  a  cleaa  reputation  from  that 
I    discreditable  connexion.     It  will  scarcely  be   supposed, 
from  anything  tttat  appears  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  I 
entertain  illiberal   opiaioDs  on  the  subject.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  hold  that  an  emancipated  convict  should  be  relieved 
"of  all  civil  disabilities  so  as  to  stand  in  the  eye  of  the  law  in 
:    preoisely  the  same  light  as  the  iVee  man.     But  I  hold  also 
'   that  there  are  certain  positions  in  society  into  which  he 
;  ought  not  to  intrude,  certain  offices  which  he  ought  not 
I    to  be  permitted  to  hold.      I  agree  with  Judge   Bent  in 
thinking  that  an  emancipated  convict  lawyer,  especially 
if  he  has  been  convicted  of  peijnry  or  forgery,  shonld  not 
tte  permitted  to  practise  in  courts  of  law.     I  disagree  with 
G-ovetnor  Macquari^  in  considering  such  pei'sons,  as  I  do, 
ineligible  it)T  the  magistracy.     I  disapprove  of  their  being 
employed  as  teachers  of  youth;  and  last,  but  not  least,  I 
'consider  it  absolutely  disgraceful  to  the  rulers  or  the  public 
of  any  country  to  allow  a  person  of  this  description  to  be 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  or  to  write  for  the  public  press. 

Conceiving,  therefore,  that  the  moi'al  reformation  of  the 
colony  was  absoKltely  hopeless,  while  such  an  abomination 
was  openly  permitted  to  subsist  by  the  Government  and  the 
public,  and  conceiving  also  that  the  press  itself  was  the 
proper  organ  to  vindicate  its  own  character  and  dignity, 
I  bad  no  sooner  established  the  weekly  journal  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  m  the  year  1835,  than  I  published  a 
series  of  articles  in  that  journal  to  put  down  the  intolerable 
I  nuisance  of  a  Convict  Press,  by  arraying  public  opinion 
ag^nst  It,  in  default  of  that  assistance  which  I  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  Local  Executive.  The  result  of  this 
effort  was  a  prosecution  for  libel,  in  which  I  had  the  wliole 
body  of  emancipists,  who  were  then  both  numerons  and 
wealthy,  leagued  against  me;  a  prominent  person  of  this 
class,  of  profligate  habits,  being  the  leader  of  the  corps,  and 
the  treasurer  of  tho  fund  which  was  raised  by  the  body  to 
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rnin  me  by  due  course  of  law;  and  the  late  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  and  anoliier  of  the  ablest  memberB  of  the  colonial 
bar,  being  retuued  for  the  prosecution.  On  being  called 
on  to  show  cauae  before  the  three  jndgea,  sitting  in  banco, 
whj  a  criminal  prosecatiMt  should  not  lae  instituted  against 
me,  I  addressed  the  court  in  a  speech,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  together  with  the  article  on  which  the  prosecn-  |, 
tion  was  founded,  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  Xo.  IV.;  I 
entering  into  the  rationale  of  the  case  at  considerable  length, 
which  I  deemed  it  better  to  do  myself  than  to  entrust  to  a  ' 
profesBional  barrister.  At  the  close  of  my  address,  wbich 
was  delivered  in  a  crowded  Court,  to  a  most  attentire 
audience,  I  was  complimented  by  one  of  the  barristers  who 
were  present,  bat  who  told  me  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had 
mis-timed  my  speech,  which  he  thongbt  I  ought  to  have 
reserved  for  the  triaL  I  thought  otherwise,  however;  for 
I  foresaw  that  if  public  opinion  should  be  declai'ed  in  my 
favour,  there  would  be  no  trial  at  all.  And  the  result 
proved  that  I  was  not  mistaken;  for  as  the  case  had  exciled 
intense  interest,  and  as  I  had  completely  sacceeded  in  car- 
rying the  reputable  portion  of  the  public  along  with  me, 
the  worthy  prosecutor  and  his  emancipist  friends  deemed  it  , 
expedient  not  to  go  on  with  the  trial,  although  the  judges  | 
had  granted  the  rule  for  it;  and  the  Convict  Press  of  the  , 
colony  was  thenceforth  annihilated.  This  was  the  last 
struggle  in  New  South  Wales  between  the  two  antagonistic 
principles  that  had  beeu  marshalling  their  forces  against  each 
other  for  the  previous  twenty-five  years.  From  that  period 
the  emancipists,  gradually  diminishing  both  in  numbers  and 
in  comparativewealthfhave  long  since  disappearedaltogether, 
as  a  separate  and  organized  body,  fh)m  the  face  of  society. 

There  was  another  important  struggle,  in  which  I 
deemed  it  expedient  to  engage,  during  the  administration  of 
Sir  Richard  Bourke,  for  the  establishment  of  a  moral 
ascendancy  in  New  South  Wales.     A  vile  system  of  con- 
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cubinage  had  till  then  been  exteneively  prevalent  among  both 
classes  of  colonial  society,  and  public  opinion  wae  too  feeble, 
I    and  the  influence  of  religion  too  little  felt,  to  put  it  down. 
'    In  Iheso  circum stances,  I  published  in  the  weekly  journal 
I  have  already  referred  to,  a  series  of  portraits  of  colonial 
.    delinquents  of  this  description — some  in  prose  and  others  id 
rhyme — which  could  be  easily  identified,  and  in  which  the 
powers  of  ridicule  were  invoked  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  virtue. 
One  of  these  (see  Appendix,  !No.  Y.)  led  to  certain  legal 
proceedings,  in  which  the  nominal  editor  of  the  paper — who 
would  not  allow  me  to  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  the 
article,  as  the  judge  before  whom  the  matter  at  issue  was 
to  come  sympathized  with  the  offender,  and  was  known  to  be 
perfectly  rabid  in  the  matter— was  fined  a  hundred  pounds, 
I  and  to  be  imprisoned  til!  it  should  be  paid.     The  fine  was 
I    paid  h^  the  public  in  a  few  hours,  and  notwithstanding  its 
'    imposition,  the  system  of  colonial  concubinage  unquestion- 
ably  sustained   a  heavy  blow  and   great  discouragement 
throughont  the   colony.     In   numerous  instances,  persons 
who  had  been  living  long  in  that  exceptionable  state  got 
married — solne,  doubtless,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  others, 
it  may  be,  from  the  fear  of  exposure.     In  short,  there  are 
,•    states  of  society  in  which  the  man  who  would  honestly  pro- 
mote the  moral  welfare  and  advancement  of  his  fellow-men, 
must  lay  his  account  with  running  considerable  risks;  for 
otherwise  he  will  achieve  no  important  victory. 

The  crowning  act  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  administration 
was  the  establishment  of  religious  equality  throughout  the 
colony  by  the  General  Church  Act  of  1836,  After  sub- 
mitting the  measure  to  Lord  Glenelg,  who  was  the  Princi- 
pal Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  obtaining  his 
Lordship's  cordial  approval  of  it,  it  waa  passed  by  the 
I^egislative  Council  of  that  year.  The  principle  of  the 
measure  was  that  any  minister  of  religion,  to  whatever 
church  or  religious  denomination  ho  might  belong,  should 
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be  enlitled  to  a  salary  from  the  Public  Treasury  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  pounde  a  year,  according  as  his  congrega- 
tion should  consist  of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
souls.     This  act  continued  in  force  till  the  year  1862,  whety    / 
an  act  prohibiting  all  future  contributions  from  the  State    ; 
for  the  support  of  religion,  but  continuing  their  respectiw 
aalanes  to  those  who  had  previously  held  them,  was  passed 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  Colony,  and  is  now  the  law  of  thd  . 
land.     His  Excellency's  efforts  in  behalf  of  general  educa- 
catiou  were  equally  zealous,  but  not  so  successful. 

A  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  was  taken  on 
two  separate  occasions  during  the  government  of  Sir 
Bichard  Bourke— the  first  in  the  year  1833,  when  the  total 
population  amounted  to  60,861  ;  and  the  second  in  the 
year  1836,  when  it  amounted  to  77,096,  The  estimated 
population  of  the  colony  in  December,  1837,  was  85,267. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
interior  of  the  Australian  continent  was  much  extended 
during  the  government  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  idea  entertained  by  Major  (afterwards  Sir 
Thomas)  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor- General  of  New  South 
Wales,  that  an  outlet  existed  for  the  waters  of  the  interior 
to  the  north-westward,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  a 
joui-ney  of  discovery  iu  that  direction,  in  the  year  1831, 
immediately  after  General  Darling  left  the  colony;  the 
petty  jealousies  which  were  unhappily  allowed  to  influence 
the  operations  of  the  colonial  government  having  previonsly 
precluded  Mtyor  Mitchell  from  attempting  to  uscertaiA  by 
actual  examination  the  correctness  of  his  conjecture.  Major 
Mitchell's  expedition,  was  unfortunate  in  its  issue.  A.depSt 
was  formed  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  at  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  provisions  intended  for  the  expedition  was; 
deposited  under  the  chaise  of  two  convict  servants:  in  the 
absence,  however,  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  the  two  men  ■ 
were   speared'  by  the   natives,  and  the  provisions  either 
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carried  off  or  destroyed.  Major  Mitchell  was  thai-efore 
obliged  to  return  to  the  colony  much  sooner  than  he  hod 
expected,  and  without  accompliBhing  the  main  object  of  his 
journey.     Considerable  light,  however,  was  thrown  on  the 

geographical  conrorniation  of  the  Auatralian  continent  by 
this  expedition.  It  was  ascertained,  for  iaatance,  that  the 
dividing  range,  which  separates  the  interior  waters  flowing 
ultimately  in  a  northerly  from  those  flowing  ultimately  in 
a  southerly  direction,  was  considerably  farther  to  the  north- 
ward than  had  previously  been  supposed;  the  rivers  Gwydir 
and  Dumaresq,  or,  aa  they  were  called  by  the  natives,  the 
JCtndur  and  the  Karaula,  which  Mr.  Cunningham  had  dis- 
covered flowing  is  a  north-wealerly  direction,  having  been 
ascertained  to  alter  their  course,  and  to  Sow  afterwards  to 
the  southward  and  westward.  It  was,  therefore,  now 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  river  Darling  waa  the  common 
receptacle  for  the  various  streams  that  rise  on  the  western 
declivity  of  tho  monntains  that  run  parallel  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  continent — the  Macqunrie,  the  Castlereagh,  the  Peel, 
and  the  two  rivers  discovered  by  Mr.  Cunningham;  Major 
Mitchell's  conjecture  in  regard  to  tho  northern  waters  still 
remaining  to  be  verified  by  future  discovery. 

In  tho  year  1835,  Major  Mitchell  was  directed  by  Sir 
Richard  Bourke  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  of  discovery 
to  the  western  interior,  to  trace  the  Darling  river,  which 
had  been  discovered  by  Captain  Stnrt  in  the  year  1828, 
and  traced  by  that  talented  officer  for  about  ninety  miles 
in  a  sontherly  direction  towards  its  unknown  outlet.  Cap- 
tain Sturt,  it  will  be  recollected,  bad  subsequently  dis- 
covered the  outlet  of  another  river  on  nearly  the  same 
meridian,  when  sailing  down  the  Murray  river  to  the  Lake 
Alexandrina,  very  far  to  the  southward;  and  the  problem 
to  be  solved  by  Major  Mitchell's  expedition  was  whether 
this  river  was  the  Darling. 

M^or  Mitchell  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction  JVom 
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Boree,  a  graziDg-station  to  the  westward  of  the  settiement 
of  Bathuret,  along  the  Bogau  river,  or  New  Tear's  Creek 
of  Captain  Sturt,  till  it  emptied  itself  into  the  Darling, 
Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Bogau,  he  found  moderately 
good  land,  with  abnndauce  of  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
as  well  as  of  usefiil  forest  timber.  The  Darling  he  found 
impracticable  for  navigation  in  that  part  of  its  course;  but 
he  succeeded  in  tracing  it  for  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
southward,  from  the  point  where  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Bogan;  leaving  onlj  a  hundred  and  thii-ty  miles  of  its 
farther  course,  to  the  point  where  it  was  supposed  to  empty 
itself  into  the  Murray,  unexplored.  The  valley  of  the 
Darling  is  subject  to  inundations;  and  these,  from  the  long 
course  which  the  river  pursues  to  tho  southward,  and  from 
its  being  the  general  receptacle  of  the  western  waters,  are 
frequent  and  extensive.  In  general  it  is  unpromising 
enough  in  its  appearance;  but  as  Major  Mitchell  discovered 
no  fewer  than  thirty-two  new  varieties  of  grass  in  the 
course  of  his  expedition,  thirty  of  which  were  found  in 
the  vall«y  of  the  Darling,  it  affords  considerable  facilities 
for  the  settlement  and  subsistence  of  a  pastoral  population. 
There  is  now  a  whole  series  of  sheep  and  cattle  stations, 
with  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  on  its  banks. 

In  the  year  1836,  Major  Mitchell  was  again  dii'CCted  by 
Sir  Richard  Bourke  to  proceed  to  the  interior,  to  follow  up 
tho  discoveries  of  his  former  journey,  by  tracing  the  Darling 
for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  and  afterwards  to  explore 
the  Murray  river  on  his  return  to  the  colony.  Having 
accordingly  struck  across  the  country  by  a  diiferent  route 
from  the  one  he  had  pursued  in  his  former  expedition,  and 
formed  an  encampment  near  the  junction  of  the  Murray  and 
Murrumbidgee  rivers,  Major  Mitchell  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  Darling  for  the  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  its  course 
which  he  had  previously  left  unexplored,  aud  thereby 
verified  the  conjecture  of  Captain  Sturt,  by  identifying  the 
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river  which  that  intelligent  explorer  had  found  emptjing 
itself  into  the  MuiTay  in  the  year  1831,  with  the  stream 
which  he  had  discovered  so  far  to  the  northward  in  1828, 

In  the  second  part  of  his  journey,  when  tracing  the 
Murray  towards  its  source  in  the  aouth-eastem  angle  of 
j  the  continent  of  Australia,  Major  Mitchell  diBCOvered  a 
■  splendid  tract  of  country,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
.  Australia  Felix,  and  which  now  constitutes  the  colony  of 
i  Victoria — a  tract  of  country  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain,  fasrinating  in  its  general  aspect, 
travei-sed  by  numerous  perennial  streams,  and  equally 
adapted  to  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  this  discovery, 
must  be  content  to  shai-e  the  honour  of  having  discovered 
and  made  known  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  this 
highly  eligible  tract  of  country,  with  certain  other  and  less 
distingniBhed  explorers.  Not  to  mention  the  important  and 
unrewarded  expedition  of  Messrs,  Hovell  and  Hume,  who 
discovered  and  crossed  the  three  rivers  whose  united  watera 
form  the  Murray, — the  Hume,  the  Ovens,  and  the  GouN 
bnm, — and  who  also  discovered  and  traversed  the  inter- 
vening tract  of  rich  pastoral  country  between  the  Goulburn 
river  and  the  present  site  of  Melbourne;  the  late  Mr.  Batman, 
a  native  of  Parramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,  then  residing  in 
Tasmania,  had  crossed  over  from  that  island  to  Port  Phillip, 
in  the  year  1834,  in  search  of  pasture  on  the  mainland  for 
the  surplus  stock  of  the  island,  and  had  discovered  the  open 
pastoral  country,  of  which  the  tract  subsequently  discovered 
by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  was  merely  a  continuation,  for 
many  miles  to  the  westward,  both  of  Melbourne  and  Gee- 
long.  Numerous  adTcnturers  from  Tasmania  had  accord- 
ingly crossed  over  to  Port  Phillip  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  in  the  year  1835;  so  that  before  Sir  Thomas  had 
reached  Australia  Felix  at  all,  thei-e  were  actually  200 
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persona  from  Tasmania  with  30,000  sheep  and  numerouB 
cattle  and  horses,  actually  settled  to  the  westward  of  Mel-  / 
bourne  and  Geelong,  I  happened  to  be  in  Tasmania  myself 
in  November,  1835,  and  found  both  ends  of  the  Island 
ringing  with  the  tidings  of  the  splendid  discoveries  on  the 
opposite  coast,  the  noble  tracts  of  country  that  had  been 
traversed  to  the  westward  of  Geelong,  and  the  numerous  ' 
Joint  Stock  Companies  that  had  been  actually  formed  In 
the  island  to  acquire  landed  property  in  the  newly  dis- 
covered eonntry,  and  to  occupy  it  extensively  with  sheep 
and  cattle.  For  certain  learned  lawyers,  whose  cupidity 
had  got  the  better  of  their  judgment,  had  actually  drawn 
up  regular  parchment  deeds,  which  were  duly  signed,  sealed,  i 
and  delivered,  whereby  it  was  pretended  that  millions  of 
acres  of  the  richest  land  in  Port  Phillip  had  been  conveyed  1 
to  them  by  the  black  natives  for  a  few  blankets,  a  few 
knives  and  hatchets,  and  a  few  hundredweights  of  flour. 
All  the  Europeaa  Governments  in  modern  times  that  have 
formed  colonies  among  uncivilized  tribes,  have  uniformly 
regarded  the  Aborigines  of  the  countries  they  have  thus 
colonized  as  in  a  state  of  pupillage,  or  as  wards  in  Chan- 
cery, and  have  refused  to  recognize  any  alleged  bai^ains  of 
this  kind  between  the  natives  and  their  own  subjects;  and 
the  Americans  of  the  United  States  have  wisely  followed 
the  example.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  thai  so  acute  a 
lawyer  as  Sir  Richai-d  Bourke  would  permit  such  claims  to 
be  recognized  within  the  bounds  of  his  government,  although, 
as  was  alleged  at  the  time,  they  had  been  connived  at  and 
supported  by  the  Governor  of  TsBmauia.  On  a  reference 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  respective  purchasers  from 
the  natives  were  allowed — in  land  to  be  purchased  from  the 
Government  by  public  auction — the  full  value  of  the  various 
articles  which  they  had  given  in  barter  to  the  natives,  to 
the  amount,  at  their  own  estimate,  of  7000^.;  and  Port  - 
Philiip  was  accordingly  taken  possessipu  of  by  Sir  Bichard,     , 
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aa  a  dependency  of  Kew  South  Wales,  and  a  regular 
GoTemment  eBtablishment  was  formed  in  tlie  month  of 
^  October,  1836.  It  is  now,  eince  the  1st  of  July,  18S1,  a 
I  separate  and  distinct  colony,  with  a  population  of  npwards 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  sonls,  while  its  capital,  Mel- 
bourne, which  by  thff  census  of  1851,  had  23,143  inhabi- 
tants, has  now  a  population  of  upwards  of  130,000  seals. 
With  the  exception  of  San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  of 
which  the  origin  and  histoi'y  are  remarkably  exceptional, 
there  is  no  city,  even  in  the  United  States,  which  has  ever 
accumulated  so  large  a  popalation  in  so  short  a  time. 

So  early  in  the  administration  of  Sir  Bichard  Bourke  as 
the  year  1832,  the  Right  Honourable  Spring  Rice,  after- 
wards Lord  Monteagle,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  directed  Sir  Richard  Bourke  to  place  upon 
the  estimates  of  the  Colony  for  the  year  1833,  the  sum  of 
I  500/.,  as  a  salary  for  a  British  resident  in  Kew  Zealand — 
'  an  office  which  was  long  held  by  the  lat«  James  Bnsby, 
I  Esq.,  and  was  regularly  borne  upon  the  Treasury  of  New 
,  South  Wales  till  New  Zealand  became  a  separate  and  inde- 
■pendent  colony  in  the  year  1841.  The  cii-cumsfance  was 
loudly  complained  of  at  the  time  by  the  liberal  portion  of 
the  community,  and  it  never  failed  to  excite  the  almost 
indignation,  as  being  the  badge  of  a  degrading  servitude  for 
the  whole  Colony  under  the  autocrat  in  Downing  Street^ 
at  all  the  public  meetings  that  were  held  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Colony  during  the  government  of  Sir  Richard 
Bourke,  to  petition  the  Imperial  Government  for  free  insti- 
tutions and  a  Representative  Legislature.  Bat,  chiefly 
through  the  opposing  influences  that  were  brought  to  hear 
against  the  measure  in  the  Colony  itself,  this  boon  or  con- 
cession was  not  granted  by  the  Imperial  Government,  even 
in  a  modified  form,  till  ten  years  thereafter,  or  in  the  year 
1842,  during  the  administration  of  His  Excellency's  sue- 
cessor,  Sir  George  Gipps. 
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STATE  AND  FBOOBE8S   OF   THE   COLONY    DOBINQ   THE 
GOVEBNHENT  OF  BIB  GSOBGE   GIPFS. 

Imp^ter,  Iracnndna,  ineiorabilis,  aoer. — Hos. 

If  tho  Governors  of  New  South  Wales,  from  and  after 
the  period  of  Governor  Macquarie,  are  in  comparison 
with  their  predecessors  of  the  Primitive  and  Secondare/ 
formations,  to  be  considered  as  the  Transition  Series  of 
that  colony,  the  first  two  of  this  series — viz.  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane  and  Sir  Ralph  Darling — may  be  referred  to  the 
Eocene  period  in  which  the  number  of  free  emigrants,  as 
compared  with  the  convict  and  emancipated  convict  classes 
of  the  colony,  was  comparatively  small ; 

ran  nantes  in  gni^te  vasto. 

To  continue  the  metaphor,  the  period  of  Sir  Richard 
Bourke's  government  may  be  regarded  as  the  Miocene 
period,  during  which  the  proportion  of  free  emigrants, 
although  they  had  not  yet  obtained  the  preponderance, 
had  greatly  increased ;  but  the  government  of  Sir  Geoi^e 
Gipps,  with  that  of  his  successors,  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  and 
Sir  William  Denison,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Pliocene  i 
period,  during  which  the  free  emigrant  and  native  bom 
colonists  vastly  outnumbered  the  other  classes,  and  in 
which  all  the  more  prominent  traces  of  the  convict  origin 
of  the  colony  disappeared. 

The  ninth  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  Sir 
Geoi^e  Gipps,  who  entered  upon  his  office  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1838  ;  the  government  having  been  administered 
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(luriug  the  iaterregmtm  that  ensued  on  the  departure  of 
Sir  Bichsrd  Bourke  on  the  5th  of  December,  1837,  by 
Colonel  Sno(]grass-<-a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  SnodgrasB, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Paisley,  and  the  hero  of  St,  Sebaa- 
tiau,  in  Spain — as  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Sir  Geoi^e  Gipps  was,  of  course,  a  military  man. 
Where,  indeed,  is  the  talent  for  governing  men  so  likely 
to  be  found  as  in  those  services — the  army  and  navy — 
in  which  men,  not  excluding  even  those  in  authority,  are 
governed  into  mere  machines,  and  not  unfrequently  de- 
nuded in  the  process  of  some  at  least  of  the  nobler  attri- 
butes of  humanity  ?  He  bad  attained  the  rank  of  Captain 
in  the  Engineers,  when  h.e  became  private  Secretary  to 
Lord  Auckland  ;  and  through  that  Inteiiest,  seconded  by 
his  own  undoubted  ability,  he  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  Three  Commissioners  who  were  sent  out  to  investigate 
the  afeirs  of  Canada,  previons  to  the  Canadian  outbreak 
of  1837. 

Sir  George  Gipps  had  evidently  received  a  superior 
education  ;  on  which  he  had  diligently  superinduced  a 
large  stock  of  valuable  general  knowledge.  Confusedly 
superior,  both  in  intellect  and  acquirements  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  he  had  a  keen  perception  of  what  was 
1  nght  both  in  argument  and  in  ponduct,  together  with  a 
1  nervous  style  and  a  i-eady  elocution  ;  vid  his  powers  of 
\  Barcasm,  as  a  public  speaker,  were  of  no  mean  order.  In 
ehoi-t,  among  the  old  wives  of  the  old  Nominee  Council 
that  continued  to  drag  on  a  sort  of  vegetative  life  during 
the  fii'st  five  years  of  his  administration.  Sir  Geoi^e  Gipps 
was — like  Saul  among  tbo  people — higher  than  all  of 
them  from  the  shoulders  upwards.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  a  subject  of  general  complaint  that  he  was  rude  and 
repulsive  in  his  manners,  arbitrary  in  his  disposition,  and 
overbearing  in  bis  demeanour.  His  moral  sense  also  was 
somewhat  obtuse  ;  and  he  was  i-emarkably  deficient  in  the 
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£nor  feelings  and  relentings  of  humanity.  His  inferiors 
Tegarded  him  rather  with,  fear  than  -with  respect  and 
reverence ;  and  while  ho  succeeded  in  making  many 
enemies,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  made  any  friends. 

With  all  bis  acknowledged  mental  qualities,  Sir  George 
Gipps  was  of  an  essentially  narrow  and  diminutive  mind 
— incapable  of  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  either  of 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  his  own  position,  or  of  the 
interests  of  those  whom  he  had  been  commissioned  to  govern.    . 
In  matters  of  government,  he  was  a  man  of  but  one  idea,   | 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  colony,  that  idea  was  an  egre-  ' 
gionely  vrrong  one.  f 

The  leading  maxim  of  Sir  George  Gipps — the  grand 
secret  indeed  of  his  government — was,  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  and  the  chief  praise  of  a  govemor  to  transfer  the 
money  of  the  people,  as  largely  as  possihle,  into  the  Pnblic 
Treasury.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  the  colony  as  a  sort 
of  milch  cow,  of  which  all  the  milk  that  could  be  extracted 
from  her,  whether  by  coaxing  or  by  cudgelling,  was  to  be 
poured  into  the  Government  pail.  And  if  it  had  been 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  sparing  the  cow,  *'In  that  case  you 
will  starve  the  calf,"  .he  would  have  replied — using  a 
favourite,  although  rather  inelegant,  but  sufficiently  cha- 
racteristic, phrase  of  his  own — "He  did  not  care  Jive 
farthings  for  the  calf,  provided  the  cow  could  only  be  made 
to  give  him  her  milk." 

The  discovery  of  a  splendid  tract  of  available  country  in 
the  district  of  Port  Phillip,  towards  the  close  of  the 
administration  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  had  excited  a  strong 
spirit  of  emigration  to  the  colony  generally,  and  especially 
to  that  part  of  it,  in  the  mother  country;  for  it  must  be 
home  in  mind  that,  until  the  mouth  of  July,  1851,  Port 
Phillip  was  merely  a  portion  of  New  South  Wales. 
HiimerouB  emigrants  of  a  superior  class  in  society  emigrated 
to  the  colony,  to  settle  as  stockholders,  agriculturists,  and 
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mei'chants,  carryiog  oat  with  them  &  comparatively  large 
unount  of  British  capital ;  and  ae  emigration  at  the  public 
expense  was  in  the  meantime  pursued  on  a  large  Bcale,  in 
ooDsequence  of  the  iucreased  producliTeness  of  the  land 
fund,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  labour,  the  general 
population  was  doubled  by  means  of  immigration  excla- 
sively,  within  a  very  few  years. 

In  such  circumstancea — with  numerous  respectable 
families  irom  the  mother  couutrj  airivtug  in  the  colony, 
and  many  of  them  living  jn,i^nts  till  they  could  obtain 
land  to  settle  on,  or  town  allotments  on  which  to  erect 
dwelling-bouses  or  stores — it  was  obvionaly  the  bonnden 
duty  of  the  Local  Government  to  facilitate  the  settlement 
of  these  families,  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  snitable  land 
for  cultivation,  and  town  allotments  of  sufficient  e'xtent  for 
their  respective  purposes,  at  a  reasonable  ral«,  and  without 
delay ;  for  nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  a  colony  than  the  speedy  and 
comfortable  settlement  of  respectable,  virtuous,  and  indns- 
trious  families  and  individuals  in  its  territory.  But  in  order, 
I  presume,  to  fill  the  Government  Treasuiy,  and  thereby  to 
excite  the  wonderment  and  secure  the  applause  of  ignorant 
and  misjudging  people,  including  the  great  autocrat  of  all 
the  colonies  himself,  Sir  George  Gipps  adopted  a  policy, 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  waste  land  and  town  allotments, 
as  heartless  on  the  one  hand  as  it  proved  short-sighted  and 
suicidal  on  the  other.  For,  as  if  the  Government  itself 
bad  been  one  of  the  class  which  its  own  impolitic  measures 
speedily  called  into  existence, — a  mere  land-shark, — every 
petty  and  contemptible  expedient  was  forthwith  employed, 
to  give  a  fictitious  value  to  the  land  and  building  allotments 
which  the  Government  had  to  sell,  and  to  cozen  the  un- 
fortunate emigrants  out  of  their  money. 

The  first  expedient  employed  for  this  purpose  was  to 
throw  into  the  market  only  a  small  quantity  of  land  and 
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town  allotmenta  in  proportion  to  the  well-known  demand. 
By  this  means,  the  unfortunate  emigrants,  who  were 
necessitated  to  obtain  laud  or  building  allotments  at  any 
cost,  were  virtually  compelled  to  bid  against  each  other, 
till  the  price  of  both,  reached  an  enormous  amount  ;  white 
the  Governor  and  his  man  Friday,  the  superintendent  of 
Port  Phillip,'  doubtless  laughed  outright  at  the  success 
of  their  artfal  dodge.  But  the  emigrants  were  in  the 
mean  time  crippled  in  tbeir  means,  involved  in  debt,  and 
in  many  instances  eventually  ruined,  while  tnilliuns  of 
acres  of  the  richest  land  around  them  were  lying  utterly 
waste !  Mr.  Richard  Howitt,  a  member  of  a  well-known 
literary  Quaker  family  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  who  went 
out  to  settle  among  the  first  emigrants  to  Port  Phillip,  , 
but  who  left  the  country  in  disgust  after  a  few  years'  ' 
trial,  on  finding  that  he  had  been  all  but  ruined,  in 
the  very  midst  of  all  the  elements  of  plenty  and  pro-  ' 
sperity,  through  the  absurd  policy  of  the  Local  Grovem- 
ment  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  waste  lands,  published 
a  work,  in  which  he  details  his  own  bitter  experience  on 
the  subject,  and  in  which  the  reader  will  find  that  these 
statements  are  by  no  means  exaggerated.* 

Another  expedient  of  the  policy  of  Sir  George  Gipps 
was  to  place  a  high  upset  price  npon  all  town  allotments 
—I  do  not  mean  in  towns  already  formed  and  well  in- 
habited, in  which  case  the  practice  was  undoubtedly  right 
and    proper,*  but    in   towns    which  existed   at  the   time 

■  Charlea  Joseph  Latiobe,  Ssq.,  Lieatenant-QovemoT  of  Fort  • 
Pbillip,  irhile  It  oontinned  to  be  a  part  of  New  South  Wales.  At  a 
pablio  meeting  in  Melbourne,  this  gentleman  modeatl;  deaoribed 
himself  aa  a,  person  irbose  highest  ambition  it  itbb  to  plaj  "  second 
fiddle  "  to  Sir  Qeorga  Gippa.  At  all  events,  he  was  qnite  incapable 
of  playing  a  first  fiddle  anywhere,  and  especially  where  he  was, 

*  First  Impressiona  of  Anstralia  Felix.    By  Biohord  Hewitt. 

),  the  npaet  price  foi  land  id  the  city  of  Sydney  has 
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only  OD  the  map,  or  wero  merely  in  tlje  first  etages  of 
I  their  existence.  For  esample,  300/.  au  acre  was  the 
j  opeet  price,  almost  from  the  very  first,  for  towu  allot- 
'  ments  in  Melbourne  and  Geelong,  in  the  district  of  Port 
Phillip.  The  evil  consequences  of  this  injudicious  policy, 
in  addition  to  the  serious  evil  of  crippling  the  emigrants, 
by  draining  them  of  their  available  means,  were  twofold ; 
1st.  The  allotments  actually  purchased  in  these  towns 
vere,  in  nnmei-ous  instances,  cut  up,  by  the  calculating 
speculator  who  purchased  them,  into  insignificant  frag- 
ments, to  be  resold  to  a  humbler  class  of  purchasers  at  an 
exorbitant  pi-ofit;  and  numerous  narrow  lanes  and  caU  de 
sac  wore  thus  formed,  in  which  the  lahouriug  population,  by 
whom  the  buildings  erected  on  these  fragmentary  allot- 
ments were  chiefly  inhabited,  wei-e  very  soon  almost  as 
densely  crowded  together  as  in  some  of  the  largest  capital 
cities  or  manufacturing  towns  of  Europe— an  aiTange- 
ment  which,  in  a  compai-atively  warm  climate  like  that  of 
New  South  Wales,  constitutes  a  perfect  nursery  of  fever,  and 
other  forms  of  contagious  or  epidemical  disease.  2ndly, 
Knowing  people  bought  large  suburban  allotments,  which 
they  obtained  at  a  comparatively  low  price — at  21.  or  51, 
an  acre — beyond  the  limits  of  Sir  George  Gipps'  towns ; 
and  cutting  them  up  into  half-acre  or  quarter-acre  allot- 
ments, immediately  advertised  other  towns,  as  rivals  to 
the  Governor's,  in  their  immediate  usighbourhood.  Hence 
'  it  is  that  all  the  principal  towns,  of  the  era  of  the 
government  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  from  Geelong  and 
Portland,  iu  latitude  38°  south,  to  Brisbane  and  Ipswich, 
in  the  Moreton  Bay  country,  in  latitude  27°  south,  ro- 
semble   respectively    so    many    hens    and    chickens,    each 

long  been  lOOOE.  an  acre ;  but  nobod;  thinka  this  too  mnch,  as  the 
cnmparatiTBty  dense  population  of  the  city  bee  given  an  eitraordinaiy 
value  to  all  biulding-groaud  either  in  or  near  it. 
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consietmg  of  a  larger  town  in  the  centre,  vith  a  number 

of  smaller  ones  all  round  it.  In  this  way,  the  peculiar 
ftdvantagee  of  towns — the  concentration  of  the  population 
within  a  reaaonable  space,  and  the  consequent  ability  of  the 
inhabitants  to  provide  for  themselveB  all  the  requisite  public 
improvements  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost — are  lost  on 
the  one  hnnd,  while  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  couutry — 
distance  aud  discomfort — ai'e  entailed  upon  the  community  on 
the  other.' 

In  those  colonial  towns,  moreover,  that  owe  their  origin 
to    Sir  George    Grippe,  there  is    no    public  square  to  be  \    " 
found,  whether  for  die  ornament  of  the  place,  or  for  the    \  ' 
health  or  recreation  of  the  people.     The  great  continental     \ 
island  of  Australia,  it  seems,  was  too  small,  in  his  Excel- 
lency's estimation,   for  such  reservations  for    public   par- 
poses,  flo  long  as  the  ground  could  be  cut  up  into  town 
allotments,  and  sold  by  public  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Treasury  1 

*  The  EngljBli  reader  iaa7  perbapa  consider  this  a  veiy  Bmall  and 
nnimportant  matter  on  whioh  to  found  an  objeotion  to  the  policy  of 
any  Goreraor,  or  repreHentative  of  Majesty  in  the  Coloniea ;  but  it  is 
a  very  important  matter  ta  tlie  colomal  commnnity  alter  all.  For 
example,  a  mmister  of  religion  of  any  commaDiou,  a  medical  man,  or 
CTBD  a  lawyer,  will  be  able  to  extend  hie  servioeB  over  three  times 
the  nnmbsr  of  peoi^e  in  a  compact  little  town,  compared  with  the 
nnmber  to  which  he  could  do  doty  in  any  of  theae  departments  of 
professional  labour,  in  a  iiamber  of  insi^ificaot  little  TiUages, 
Bitnated  at  considerable  distances  from  each  othei'.  In  the  former 
csae,  therefore,  the  people  will  be  better  supphed  in  all  tbese  par- 
tioulars,  and  at  a  compaiatirely  small  cost  to  themselves ;  while  the 
oomibrt  of  the  community  and  the  iotereets  of  morality  and  religion 
will  be  correepondingl]'  advanced.  The  reader  oan  eaaily  purgae  the 
idea  in  the  article  of  procaring  a  supply  of  water  for  a  compact  little 
town,  in  that  of  secaring  good  streets  or  coada,  and  in  that  of  light- 
ing it  at  the  public  expense.  How  are  snoh  things  as  these  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  number  of  insignificant  little  viUages  P  The  fact 
is,  nobody  thinks  of  them  in  sach  places,  and  the  commnnity  sDstains 
the  loEE. 
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Ancient  hbtoiy  informs  ns  that,  wlien  Cfras,  King  of 
Fereia,  was  preparing  to  subjugate  the  loni^i  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  certain  Lacedemonian  envoys,  whose  in- 
flnence  the  Ionian  cities  had  solicited  on  the  occasion, 
endeavonred  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose  by  threaten- 
ing him,  in  the  event  of  his  persisting,  with  the  high  dis- 
pleasure of  their  powerful  State,  Cyrus,  it  seems,  had 
asked  some  Greek  refugees  at  his  Court  who  the  Lacede- 
monians were,  and  what  sort  of  government  they  had ;  and 
having  thus  obtained  some  insight  into  the  nature  and 
workings  of  popular  government,  he  told  the  envoys  in 
reply — alluding  of  course  to  their  popular  assemblies,  which 
I  were  then  held  in  public  squares — "  That  he  never  should 
fear  men  who  had  a  square  in  the  midst  of  their  city,  in 
which  they  met  together  to  practise  mutual  falsehood  and 
deception  ;  and  that,  if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  health,  lie  hoped  to  afford  the  Spartans  more  domestic 
reasons  of  complaint,  than  his  military  preparations  against 
the  Greeks  of  Asia.'"  Whether  Sir  George  Gipps  had  a 
similar  reason  for  his  dislike  to  squares  in  Australian 
towns  I  cannot  tell  \  but  the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  is  only 
the  more  remarkable,  as,  not  to  mention  the  practice  in 
England,  he  bad  visited  both  Portuguese  or  Spanish,  and 
American  cities,  in  which  it  is  universal.  The  Largo  da 
Santa  Anna,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Washington  Sguare, 
in  Philadelphia,  are  noble  reservations  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities ;  and  reservations 
of  a  similar  kiud  are  surely  equally  desirable  in  the  warm 
climate  of  New  South  Wales.  The  inhabitants  of  Sydney 
are  indebted  for  the  reservation  oi  Hyde  Park,  in  their  city, 
to  Governor  Macquarie,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
73rd  Regiment,  who  cleared  the  land  for  it.  Had  Sir  Geoi-ge 
Gipps  had  that  land  to  work  upon,  he  would  most  certainly 

'  Hi(itor7  of  Greece.    By  John  Gillies,  LL.D.,  i.  327. 
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have  cnt  it  up  into  town  allotments,  and  eold  them  for  the 
benefit  of  tho  TreasnTj. 

The  extensive  emigration  which  had  taken  place  to  New 
South  Wales  during  the  first  Tour  years  of  the  adminiatra- 
tion  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  was  attended  with  an  extraor- 
dinary influx  of  British  capital,  is  addition  to  the  lat^e 
amounts  that  bad  been  carried  oat  individually  by  the  more  , 
respectable  clasa  of  emigrants.  The  Bank  of  New  South  I 
Wales,  thejlrst  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  colony,  had  I 
been  formed  in  tho  year  1816,  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Macquarie ;  and  the  Bank  of  Australia,  under 
that  of  General  Darling,  in  the  year  1826.  These  establish- 
ments had  been  found  sufiicient  for  the  monetary  purposes 
of  tho  colony  for  eight  or  nine  years  thereaftei';  but,  in  the 
years  1836  and  183(),  there  had  been  added  to  them  two 
Mammoth  Banks,  as  they  were  called,  with  a  comparatively 
unlimited  amount  of  isapital  flrom  Engluid, — the  Bank  of 
Australasia,  and  the  Uniou  Bank  of  Australia;  and  two 
other  Colonial  Banks — the  Sydney  Bank  and  the  Com- 
mercial   Bank — started    up  simultaneonsly,  to   divide  the 

In  addition  to  the  extrftotdinary  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  use  of  money,  or,  in  plain  English,  for  getting  into  debt,  / 
which  were  thus  held  forth  to  the  speculaling  colonists, 
three  other  companies,  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind, 
commenced  operations  under  their  respective  colonial 
agencies,  with  a  vast  amount  of  British  capital, — the  Loan 
Company,  the  Trust  Company,  and  the  Aberdeen  Loan 
Company,-^— all  of  which  were  to  make  the  fortunes  of  their 
constitnents,  by  lending  money  at  a  high  interest — on  the 
best  security,  of  course — in  New  South  Wales. 

The  Local  Government  were,  at  this  period,  in  the  habit 
of  depositing  the  large  amounts  that  accrued  from  the  land 
sales  in  the  difierent  banks  of  the  colony,  and  charging 
interest  on  these  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  j  but 
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Sir  George  Gipps,  specnlatiDg  doubtleaa  on  the  soundness 
and  permanence  of  the  wonderful  prosperity  which  tha 
colony  was  exhibiting  under  this  extraordinary  influx  of 
capital,  and  deeinng  to  secure  the  largest  posaible  share  of 
that  prosperity  for  the  State,  insisted  upon  having  either 
seven,  or  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  future,  as  the  interest 
OB  the  Gkivemment  baltuices  in  the  banks;  and  as  these 
establishments  were  now  working  gainst  each  other,  hia 
imperious  mandate  had  to  be  obeyed,  under  (he  penalty  of  a 
withdrawal  of  the  Government  funds  from  the  refractory 
establishment.  To  eaable  them  to  pay  this  high  interest, 
and  to  make  a  lai'ge  profit  besides,  the  banks  bad  to  enlarge 
tlieir  discounts,  and  to  take  Security  for  their  advances,  in  the 
I  descending  scales  of  £««f,  better,  and  Good,  till  they  crossed 
the  line  of  safety,  and  included  a  great  many  which  had  not 
even  the  positive  d^ree  of  this  commercial  quality  to 
recommend  tbem,  but  which  were  notoriously  Bad,  Worse, 
'   and  Wortt. 

With  these  extraordinaiy  facilities  for  all  sorts  of 
monetary  operations,  the  fttge  for  speculation,  not  only  in 
land  and  town  allotments,  but  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses, 
reached  a  much  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  done 
even  during  the  iheep  and  <:altle  mania  of  tlie  era  of  Sir 
Kalpb  Darling  ;  and  the  most  unbounded  extravagance  of 
living  was  in  many  isstances  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
so  unnatural  a  state  of  things.  Everybody  bought  land 
and  town  allotments,  or  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  at  enor' 
mous  prices  ;  adopting  at  the  same  time  a  scale  of  domestic 
expenditure  proportttmed  to  the  profits  they  expected  to 
realize,  and  giving  their  prantssory  notes  for  due  payment 
to  the  banks,  or  mortgaging  their  houses  and  lands  to  one 
or  other  of  the  Loan  and  Trust  Companies  for  siuus  not 
nnfreqnently  for  beyond  their  real  value.  One  mercantile 
house  in  Sydney,  which,  of  course,  fell  when  the  storm 
came  —  and  great  toae  the  fall  0/  it — had  purchased  land  on 
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Bpeculation  at  Fort  Phillip  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
100,000/. ;  and  a  property  which  waa  mortgaged  to  one  of 
the  oompauiee  for  10,000^.,  and  whicli  afterwarda  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Company,  realised  to  ita  proprietors  not 
more  than  100/.  a  year. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  might  have  been  foreseen,  and 
was  experienced  at  length  in  full  force.     The  purchase  of 
Government  land  and  town  allotments  declined  apace,  and 
then  ceased  entirely.     The  obligations  to  the  banks  and  the 
other  lending  compflnies,  as  well  as  to  private  individuals, 
fell  dne  ;   and  land  and  stock,,  and  other  property  of  all 
kinds,  were  forced  upon  a  &Uing  market  to  meet  them. 
These  artiolea  of  property  consequently  declined  rapidly  in 
Talue  ;  falling  as  far  below  the  average  of  former  years,  as 
they  bad  been  unnaturally  raised  above  it  :    aud  all  but 
untveraal  bankruptcy  ensued.    A  flock  of  sheep  was  actually  \ 
sold  by  the  eheriS'at  this  period  in  satisfaction  of  %  com-    I 
parotively  small  debt,  for  sixpence  per  head  ;  while  another    \ 
flock,  the  property  of  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  iu  the     'v 
colony,  was  purchased  at  so  low  a  price  (one  shilling  and 
sixpence  pur  head),  that  within  two  months  after  the  sale, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  September,  just  before 
shearing  time,  the  fortunate  purchaser  realized  upwards  of 
2501.  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  purchase-money  y 
from  the  wool  alone,  the  flock  being  worth,  in  ordinary  . 
seasons,  &om  9000/.  to  10,000^     In  another  similar  case,    . 
cattle,  which  bad  been  bought  at  six  guineas  a  head,  were    ■. 
sold  at  sevji)_.fiiiillinj;a  and  sixpence  ;  and  horses,  that  cost 
sixty   guineas,    the   produce  of  Persian  and  Arab  steeds, 
brought  only  seventeei^ .pr  eighteen  sbilliogs;  wbileahouse 
in  Sydney,  for  which  5000/.  had  beeu  offered  and  refused 
very  shortly  before,  was  sold  for  1200/.  ;  and  sugar,  which 
had  been  shipped  at  Manilla  at  15/.  per  ton,  sold  in  Sydney 
for  10/.     Carriages  of  all  kinds,  which  bad  previously  been 
numerous  both  in  town  and  country,  beyond  all  European 
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proportion  to  the  population,  experienced  a  still  more 
remarkable  redaction.  A  first-rate  curricle,  V]uite  new, 
which  had  coat  1402,,  sold  for  SI.,  and  numerous  costly 
eqaipagee,  which  it  was  now  discovered  were  no  looger 
needed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  respectivo  coachmen  and 
grooms,  who  forthwith  started  them  aa  Hackney  coaches  in 
tJie  city  of  Sydney — a  form  of  industry  previously  unknown 
in  the  colony — and  managed  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
for  themselves  i  occasionally  taking  up  their  "  old  masters," 
when  they  were  able  to  pay  them  a  fare. 

In  the  meantime  numerous  papers  were  published  in  the 
colonial  journals,  and  numerous  speeches  w 
public  meetings,  explanatory  of  the  causes  of  the  ' 
monetary  crisis,"  as  it  was  courteously  termed,  and  assigning 
for  it  every  cause  but  the  right  one  :  viz.  the  gross  delasion 
into  which  the  whole  community  had  simultaneously  fallen, 
n  supposing  that  the  real  and  permanent  wealth  either  of 
individuals  or  of  tho  colony  generally,  could  be  greatly 
acreased  by  any  other  means  than  by  patient  and  persever* 
ing  industry  and  economy.  It  was  a  favottrite  idea  of  the 
period  to  ascribe  the  monetary  crisis  to  tho  high  price  of 
land,  of  which  the  minimum  price  had  been  raised  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  the  year  1842,  from  twelve  sbillingg  an  acre, 
at  which  it  had  been  permitted  to  stand  for  a  short  time 
before,  to  one  pound,  which  has  ever  since  been  the 
minimum  price  of  the  colony.  This,  it  was  alleged,  had 
stopped  the  purchase  of  land,  and  thereby  mined  the  colony 
by  putting  a  stop  to  immigration.  But  the  fact  was — and 
it  was  too  well-known  to  bo  doubted  by  any  person  who 
was  not  either  wilfully  blind  to  it,  or  merely  desirous  of 
finding  an  excuse  for  his  own  past  folly— the  evil  had  all 
been  done  before  the  price  of  land  was  raised  :  for  so 
completely  had  tlie  colony  been  drainei]  of  its  funds  by  the 
enormous  purchases  of  land  from  the  Government  before 
that  event,  that,  I  am  confident,  not  one  acre  more  would 
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have  been  purchoaed  at  this  period,  had  the  former  minimum 
been  continued.     With  a  view,  therefore,  to  open  the  eyea 
of  the  colonists  generally  to  their  own  folly  and  madneea, 
and  to  guard  them  against  a  BtmiUr  catastrophe  in  future, 
I  published  in  the  Colonial  Journal,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1843— that  is, 
during  the  very  midat  of  the  crisis,  and  immediately  before 
tlie  assembling  of  the  first  Semi- Representative  Legislative 
Council  in  the  colony — the  two  papers  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Present  Monetary  Crisis,"  which  the  reader  -will  find  | 
in  Appendix,  No.  VI.     They  were  much  noticed  at  the  tune,   ' 
and  did  considerable  service  both  in  Hew  South  Wales  and   i 
Port  Phillip,  where  they  were  generally  acknowledged  by 
intelligent  and  candid  persons,  as  a  feithful  and  atiiking 
portraiture  of  the  two  principal  classes — the  merchants  and 
the  settlers — who  had  involved  both  themselves  and  the 
colony  in  one  general  ruin.     The  papers  in  question  detail  > 
the  supposed  examination  of  a  member  of  each  of  these 
classes  before   a   supposed    Select   Commilee  of  the  then] 
forthcoming  liCgislative  Council.  \ 

The  "  Burton  Purge,"  referred  to  in  these  papers,  was  a 
New  Insolvent  Law,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Nominee 
Legislative  Council,  during  the  previous  year,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  one  of  the  puiBn6  judges 
of  the  colony,  afterwards  Sir  W,  Burton,  Chief  Justice  at 
Madras,  and  subsequently  President  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales  under  Responsible  Govern- 
ment. Its  peculiarity,  as  compared  with  previous  enact- 
ments on  the  subject,  constated  in  its  virtually  smoothing 
the  way  for  unprincipled  insolvents,  and  facilitating  the 
process  of  general  bankruptcy.  For  so  general  did  the 
practice  of  "filing  a  schedule"  become,  under  the  mild 
operation  of  the  Judge's  specific,  that  it  ceased  at  length  to  | 
be  any  disgrace,  because  it  had  ceased  to  be  any  'distinction.  I 
Indeed  so  extensive  was  the  insolvency  of  this  period,  that  \ 
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it  was  cftlculftted,  1^  the  ablest  flnanciere  of  the  colony,  that 
a  Bnm  amounting  to  at  least  101.  per  head  for  every  man, 
iroman,  and  child  in  the  colony,  that  ie,  from  a  million  and 
a  half  to  two  millions  eterling,  was  lost  to  the  English  and 
colonial  creditors  through  this  all  but  universal  crash.  And 
that  which  rendered  the  cataetrophe  the  mora  remarkable 
was  that  the  eeasona  had  been  unneually  good,  while  the 
real  wealth  of  the  colony,  its  flocks  and  herds,  was  incroas- 
iog  rapidly,  and  all  the  necesBaries  of  life  were  cheap  and 
abundant.  In  short,  the  calamity  was  in  no  respect  attri- 
butable to  the  act  of  God :  it  had  resulted  entirely  from  the 
folly  and  cupidity  of  man. 

There,  was  a  fearful  want  of  moral  principle  developed, 
in  the  disclosures  of  this  period,  among  tiie  would-be 
aristocracy  of  the  colony.  The  sfaareholders  in  banks  and 
other  public  companies  had,  in  numerous  instances,  been 
regularly  robbed  of  their  money  by  their  managers  and 
directors,  who  had  covertly  appropriated  the  funds  of  these 
institutions  for  their  own  private  purposes,  or  for  those  of 
their  ft-iends.  The  fell  of  the  Bank  of  Australia — the 
B^ond  of  the  colonial  banks  in  point  of  date,  bnt  the  first 
that  fell — took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1843. 
It  bad  long  been  considered  the  aristocratic  bank  of  the 
colony,  and  the  ctrcunastances  of  its  failure,  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  were  exceedingly  disgraceful. 

Amid  the  disasters  of  this  period,  however,  there  was 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  adage  that  "  Necessity  ia 
the  mother  of  Invention,"  in  a  discovery  of  no  unimportant 
bearing  on  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  colony.  Henry 
O'Brien,  Esq.,  J.P.  of  Yass,  an  old  colonist,  and  an  exten- 
sive proprietor  of  flocks  and  herds,  finding  that  shAep  and 
cattle  were  so  depreciated  in  value  as  to  be  almost  valueless, 
and  knowing  that  in  certain  other  countries  in  which  those 
descriptions  of  stock  were  in  gi'cat  numbers,  they  were  not 
nnfrequently  killed  for  the  hides  and  tallow  exclusively, 
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bethought  himself  of  making   the   experiment  of  boiling     \ 
down  the  entire  carcaEea  of  a  few  sheep  for  the  extraction 
of  the  tallow.     The  experiment  succeeded  to  hie  utmost 
expectations,   and   it  was   thenceforth    ascertained,  to  the    | 
great  relief  and  satigfaction  of  the  proprietors  of  sheep  in    ^ 
particular,  that,  even  in  the  most  unfavourablo  timea,  these 
ftnimals  woald  in  future  be  worth  for  their  tallow  alone  five 
shillings  per  head.     Since  that  period,  numei-ous  boiling- 
down  establishments,  as  they  were  called,  were  formed  all 
over  the   colony  for  the  extraction  of  the  taUow  for  the 
London  market,  from  the  carcases  of  myriads  of  sheep  and 
cattle  which  the  population  of  the  country  was  much  too 
small  to  consume. 

Towards  the  close  of  tiie  year  1841,  Sir  George  G-ipps 
had  addressed  a  "  confidential  "  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  inform- 
ing his  LiOrdship  of  the  disastrous  state  of  things  which 
had  occurred  In  the  colony  after  the  three  or  four  previous 
years  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
his  own  opinion  as  to  its  cause  and  origin.  Lord  John, 
however,  expressed  a  somewhat  different  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  administered  the  following  severe,  but  not 
nnmerited,  censure  upon  His  Excellency's  procedure : — 

"  He  could  not,"  says  his  Lordship,  "receive  the  report 
of  occurrences  so  disastrous  without  adverting  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  government  of  His  Excellency  might  not 
be  in  some  sense  responsible  for  those  evils,  however  far  \ 
beyond  its  power  the  correction  of  them  might  be.     With    . 
regret  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  was  too  much    \ 
cause  for  such  a  misgjving."     The  same  mail  which  brought    • 
to  Engldiid  this  report  of  the  commercial  embarrassment  of 
New   South   Wales,  and  the  over-trading  and  ill-advised 
system  of  credit  to  which  it  was  ascribed,  had  also  brought 
the  Governor's  despatch  of  the  3 1st  January,  1841,  on  the 
subject  of  bounties  on  immigration.     "  From  this  despatch 
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\  he  learned  that  the  Governor  had  given  Orders  for  Bonnty, 
payable  in  two  years,  for  no  less  a  sum  than  979,562^. 
This  was  a  iact  which  had  arrested  hia  most  serious  atten- 

■  tion,  and  which  he  could  not  regard  without  deep  anxiety. 
....  On  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  be  felt 
bound  to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  this  proceeding, 
and  any  obligation  to  rectify  the  engagements  of  the  Colonial 
Government  to  the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  entered 
into.  ....  He  was  aware  that  the  Governor  expected  a 
very  lai^e  proportion  of  these  Orders  to  be  ineffectual, 
bucause  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  them  within  the 
prescribed  period  of  two  years.  So  far,  however,  was  ho 
from  regarding  this  fact  as  a  defence  of  so  extraordinary  an 
over-issue  of  these  Orders,  that  ho  considered  it  as  greatly 

augmenting    the   improvidence   of  the   measure It 

appeared  that  at  the  moment  of  the  commercial  embarrass- 
ment to  which  he  had  referred,  there  were  afloat  in  the 
market  Bounty-orders  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  sterlings 
the  whole  of  which  it  was  but  too  probable  the  Colonial 
Treasury  might  be  called  upon  to  redeem.  ,  .  .  ,  He  would 
now  lay  upon  the  Governor  the  most  distinct  and  peremptory 
instructions  that  h»  would  abstain  for  the  future  from  issu- 
ing any  Bounty-orders  exceeding  the  net  amount  of  the 
land-revenue  clearly  applicable  for  that  purpose  during  the 
next  succeeding  year," 

When  Sir  George  Gipps  found  at  length  that  all  his 
notable  expedients  to  £11  the  public  treasury  had  failed, 
and  that  he  had  actually  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  new  way  of  "  raising 
the  wind,"  at  tbe  expense  of  a  class  oif  the  colonists  who 
are  technically  called  the  Squatters,  iSquatting,  as  it  is 
practised  in  New  South  Wales,  had  its  origin  during  the 
government  of  Sir  Kichard  Bourke.  As  practised,  how- 
ever, in  that  colony,  it  is  totally  different  from  what  ia 
known  by  the  same  name  in  America.     The  American 
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Bqnatter  ie  a.  backwoodsman,  who  travels  weetward,  ia 
the  Tan  of  advancing  civilizatioi],  with  hia  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  happens  to  be 
married,  and  all  hia  other  propertj,  on  a  dray  or  light 
cart.  On  finding  an  eligible  spot  in  the  wilderneas,  he 
halts  for  a  time  ;  and  then  building  a  log-honae,  clearing, 
fenciog,  and  cnltivating  a  few  acroa  of  land,  he  embraces 
the  first  opportunity  of  aelling  his  "  betterments,"  as  he 
calls  them,  that  is  his  improvements,  together  with  the 
right  of  pre-emption  to  which  they  entitle  him,  to  some 
bond  jide  settler  from  the  Eastern  States,  from  the  Old 
Country,  or  from  Germany,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  the 
spot ;  and  he  then  shoulders  his  axe  again,  replaces  bis 
wife  and  children  and  other  property  in  the  light  cart  or 
dray,  and  moves  farther  West  to  repeat  the  process.  But 
the  New  South  Walea  squatter  Is  a  gentleman,  it  may  be, 
of'  birth  and  education  ;  who  goes  into  the  great  Australian 
wilderneas,  with  bis  fiocks  and  herds  and  stockmen  and 
shepherds,  and  erects  a  temporary  house,  generally  of  large 
sheets  of  bark  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  first  eligible 
and  unoccupied  tract  of  pastoral  country  which  he  finds  ; 
and  he  there  lives,  like  one  of  the  aacient  patriarchs, 
depending  for  his  present  subsistence  on  the  wool  of  bis 
flocks^  and  for  his  ftitnre  fortune  on  their  rapid  increase. 
-  For  as  New  South  Wales  is  a  comparatively  open  country, 
while  its  forest  timber  is  rarely  deciduous,  it  differs  entirely 
from  the  American  foreat,  in  presenting  an  unlimited  extent 
of  pasture  in  its  natural  state. 

In  dealing  with  this  important  class  of  the  colonial  popu- 
lation, Sir  Richard  Bourke  considered  the  natural  pasture 
beyond  the  boundaries  as  a  common,  open  equally  to  all 
colonists  who  chose  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  depasturing 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  ao  long  as  it  was  not  required 
for  the  purposes  of  permanent  settlement.  And  when 
requested  to  legislate  for  the  squatters,  which  he  was  very 
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anwilliiig  to  do,  he  merely  imposed  a  yeai'ly  liceDce  foo 
of  ten  pounds  each  for  liberty  to  eqnat,  bo  as  to  enable  tbe 
GoTernment  to  ezclade  improper  or  suspicious  persons 
from  the  privilege ;  to  which  there  waa  subsequently 
added,  at  the  instance  of  tbo  Bqaatters  themselves,  &  small 
lax  of  so  much  per  head  on  all  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  border 
police  for  the  squatting  districts.  But  as  tbte  revenibe  fivna 
these  sources  proved  considerably  larger  than  was  neeessary 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  professedly  collected.  Sir 
George  Gipps  thought  the  squatters  could  bcKT  a  eonsuler- 
able  addition  to  their  public  burdens  ;  so  ae  to  enable  him 
to  raise  a  rereaae  from  squatting  for  the  purposes  of  immi- 
gration, aa  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  land  had  entirely 
failed.  In  tbe  capacity,  therefore,  of  Queen's  Bailiff,  for* 
BOOth,  or  Ranger  of  the  Koyal  Domain,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation  establishing  certain  regulations,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  squatters  were  required,  over  and  above  the  licence  fee 
and  the  assessment  on  stock,  to  make  certain  periodical 
payments,  in  the  form  of  compulsory  purchases  of  land  at 
the  minimum  price,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  privilege 
of  squatting  ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  which  be  imposed 
upon  them  an  odious  and  oppressive  tax  without  tbe 
authority  or  concurrence  of  the  Legislature. 

"  Nothing,"  observes  an  able  writer,  "  is  more  inventive 
than  the  genius  of  oppi-essiou.  Valentinian  obliged  bis 
subjects  to  pay  for  the  air  they  breathed.  In  Louis  tbe 
Fourteenth's  time,  ikt  peasant  wag  compelled  lo  purchase 
an  article  he  did  not  want,  lo  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
Sovereign." '  Now,  this  was  exactly  the  chai-acter  of  the 
peculiarly  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measure  proposed,  and 
attempted  to  be  enforced,  by  Sir  George  Gipps.  The 
squatter,  or  occupant  of  land  in  Australia,  was  quite  vill- 

'  Weatminstar  Review,  for  Maroh,  ]8U. 
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isg  to  pa7  his  licence  fee  and  his  aBBesBmfiDt  on  etock  ;  but 
Sir  Geoi^e  insisted  that  he  shonld  also  ptirchtue,  periodi- 
cally, at  the  GoTemment  minimam  price  of  one  pound  per 
aofe,  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land — an  article 
he  did  not  iotmt — to  raise  a  rsTeniie  for  immigration,  in 
lieu  of  the  reveuue  legitimately  available  for  that  purpose, 
which  had  utterly  failed,  through  a  system  of  mouBtrous 
naisgovemment  for  which  His  Excellency  was  himself  alone 
responsible,  and  which  had  spread  ruin  far  and  wide  over 
the  land. 

A  measure  of  this  kiud  was  likely  to  occasion  a  pro* 
digious  outcry,  aa  it  did  accordingly,  among  the  squatters 
and  their  (riends.  Viewing  the  matter  as  it  regarded  the 
liberties  of  the  country  generatty,  I  published  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  subject,  showing  that  His  Excellency  had 
assumed  precisely  the  same  unconetttutional  power  as  that 
against  which  the  patriot  Hampden  bo  nobly  protested,  and 
the  exercise  of  which  brought  Charles  the  First  to  the 
block — that  of  imposing  taxes  upon  the  people  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament ;  that  the  attempt  to  represent  the 
tax  as  a  mere  periodical  purchase  of  land,  was  an  artifice 
which  ought  not  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  colony  to  its  real 
natnre  ;  and  that  the  colonists  of  all  classes  ought  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  squatters  in  resisting  a  measure  so 
unconatitutional  and  oppreasiTe. 

When  questions  of  this  kind  are  injudiciously  raised  by 
a  Government,  they  uniformly  give  rise  to  demands  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  urged  or  thought  of.  If 
Sir  Richard  Bourke's  squatting  system  had  only  been  let 
aloue.  the  squatters  would  have  been  contented  with  their 
yearly  lieences,  and  no  impediment  would  have  beeir  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  permanent  occupation  of  auy  portion  of 
their  Euru  for  agricultural  purposes,  whenever  a  purchaser 
fbr  such  purposes  should  appear.  But  the  injudicious  pro- 
cedure of  Sir  George  Gtpps,  in  attempting  to  subject  the 
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squatters  to  a  species  of  indefinite  taxatiob,  virtti&U}'  icotd- 
pelled  ttiem  to  bami  together  for  the  attainment  of  certain 
objects  which  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  real 
iDtereats  and  advancement  of  the  Colony.  These  objects  were, 
1st,  regnlar  le&aes  of  their  squatting  stations  ;  2nd,  fixitj 
of  tenure ;  and  Srd,  rights  of  pre-emption  :  and  I  am  sorry 
to  add  that,  in  the  year  1846,  immediately  afWr  the  Whig 
ministry  had  got  into  power,  and  when  it  was  impossible  for 
Earl  Grey,  as  the  Head  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  have 
learned  the  real  state  of  the  case,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  the  squatters  and  their  friends 
and  supporters  in  England,  embodying  the  whole  of  these 
concessions,  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of  all  future 
emigrants  from  the  Mother  Country,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  actual  c<donist« — whose  voice  was  never 
heard  in  the  matter,  and  whose  interests  yt&c%  entirely  dis- 
regarded. But  this  enormous  wrong — this  nolorious  mani- 
festation of  imperial  ignorance  and  presumption  in  legislating 
about  matters  which  cannot  possibly  be  understood  in 
England,  and  which  involves  the  interests  and  materially 
affects  the  prospects  of  whole  communities  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth — is  only  a  specimen  of  what  the,  Australian 
Colonies  had  to  suffer  from  Downing  Street  domination  all 
along  (as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel,  from 
a  still  more  important  instance),  whether  Whigs  or  Tories 
were  in  power  in  the  Mother  Conntry,  till  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  Besponaible  Government  for  the  colonies, 

I  arrived  in  England  on  my  sixth  voyage  from  New 
South  Wales  in  December,  1846,  only  a  few  months  after 
this  famous  Act  had  received  the  Royal  Assent,  but  before 
certain  Orders  in  Council,  which  were  to  be  appended  to  it, 
and  to  have  the  full  force  of  the  Act,  had  been  finally 
decided  upon  by  the  Commissioners  of  Xiand  and  Emigra- 
tion, to  whom  it  had  been  referred  for  the  purpose.  On 
presenting  myself  at  the    Colonial    Office   as   one  of  the 
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membei's  of  die  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales, 
for  the  dietrict  of  Poii  Phillip  (now  the  great  Colony  of 
Victoria),  for  the  four  previous  years,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hawee,  the  Under  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
informed  me  that  Earl  Grey,  who  was  then  Principal 
Secretary,  would  willingly  receive  any  suggestion  on  the 
subject  of  the  Orders  in  Council  from  any  competent  person 
from  the  Colonies,  and  iiivited  me  to  offer  any  such  sugges- 
tion for  the   information  of  his  Lordship   and   the   Com- 


I  accordingly  addressed  ft  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  making 
such  suggestions  for  embodiment  in  the  Orders  in  Council 
to  be  appended  to  the  Squatting  Act,  as  I  conceived  would,  in 
so  far  at  least,  prevent  its  interference  with  the  progress  of 
colonization  in  Aastralia.  As  a  public  writer  ia  the  colony, 
who  had  been  doing  his  utmost  to  preveut  the  squatters  from 
being  subjected  to  indefinite  taxation,  under  the  mere 
authority  of  the  Giovemor,  I  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
any  hostile  feeliog  towards  that  important  section  of  the 
colonial  population;  but  as  a'well-wisher  of  the  colony,  as 
well  as  of  the  myriads  of  the  virtuous  and  industrioas 
population  of  the  working  classes  of  the  mother- country, 
for  whom  it  presented  so  highly  eligible  a  field,  I  could 
not  but  perceive  that  the  Act,  as  it  then  stood,  would 
operate  as  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  to  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  country  with  a  numerous,  industrious, 
and  virtuous  population  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
For  it  must  be  evident,  even  to  the  most  untravelled  reader, 
that  this  rapid  settlement  of  the  colony  cannot  possibly  be 
the  interest  of  the  squatters ;  as  it  tends  to  dispossess  them 
of  their  Stations,  and  to  abridge  their  Suns,  Here,  therefore, 
the  squatters  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  colony  on 
the  other,  were  directly  at  issue.  Kay,  it  is  questionable 
whether  even  those  ancient  squatters — Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob— would  have. liked  their  noble  sbeep  and  cattle  Runs, 
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in  the  land  of  Cftnaan,  to  have  been  occnpied,  for  agri- 
onltamt  purpoBee,  even  by  the  finest  peasantry  of  their  age, 
from  Egypt  or  elsewhere.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  welt- 
known  principles  and  feelings  of  human  nature  to  snppose 
that  they  would ;  a.nd  henca  the  absnrdl^,  as  well  as  the. 
enicidal  policy,  of  allowing  ao  deeply  interested  a  class  as 
the  squatters  to  legislate  for  the  whole  colony,  as  they  were 
Tirtnally  permitted  to  do  in  the  Act  in  question. 

In  my  letter  to  Earl  Grey  I  had  stal«d  that  although 
Australia  was  remarkably  destitute  of  navigable  rivers, 
and  facilities  for  inland  navigation,  it  was  not  bo  absolutely; 
there  being  important  exceptions  to  that  general  rule.  For, 
independently  of  the  Murray  River  and  its  coofluents,  there 
is  a  considerable  extent  of  water  available  for  inland 
navigation,  both  in  lakes  and  rivBrs,  in  Gippsland,  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  continent.  From  Sydney,  also,  to 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  ia  for  ten  degrees  of  latitude, 
or  nearly  seven  hundred  Eogliah  miles  along  the  east  coast, 
there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  rivers,  all  available,  to  a 
certuu  extent,  for  steam  navigation ;  on  one  of  which,  the 
Siohmond  River,  in  latitude  283''  south,  and  on  its  principal 
tributaries,  there'are  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  miles  of 
navigable  water.  Now  I  suggested  that  a  clause  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Orders  in  Council,  exempting  all  land 
within  four  miles  of  navigable  water  from  the  operation  of 
the  Squattiug  Act.  A  measure  of  this  kind  would  have 
encouraged  and  promoted  the  settlement  of  an  ^ricultural 
population  in  those  very  localities  in  which  the  land,  while 
unsuitable  for  squatting  purposes,  is  usually  best  adapted  for 
cultivation,  and  in  which  the  facilities  for  steam  navigation 
render  the  settlemeut  of  such  a  population  highly  desirable. 

But  the  Emigration  and  Land  Commissioners,  refining 
upon  my  idea,  as  they  thought,  but  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  made  it  an  Order  in  Council,  that  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  Richmond  River,  for  twenty  miles  from 
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its  mouth,  shoalil  be  reserved  from  the  opsi-atiou  of  the 
Squatting  Act  for  the  settlement  of  aa  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Had  my  suggestion  been  simply  embodied  as  it  stood 
in  the  Orders  in  Council,  numerous  families  of  oedar-cntters 
then  on  the  Richmond  River,  that  were  left  unfortunately 
to  a  life  of  vagabondage,  dissipation,  and  rnln,  would  have 
purchased  small  farms  on  its  navigable  waters,  transforming 
the  conntiy  into  a  perfect  garden,  and  themselves  into  an 
orderly  and  virtuous  population.  But  the  Richmond  River, 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  for  twenty  milea  fVom 
its  mouth,  is  still  within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  and  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  laud  on  either  side  of  it  is  a 
dismal  nmngrove  swamp,  aflbrding  no  means  of  susteuauce 
either  for  man  or  for  beast. 

The  absurdity  of  this  proviso  was  noticed  at  the  time  and 
ridiculed  in  our  Legislative  Council  by  Mr.  (now  the  Right 
Hononrable)  Robert  Lowe,  who  was  then  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  who  could  not  conceive  how  the  thing  could  have 
oocun-ed.  The  case  was  also  brought  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  emigration,  in  the  year 
1847,  at  the  instance  of  the  Chairman,  Lord  Monteagle, 
who  had  invited  me  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
and  hod  asked  me  to  break&st  with  him  beforehand,  to  get 
a  few  hints  for  his  intended  examination.  After  getting  me 
to  repeat  the  case  I  have  just  detailed  to  their  Lordships,  he 
spoke  as  follows  :  "Yon  mean  to  say  that  the  Orders  in 
Council  reserved  only  the  bad  land  for  the  settlement  of 
small  farmers,  and  gave  all  the  good  land  away  to  the 
squatters?"  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  I  replied,  "  that  is  precisely 
what  I  have  said."  Lord  WhamclifFe,  one  of  the  Committee, 
laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing ;  but  it  was  no  laugh- 
ing matter  to  the  cedar-cutters  on  the  Richmond  River,  one 
of  whom,  the  father  of  a  family,  residing  in  a  hut  on  suffer- 
ance on  a  squatter's  Run,  but  who  had  saved  up  800^.  (eight 
hundred  pounds)  from  his  earnings,  which  he  was  anxious 
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to  invest  in  tixe  pnrchaae  of  a  homestead,  and  the  erection 
of  a  house  for  hta  family,  being  unable  to  purchase  a  single 
square  yard  of  ground  on  the  river,  and  being  ordered  off 
the  Rnn,  went  in  desperation  to  the  nearest  public-house  and 
remained  there  fof  weeks  together,  till  he  had  spent  the 
whole  of  his  money  in  dissipation.  And  this  was  only  an 
individual  instance  of  the  ruin  that  befellawholecommanity 
of  people  through  the  ignorance  and  pi'esumption  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Land  and  Emigration. 

The  Squatting  Act  of  1846,  and  the  Orders  in  Council 
of  1847,  were  intended  to  operate  over  the  whole  territorjr 
extending  from  Bass's  Slraits  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
including  what  are  now  the  great  colonies  of  Victoria  and 
Queensland.  This  tetritory  cmprised  an  extent  of  land  of 
the  lirst  quality  for  cultivation  and  In  one  of  the  finest 
climates  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  sufiicient  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  redundant  population  of  Great  Britain 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Bat  through  tliese  most  impolitic 
measures,  all  the  good  laud,  in  many  of  the  best  localities, 
was  handed  over  to  the  squatters,  to  be  covered  with  their 
leases  and  their  rights  of  pre-emption,  while  the  utterly 
worthless  land  was  carefully  reserved  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  industrious  and  virtuous  working 
classes  of  the  mother  country  1 

There  was  no  part  of  the  colony  that  suffered  more 
keeuly  through  the  absurd  measures  I  have  indioated  above 
than  what  is  called  the  Clarence  River  District,  to  the  north- 
ward of -the  thirtieth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  There  are 
three  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  territory — the  Clarence,  the 
Richmond,  and  the  Tweed — all  available  for  steam  naviga- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  settlement  of  an  industrious  population 
on  their  banks.  But  every  spot  available  for  the  purpose  on 
these  rivers  was  thenceforth  covered  by  some  squatter's 
right  of  pre-emption,  who  sells  to  the  humble  people  of  his 
vicinity  for  thirty  pounds  an  acre  what  the  Government  had 
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moBt  nnjustly  permitted  him  to  purchase  for  ODe.  In 
short,  had  Earl  Ore^  sent  for  the  Governor  of  St.  Luke's, 
and  reqiiii'ed  him  to  send  him  two  of  his  rabid  maoiacB  to 
draw  up  Orders  in  Council  for  the  Squalling  Act  of  1846, 
they  could  not  have  discharged  the  du^more  absurdly  than 
was  done  by  the  Comtaissioners.  I  have  oflen  thought, 
indeed,  that,  in  some  respects  at  least,  it  was  a  great  mis- 
furtune  for  mankind  that  Great  Britain  had  ever  any  colonies 
at  all — they  have  been  so  wretchedly  governed  in  times 
past. 

But  if  the  friends  of  the  colony  had  gctod  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  way  in  which  the  land  revenue  was  enormously 
increased,  beyond  its  proper  and  legitimate  amount,  dnring 
the  first  three  years  of  the  government  of  Sir  George  Gippn, 
as  well  as  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  available  funds  of 
the  colony  had  been  drained  away  from  it  in  the  process, 
they  had  a  still  stronger  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  vast  amount  of  accumulated  revenue  was  ex- 
pended. 

Aa  soon  as  the  business  of  emigration  to  New  South 
Wales  had  Iiecome  one  of  importance  to  mercantile  men, 
from  the  large  expenditure  which  it  implied,'  certain  mer- 
chants in  Sydney,  and  cei-tain  others  in  London,  discovered 
simultaneously  that  they  could  easily  turn  it  to  an  adran- 
t&geous  account  if  they  could  only  get  it  entirely  into  their 
own  hands.  A  hue  and  cry  was  •accordingly  got  up  ^rainst 
what  was  called  the  Government  system  of  emigration ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Bounty  system,  as  it  was  styled, 
guaranteeing  a  certain  fixed  amount  for  every  emigrant, 
male  or  female,  of  the  whole  number  whom  the  intending 
importer  had  previously  obtained  authority  from  the  local 

^  I  have  alieadj  abown  thnt  tlie  fiind  arismg  fhim  the  sale  of  ths 
waste  land,  and  then  available  for  the  promotion  of  emigration  &om 
the  Uiiited  Eiligdom,  amonnted  at  the  close  of  Bir  Biohard  Bonrke's 
admiiustiation  to  .439,6521.  4s.  i\i. 
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Government  to  corry  ont,  was  eatabHshedj  and  the  business 
was  thenceforth  ahaost  entirely  traaeferred  to  the  huids  of  a 
few  unscrupnlous  specalators.*  These  persona,  being  chiefly 
domiciied  in  London,  soon  found  that  it  would  not  pay  them 
lo  eend  their  ships  for  emigrants  to  the  northern  ports  of 
England,  to  Scotland,  or  to  the  North  of  Irehind ;  and  they 
accordingly  despatched  their  wh,\ppir»-in  to  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland,  where  emigrants,  often  of  the  most  qnes- 
tionable  character  and  qut^cations,  were  engaged  by  the 
hundred,  and  shipped  off,  at  a  mere  trifle  per  head,  by  the 
London  steamhoats,  from  Dublin  and  Cork.  These  steam- 
boats usually  touched  at  Plymouth ;  and  there  the  emigrants 
were  regularly  transferred  en  masse  to  the  Australian  emi- 
grant ship,  which  was  already  waiting  for  them  (with  her 
provisions  and  water  and  cabin  passengera  all  on  board),  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  and  which,  as  soon  as  the  bounty  emigrants 
were  taken  on  board,  started  off  to  sea  with  the  first  lair 
wind.  By  this  means,  the  article,  if  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, was  certainly  obtained  at  a  comparatively  small  cost, 
and  tbe  profit  of  the  speculation  was  consequently  all  the 
greater.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  extent  to  which 
the  colony  was  injured  in  its  best  and  dearest  interests  by 
the  description  of  persons  that  were  thus  sent  out  to  it  in 
thousands  during  the  government  of  Sir  Geoi^  Gipps,  at 

*  A  S7dne7  merohsnt,  wlio  bad  obtained  an  Older  frota  tha  local 
government  for  the  unportation  of  GOO  amigrButB  on  the  garerainent 
Bonntj,  preTious  to  his  going  to  England,  sold  his  Order  to  one  of 
these  firms  in  London  for  one  ponnd  per  head,  or  6001.  altogether. 

'  Extract  from  the  eridenoe  of  Alexander  Thomson,  Siq.,  H.O^ 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  LegisintiTe  Ooonoil  of  Neir  South 
Waiea  on  Immigration,  dnring  the  aesBJoa  of  1S43  : — "  We  have  had 
a  great  man;  emigrants  brought  to  Port  Phillip,  who  are  ntterif 
nselesa  ;  in  point  of  intellect  they  are  inferior  to  onr  own  Aborigines. 
What  do  they  represent  themBelves  as  being  ?  Labouiera.  When 
do  they  come  from  f  The  Sonth  of  Ireland." 
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tte  expense  of  its  own  funds.  Of  the  25,330  emigrants 
imported  at  the  public  expense,  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1641,  to  the  30th  of  Jane,  1842,  not  fewer  than  16,892 
were  from  Ireland,  chiefly  from  the  Southern  and  Western 
coantiea,  while  only  8438  were  from  England  and  Scotland 
together,  Ireland  had,  therefore,  double  her  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  Bounty  emigration  to  Australia,  while  the 
other  two  kingdoms  had  only  one-half  of  their  due  share. 
And  as  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  emigranls  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  many  of  them  of  the  most  virulent  class,  the 
system  required  only  to  be  continued  for  a  few  years  longer, 
to  realize  the  fondest  aspirations  of  certain  Romish  enthu- 
siasts, by  transforming  the  colony  from  a  British  Protestant 
into  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  proyince.* 

1  In  an  article  od  the  emigration  &oin  the  TTnited  Eiogdom  gene- 
rally, the  ^uaHerhj  Revievi  (ttltbongh  in  what  nambor  I  do  not  recol- 
lect) patH  forth  the  Following  most  inBOCnrate  Btatement  in  regard  to 
the  emigration  of  this  period : — 

"The  AnBtralian  emigration  Heems  to  be  fnmished  entirely  by 
England  ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  from  Plymouth,  and  nearly  all 
the  rest  &0m  London.  The  Cape,  like  Anstralia,  hae  scarcely  any 
British  emigrants  except  from  Plymouth  and  London.  All  who 
embarked  &0m  Iriah  ports  went  to  North  America,  eicepting  two, 
who  went  to  the  West  Indies.  Henoe  it  wonld  appear,  tbat  the 
newer  flelds  of  colonisation  ore  chiefly  occupied  by  the  English ;  that 
the  Scotch  hare  nearly  an  eqnal  share  with  them  in  the  emigration 
to  the  West  Indies  and  other  places  in  the  West,  eiclunve  of  Nortli 
America,  and  that  the  latter  region  absorbs  all  the  emigration  from 
Ireland,  which  is  qnite  in  accordance  with  the  relatiTe  distribution  of 
capital,  skill,  and  enterprise,  in  the  three  diTisions  of  the  kingdom." 
— Quarterfv  Reeiea. 

Now  the  taai  was,  that  the  emigration  to  Angtralia  from  Plymonth 
was  almost  eiclnsiTely  [rish.  I  have  known  Bounty  emigrant  ships 
arriTing  in  New  South  Wales  teom  London  by  iva^  0/  Ph/mo'o.i'K,  in. 
which  the  whole  at  the  emigrants  wore  Irish,  and  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  Soman  CatholiCH  to  FrateatantB  was  as  17  to  II  In  short, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  at  this  periodhodnoToiceinthemanegw- 
ment  of  their  own  aSiurs,  which  were  handed  orer  on  their  behalf 
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I  happened  to  return  to  the  colony,  from  my  fifth  voyage 
to  Europe,  by  Cape  Horn,  by  an  emigrant  ahip  from  Loudon 
and  Plymouth,  early  in  the  year  1841 ;  and  as  I  had  joined 
the  ship  at  Plymouth,  by  way  of  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  X 
-was  enabled  to  see  bow  the  whole  process  was  conducted; 
/or  the  steamboat  in  which  I  crossed  over  from  Dublin  to 
Plymouth,  was  absolutely  filled  with  my  future  fellow- 
paeseugers  to  Austi'alia.  They  bad  been  collected,  I  ascer- 
tained, by  a  vei7  summary  process,  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  counties  of  Ireland,  by  the  regular  whipper-in  of  a 
London  house,  which  had  either  purchased  the  order  of  the 
Sydney  merchant,  or  obtained  authority  from  the  Locsd 
Executive  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  thi-ough  their  correspon- 
dent in  Sydney,  to  export  so  many  hundred  Bounty  emi- 
grants to  that  colony,  and  who  found  they  could  ship  their 
article  in  this  way  at  the  smallest  possible  expense.  It  was 
no  preconceived  scheme  of  these  people,  as  was  then  fre- 
quently alleged  by  zealous  Protestants  in  the  colony,  to 
send  out  Irish  rather  than  British  emigrants,  or  Koman 
Catholics  rather  than  Protestants.  They  merely  went  for 
their  goods  to  the  cheapest  market,  and,  without  blamiag 
them  iu  the  least,  I  only  maintain  that  it  argued  monstrous 

'  to  notorioQS  incapacit;  on  the  One  hand,  and  to  anprinciplod  cupidity 
on  tlie  other.  Henoe  the  beaatifdl  result  I  have  meationvd,  so  peou- 
liarlf  gratifj'ing  to  Arohbishop  M'Hale  aod  the  advocates  of  Bomiah 
ascendtuioy  botli  at  Imme  and  abroad  \  For  my  oim  part,  I  Bhimld 
be  the  last  peison  to  prevent  Ireland  from  obtaining  her  due  propor- 
tioa  of  whatever  national  funds  may  at  any  time  he  available  for  the 
promotion  of  emigratioD  &om  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  to  give  her 
a  monopoly  of  theie  fandg,  as  she  virtually  had  at  this  period,  was,  I 
conceive,  for  reasons  wbioh  it  ia  mmeoesBary  to  enumerate,  minons 
to  the  bast  iut«reata  of  the  colonies.  Besides,  the  injustice  to  the 
oolonists  was  extreme ;  for  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  emigtation 
fimd,  arising  from  the  sale  of  land  in  the  Auatraliaa  ooloikies,  had 
been  oontribnted  by  Bi-itiah  Protestants ;  and  io  employ  these  fdnds 
in  deluging  the  colonies  with  Irish  Roman  Catholics  was  a  seriona 
wrong  to  the  Protestant  colonistB  of  Anstrolia. 
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incapacity,  and  Bomething  ainoaQting  almost  to  a  breach  of 
triut,  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Govei'nment,  to  allow  the 
ioterests  of  the  colony  to  be  thus  compromised  and  sacri- 
ficed to  promote  so  enormoDS  a  Epeculatioa. 

On  my  return  to  the  colony  on  this  occasion,  I  published 
a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  Protestant  Landholders  of  New 
South  Wales,  entitled  "  The  Question  of  Questions;  or,  Is 
this  Colony  to  be  transfoimed  into  a  Province  of  the  Pope- 
dom?" in  which  I  detailed  the  experience  I  had  gained 
during  my  voyage  to  England  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
Boman  Catholic  emigration,  and  pointed  out  the  probable 
consequences,  both  moral  and  social,  of  our  evident  and 
rapid  movement  as  a  community  towards  Rome.  This 
pamphlet  naturally  produced  a  strong  sensation  among  the 
Pi'otestant  inhabitants  of  the  colony  at  the  time,  but  any 
action  on  the  subject  fortunately  proved  nnneeessaiy!  for 
Divine  Providence  had  in  the  meantime  unexpectedly  inter- 
fered for  our  deliverance  from  the  threatened  calamity  in 
another  way.  In  short,  the  bubble  which  Sir  George  Gipps 
had  been  blowing  for  years  had  burst  at  length,  and  emi- 
gration fi-om  the  mother  country  to  Australia  ceased  alto- 
gether for  a  time,  as  the  Treasury  was  exhausted.' 

'  The  following  are  extraote  from  "  The  QneBtion  of  QaeaUaiiB  :" 
— "  While  it  ia  notorious  that  nine-teaths,  or  perhaps,  rather, 
niiieteenth-twentioths,  of  all  the  money  hitherto  urisiog  truia,  the 
sale  of  waate  lanii  in  New  South  Wales  have  been  paid  into  the 
Colonial  TicuBiuy  b;  Protestants,  chieflj  Erom  England  and  Soot- 
land,  it  appears  that,  under  the  syatem  at  present  in  operation,  of 
condnoting  emigration  to  this  tenitoiT'  in  private  Bhipa  from  London 
toaching  at  Plymonth,  two-thirds  of  the  availalile  portion  of  that 
revenue  are  paid  for  the  ictroduotion  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  ttom 
the  very  worat  diatricts  of  Ireland,  and  only  one-third  tar  the  im- 
portation of  Protestants  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  ia  a  state  of  things  that  implies  either  the  grossest  negleot,  or 
]:he  groaaest  mismanagement  in  some  quarter  or  other,  and  it  cannot 
surely   be  oontemplatod  by  any  aincere  Protestant  in  the  territory 
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The  earlier  portion  of  the  admiDietratioii  of  Sir  Geoi^e 
GippB  was  rendered  memorable  fi-om  the  colonization  of 
New  Zealand  aa  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales 
— an  event  of  historical  importance  with  'which  I  was 
somewhat  personally  identified.  On  my  way  to  England 
on  ecclesiastical  business  in  the  year  1839,  our  veesel 
having  sprung  a  dangorons  leak  near  the  'western  entrance 
of  Cook's  Straits,  through  which  'we  had  intended  to 
pass,  as  the  shortest  route  from  Sydney  to  Cape  Horn, 
we  were  obliged  to  bear  up  foi-  repairs  to  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  at  that  time  the  only  place  in  New  Zealand  in- 
habited  in  any  considerable  number  by  Earopeaus.  Care- 
fully obsei'ving  the  anomalous  state  of  things  in  the  island 
withoDt  apprebensioii  Bud  alarm.  .  .  .  The  simple  &ot  tliat  cannot 
be  oontroverted — the  fhct  tHat  frill  ^  down  to  poaterity— is  tlmt  in 
tie  year  1838,  His  Bioellenqy,  Sir  Qeorge  Gipps  and  his  t-wo  Conn- 
cnla  fonnd  New  South  Wales  a  thoroughly  Protestant  ootony,  bnt 
that  in  the  short  apace  of  three  reare  thereafter,  they  had  done 
more  to  transform  it  into  a  mere  province  of  the  Popedom  than  had 
been  done  by  all  the  injudioione  acts  or  all  their  predecesHora  for 
fifty  years  before  1  It  is  do  ezoose  for  men  oooapying  so  reeponeible 
a  sitaation  as  is  held  by  the  members  of  the  Colonial  Goverument 
at  the  present  orisiB,  to  plead  that  they  did  not  foresoa  the  oonse- 
qoenoes  of  their  meaanrea  in  regard  to  emigration!  They  ought  to 
have  foreseen  them.  They  ought  never  to  hare  entroated  to  onprin- 
cipled  specnlatoTS  1^  common  Betise  might  have  tanght  them  that 
the  Bounty  emigration  business  iras  eore  to  fall  into  anch  handa 
under  the  System  they  hod  created)  soob  enormons  po'wers  of  good 
or  evil  as  I  have  shown  hare  already  been  so  flagrantly  abased." — 
("The  Qaeation  of  QnestionSi  or,  la  thia  Colony  to  be  tranaformed 
into  a  Province  of  the  Popedom  F  "  p.  24  j  Sydney,  1841.) 

"  It  ia  no  excnae,  I  repeat  it,  for  the  Looal  Government  to  plead 
that  this  tmly  alarming  oonseqnenoe  of  its  Emigration  meaanrea  waa 
not  foreaeen.  To  oonfeas  that  the  legitimate  oonseqnenoes  of  any 
measure  were  not  foreseen,  is  tantamount  to  a  oonfession  of  in. 
oapaoity,  and  if  the  Local  Authorities  are  ready  to  make  snoh  a  oou* 
feaaion,  they  had  better  send  for  Father  Horphy  at  once  to  hear  it, 
iia  it  is  not  one  that  ought  even  to  be  whispered  into  ears  probne." — 
(ISid.  p.  24.) 
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during  mj  eliort  Btay  ia  that  localitjr,  1  published  a  pamphlet 
on  my  ai-rival  in  EDglaud,  entitled  "New  Zealand  iu  1839; 
or,  Four  Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Durham  on 
the  Colonization  of  that  Island,"  inwhicb  I  strongly  recom- 
mended to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  propriety  of 
taking  immediate  possession  of  that  whole  group  of  islands 
&B  a  colony  of  Britain. 

The  first  thing  I  learned  on  the  subject  on  my  arrival  in 
England  was,  that  a  Bill  for  the  Colonization  of  New  Zea- 
land had  been  submitted  to  Parliament  at  the  instance  of 
a  Company  formed  for  the  purpose,  of  which  the  late  Earl 
Durham  was  Chairman  or  Governor,  but  that  that  Bill 
bad,  through  the  adverse,  but  mistaken,  influence  of  the 
Church  of  England  MiBsiouary  Society,  been  throvra  out 
by  a  lat^e  majority  ;  Lord  John  Russell  also  and  the  Colonial 
Office  being  dead  against  it.  I  showed,  however,  in  my 
pamphlet,  that  no  such  Bill  or  Act  was  necessary  in  the 
case;  that  New  Zealand  had  been  included  in  the  Commis- 
sion granted  to  Captain  Phillip,  R.N.,  the  first  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  the  year  1787,  whieh  was  then  still 
in  force;  that  subsequent  Governors  of  that  colony  had 
rect^nized  the  &ct  by  appointing  a  magistrate  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  New  Zeahind,  and  that  the  island  could, 
therefore,  be  colonized  forthwith  as  a  depeudeacy  of  New 
South  Wales,  without  any  Act  of  Parliament  whatever. 
All  this,  I  ascertained  also,  was  unknown  at  the  time  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  but  was  found,  on  searching  the  records  of 
the  office,  to  be  correct.* 

'  It  IB  lather  strange,  bat  perfectly  titte,  tbat  the  Very  «ame  thing 
Bbonld  havB  ha[^ned  in  the  aaaa  in  qoestiou,  eta  we  read  of  in  the 
Jewish  history  After  the  return  &om  Babylon ;  tha  Jews  alleging  that 
there  was  a  decree  of  Cyms,  anthorizing  them  to  rebuild  their  city 
and  temple,  of  which  their  Persian  Governor,  being  entiiolf  ignoi&nt, 
a  aearoh  was  ordered  at  head-quarters,  and  the  deeree  was  fonnd  in 
the  palace  of  Aohmetb^  where  Cyrus  had  been  when  it  was  isaued. 
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Through  the  publication  of  this  important  information  in 
my  pamphlet,  a  fresh  amount  of  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Colonial  Office  by  tiie  friends  of  the  measure 
in  question,  who  were  both  numerous  and  powerful ;  and 
the  Marquis  of  Normanby.  who  had,  in  the  meantime, 
succeeded  Lord  John  Russell  ia  the  Colonial  Office,  ■was,  io 
consequence,  induced,  very  reluctantly,  however,  to  sanctioa 
the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  as  a  dependency  of  New 
South  Wales.  Sir  Geoi^e  Gipps  was  also  directed  by  hia 
Lordship  to  organize  a  Government  for  New  Zealand  on  that 
condition :  a  Lieulon  ant-Govern  or  was  to  be  appointed  for 
the  dependency,  and  a  Treasury  Minute  accompanied  his 
Lordship's  despatch  on  the  subject,  authorizing  Sir  George 
to  advauce  from  the  Revenue  of  New  South  Wales  Forty 
Thousand  Founds  to  set  the  I'equisite  machinery  in  motion. 
At  the  game  time,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature, extending  the  Land  Laws  of  New  South  Wales  to 
New  Zealand,  and  constituting  a  Court  of  Claims,  to  try 
aud  decide  on  all  cases  of  alleged  purchases  of  land  from 
the  natives  of  that  island. 

The  extreme  repugnance  which  the  Colonial  Office  felt 
towards  the  measure  iu  question  may  be  inferred  from  the 
heartless  and  shabby  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 
Captain  Hobson,  R.N.,  the  fir^t  Governor  of  New  Zealand, 
who  had  been  in  the  island  before  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
"  Rattlesnake,"  and  who  cordially  approved  of  the  course 
recommended  in  my  pamphlet,  as  I  ascertained  at  the  time 
in  London,  was  sent  out  merely  as  a  British  Consnl,  with 
instructions  to  acquire  for  the  Crown  first  tho  Sovereignty, 
and  afterwards  the  native  lauds  from  the  Maories,  on  the 
best  terms  he  could — a  commission  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  execute  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Captain  H.  deemed  it  expedient  and  necessary,  therefore,  to 
adopt  the  course  I  had  recommended,  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly, by  taking  possession  of  the  whole  group  for  Her 
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Majesty  the  Queen,  in  the  month  of  February,  1840,  hefore 
be  Lad  been  six  weeks  Id  the  island.  Tlie  circumstance  that 
induced  Captain  Hobeon  to  act  in  this  way,  as  he  was  after- 
wards commended  for  doing  by  the  Imperial  Grovemment, 
was  the  invaaion  of  his  authority  as  representative  of  the 
Queen,  by  parties  acting  under  the  New  Zealand  Land  Com- 
pany, and  making  extensive  and  unwai'ranted  purchases  of 
land  from  the  natives  on  both  Bides  of  Cook's  Straits.  And 
it  was  fortunate  for  his  country,  and  for  the  best  intereBts  of 
humanity  that  he  acted  as  he  did  at  the  time,  for  if  he  had 
delayed  doing  so  much  longer,  the  middle,  or  largest  island 
of  the  group,  would  have  been  a  colony,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  convict  colony  of  France.*  New  Zealand  ceased  to 
be  a  Dependency  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the  Ist  of  June, 
1841. 

*  In  m7  pampMet  aboTe-uentionsd^  whioh  waa  rapnblislied  for 
circnlatioa  in  the  island  previouB  to  a  visit  wMoh  I  paid  to  New  Zea- 
land dnring  the  paat  ^ear,  I  had  reprobated  the  procedare  of  oertain 
missionariea  of  the  Church  of  England  Miaaionary  Sociatj  in  New 
Zealand,  nbo,  I  alleged,  had  been  porchaaing  laj^  tracts  of  land 
Avm  the  natives  at  a  notorioiu  ander-valae.  My  statement  being 
held  np  by  oartain  partiea  in  New  Zealand  to  pnblie  reprobation,  aa 
being  both  offensive  and  imfounded,  I  mode  it  laj  bosineas,  when  at 
Wellington,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  as  the  guest  of  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  in  September  last,  to  asoertain  what  the  Blue  Books  of 
the  colonr  stated  on  the  Bolgect  at  the  period  in  queation ;  and  I  there 
found  that  during  the  years  from  1632  to  1840  inolasive,  the  very  period 
of  which  I  had  spoken  in  my  pamphlet,  twentj-six  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  Society  iu  question,  had  acqnired  for  themselves  by  alleged 
pnTOhase  from  the  natives  not  fewer  than  185,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  the  Court  of  Claims  had  allowed  them  to  retain  60,000.  And 
as  a  Mr.  H.  Williams,  who,  I  believe,  was  at  one  time  an  officer  inthe 
navy,  and  afterwards  an  Archdeacon  in  New  Zealand,  was  i«ceutly 
very  indignant  at  ray  statement  in  a  letter  he  publisbed  on  the  sub- 
ject in  New  Zealand,  I  would  raerely  quote  the  following  items  of  his 
purohaaes  &om  the  Auairalatiim  Ckronicle,  a  Komm  Catholic  journal, 
published  in  Sydney,  October  6, 1841  :— 

"  The  Chtu-ch  Missionariea  of  New  Zealand  have  turned  the  Gospel 
to  good  account,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  spocimen  taken 
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Ab  soon  aa  it  was  noised  abroad  in  the  colony  that  tliere 
was  a  mevemeut  va.  England  for  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand,  the  rage  for  speculation,  which  wae  then  rampant 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  conld  not  be  restrained  even  by 
the  surges  of  the  Pacific,  extended  itself  to  that  group  of 
islands;  and  numerous  long-headed  Australian  colonists, 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  approved  agents,  entered 
into  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  for  the  purchase  of 
immense  tracts  of  land  in  their  islands,  in  order  to  steal  a 
march  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  was  in  antici- 
pation of  something  of  this  kind,  which  indeed  bad  already 
commenced  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  that  I  bad  been 
induced  to  urge  upon  Government  the  propriety  of  taking 
immediate  possession  of  the  whole  group,  and  of  asserting 
a  right  of  pre-emption,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  to  all  the 

from  tlie  oUJms  to  grants   advoreiaed  in  a   aingle  iiiimber  of  the 
jlueiiojul  Ooiette,  that  of  the  4th  September  last,  viz. : — 

The  Bar.  Henry  Williama  ....  1000  aotea. 
The  Bev.  Henry  WilliamB  ....  3000  „ 
Tha  Bev.  Henry  Wiltiama  .  .  .  .  246  „ 
The  Bar.  Henry  WaiUna  -  .  .  .  500  „ 
The  Bov.  Hemy  Williamg  ....  400O  „ 
The  Bav.  Henry  Williams  .  .  .  .  500  „ 
The  Eev.  Heury  Wiiliama  ....    2000      „ 

Total  11,246      „ 

"  Eleven  thonaand,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  acrea  !  all  ftoquired 
by  one  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  was  probably  aeot  ont  at  tho 
eipeaae  of  some  charitable  ladiea  for  tha  pnrpoae  of  converting 
savages  to  Chriatianity.  '  A  froctibaa  eoram  oognoscetia  eoB.'  How 
beantiftal  these  Apostolic  grants  wonld  look  in  the  M^swuary  Ssoord. 
or  the  EvongeUcoi  Magaiine!  We  are  glad  to  aay  that,  among  the 
revarend  namea  which  flgnre  in  these  lista  of  olaimanta,  we  do 
not  ohaerre  that  of  the  CathoUo  Bishop,  or  any  of  bis  clergy,  for  a 
single  acre.    Thia  ia  as  it  sboold  be." 

I  deem  it  qnita  onnecaaaaiy  to  aay  a  single  word  on  these  revela- 

"  Pudet  bieo  opprobria  nobis — et  dici,  at  non  potuiase  tefelli." 
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lands  held  by  the  Aborigiaes.  For,  howeTer  unreasonable 
this  may  appear  to  certain  would-be  philanthropists .  in 
England,  and  Low  much  soever  it  may  be  decried  in  certain 
interested  and  suspicious  quarters  as  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  natural  rights  of  the  Aborigines,  there 
is  no  other  way  in  which  the  natives  of  uncivilized  coun- 
tries can  be  protected  from  the  artifice  and  cupidity  of 
Europeans,  or  in  which  justice  can  be  done  even  to 
European  colonists  against  one  another. 

The  claims  of  the  numerous  purchasers  of  land  from  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand  came  before  the  late  Nominee  Legis- 
lature of  New  South  Wales,  which  Lad  been  authorized  to 
make  the  requisite  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  land  in 
the  islands,  in  the  year  1840 ;  and  among  others  the  claim 
,  of  the  late  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  afterwards  one  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  City  of  Sydney  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  subsequently  President  of  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Colonial  Parliament  under  Responsible  Government, 
Not  satisfied,  it  seems,  with  being  one  of  the  largest  specu- 
lators in  land  and  stock  in  New  South  Wales,  that  gentle- 
man had  fixed  his  eye  on  a  principality  in  New  Zealand; 
and  had  duly  purchased  from  a  few — about  nine — of  the  mere 
handful  of  natives  who  then  inhabited  the  Middle  Island, 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  that  island— a  tract  of 
country  comprising  twenty  millions  of  acres  !  The  bargain, 
or  rather  treaty,  for  the  cession  of  thb  territory  had  been 
duly  concluded  between  the  high  contracting  pai'ties — Mr. 
Wentworth  and  his  associates,  on  the  one  part,  and  those 
sovereign  and  independent  chiefs,  E  Toki,  E  Waru,  E  Piti, 
Bauparaha,  Ka  Witi,  &c.,  on  the  other:  the  deed  was  drawn 
up  in  due  form  in  the  English  and  New  Zealand  languages; 
and  the  parchment  was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  approved  witnesses,  by  their  High  Mightinesses, 
the  States  of  the  Middle  Island;  to  whom  Mr.  Wentworth 
bad   faithfully  paid   the    stipulated    number   of  English 
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blankets  (of  the  coarsest  descriptjon),  of  Birmingham  mtu- 
kete  (made  to  sell),  and  of  kegs  of  gunpowder,  besides  a 
variety  of  other  unsaleable  articles  from  some  warehonse  in 
Sydney.  Mr.  Wentworth  argued  his  claim  in  person  before 
the  Council,  at  great  length  and  with  great  abili^; 
enlarging  upon  the  rights  of  sovereign  and  independent 
nations,  and  especially  of  the  chiefs  aforesaid,  i^Lth  whom 
he  bad  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  making  the  afore- 
said  treaty;  proudly  displaying  his  parchment  with  the 
signs  manual  and  seals  of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
chiefs  aforesaid;  and  concluding  by  asking  nothing  from  the 
genei-osHy  or  charity,  but  demanding  everything  from  the 
justice,  of  England. 

Sir  Geoi^e  Gipps  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  exposed  and  set  aside  this  pecaliarly 
barefaced  and  impudent  claim — setting  forth  at  great  length 
the  practice  of  all  European  nations  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  as  well  as  of  the  "United  States  of  that  country,  iu 
regard  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  Abo- 
rigines; showing  that  the  right  of  pre-emption  was  nni- 
formly  asserted  by  the  colonizing  power;  exhibiting  the 
injury  and  ruin  that  would  inevitably  result  from  a  different 
practice ;  pleading  the  principle  which  his  own  immediate 
predecessor  had  established,  and  the  Imperial  Glovemment 
Lad  rect^ized,  in  the  case  of  Port  Phillip;  and  con- 
cluding by  literally  overwhelming  Mr.  Wentworth  and  his 
notorious  attempt  to  appropriate,  for  his  own  private  benefit, 
the  country  which  might  otherwise  become,  as  it  has  since 
become,  the  happy  home  of  myriads  of  his  fellow  country- 
men from  the  United  £ingdom,  with  a  torrent  of  sarcasm 
which  it  is  no  marvel  that  that  gentleman  was  never  able 
either  to  forgive  or  to  foi^et.'  Mr,  Wentworth  was  after- 
wards the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  partially  Eepre- 

•  See  Appepdii  VII. 
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aentative  Legislatui-a  which  was  eabeeqaently  established 
in  the  colony,  daring  the  encceedii^  portion  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  George  Gipps;  and  aa  I  deemed  it  mj  duty  at 
the  time  to  identify  myself  generally  with  that  Opposition 
as  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  I  ascribed,  in 
great  simplicity,  the  part  that  was  then  taken  in  it  by  Mr. 
Wentworth  to  the  purest  patriotism.  From  the  snbeeqaeut 
politieal  tergiversation,  however,  of  that  geotleman,  and 
especially  from  his  turning  bis  back  upon  himself,  as  well  as 
upon  the  people  who  bad  previously  trnsted  and  supported 
him,  I  have  learned  to  ascribe  it  rather  to  his  own  disap- 
pointed ambition  and  thwarted  cupidity. 

Previous  to  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
the  Governors  of  New  South  Wales  had  been  subject  to 
no  control  but  that  of  the  Seci'etary  of  State  in  England, 
The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
sat  on  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  18)2,  had  indeed  recom- 
mended that  the  Governor  should  be  assisted  by  a  Council ; 
but  the  recommendation  had  not  been  approved  of  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how 
old  Governor  Macquarie  congratulates  himself  upon  the 
fact. 

"I  feel  great  satis&ction,"  he  observes,  in  a  letter  to 
Earl  Bathurst,  of  date  June  28,  1813,  "at  the  determina- 
tion of  His  M^esty's  Government  in  not  acceding  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  regard  to  the  Governor  of  this  colony  being 
assisted  by  a  Council.  /  indulge  a  fond  hope  that  this 
measure  will  never  he  resorted  to  in  this  colony." 

Notwithstanding  this  protest,  however,  a  Legislative 
Council,  or  rather  an  apology  for  one,  was  institnted  during 
the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  ;  to  consist  of 
the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Archdeacon,  and  the 
Attorney-General.     Daring  the  government  of  Sir  Ralph 
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Darling  this  council  was  somewhat  extended,  and  consisted 
thenceforth  of  fifteen  members,  including  the  Owemor 
and  seven  officers  of  the  Local  Government,  together  with 
seven  other  members,  selected,  from  amongst  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  colony,  exclusively  by  the  Crown, 
Now,  antecedently  to  all  such  considerations  as  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  colony,  the  amount  of  its  revenue, 
and  the  desirableness  of  having  its  af&irs  managed  by  able 
and  efficient  hands,  it  was  morally  impossible  that  a  legis- 
lative body,  conalituted  in  this  tnamuj;  couid  ever  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  a  large  and  lapidly  increasing  commercial 
and  agricultural  community,  however  intelligent  and  well- 
intentioned  its  members  might  individually  be.  It  was 
accordingly  universally  admitted,  that  the  Nominee  Legis- 
lative Council  possessed  io  no  degree  whatever  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community.  In  such  circumstances,  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  body  could  not  fwl  to  be  a  subject  of 
serious  grievance,  and  a  source  of  perpetual  diasatis  faction 
on  the  part  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  community, 
in  an  age  especially  of  liberal  opinions  and  popular  insti- 
tutions. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1842,  an  Act,  commonly  called 
the  Cvnstituti(m  Act,  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  instance  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales.  T&j  that  Act  a  Legislature  of 
one  House  was  constituted,  to  consist  of  thirty-six  mem- 
bers ;  of  whom  six  were  to  be  Government  officers,  and 
other  six  Crown  nominees  j  the  remaining  twenty-four  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,  via.  eighteen  for  New  South  Wales 
Proper,  and  six  for  Port  Phillip.  The  fi^anchise  was  a 
twenty  pound  rental,  or  a  freehold  of  two  hundred  pounds 
in  value  ;  and  the  qualification  for  elective  members  was 
property  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds,  or  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  yearly  value. 
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As  a  General  Election  and  a  partially  Bepresentatire 
Legielature  wore  new  things  under  the  sun  in  Australia, 
and  as  the  criaU  at  wbicb  the  first  election  took  place  was 
a  pecnliarty  tiying  one  for  the  colony,  the  int«rest  excited 
in  all  quarters  was  intense,  and  the  result  was  by  no  means 
nDBatisfactory,  Indeed,  for  general  ability,  for  extent  and 
Tariely  of  information  availabte  for  the  business  of  l^is- 
lation,  for  manly  eloquence,  for  genuine  patriotism,  and 
for  energetic  and  dignified  action,  I  qpestion  whether  the 
first  Legislative  Council  in  New  South  Wales,  under  the 
coDstitutioa  of  1842,  bas  ever  been  surpassed  by  any  legis- 
lature out  of  England  in  the  Biitisb  Empire.  Besides 
Mr.  Wentworth,  a  native  of  tbe  colony,  of  commanding 
talents,  although  of  somewhat  questionable  principles,  there 
were  in  that  Council  Robert  Lowe,  Esq.,"  a  barrister  of 
sapereminent  ability,  and  of  brilliant  oratorical  powers  [ 
the  Iat«  lUohard  Wiudeyer,  Esq.,  also  a  barrister  of  superior 
abilities  and  tbe  Joseph  Hume  of  tbe  Council ;  and  Charles 
Cowpcr,  Esq.  (now  Sir  Charles),  also  a  native  of  tbe  colony, 
with  business  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  of  indefatigable 
industry.  These  men  would  of  themselves  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  given  character  and  standing  to  any  popular 
assembly;  and,  besides  these,  there  were  others  of  respect- 
able talents,  although  of  inferior  name.  In  short,  the  great 
superiority  of  the  first  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales  to  those  legislatures,  whether  of  one  or  of  two  Houses, 
that  have  hitherto  succeeded  it,  ia  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
history  of  tbe  colony.  On  making  the  comparison,  the 
colonists  may  well  exclaim, — 

"  Dull  Mediocrity  brings  np  tlie  rear." 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  one  of  the  Bepresentative 
Members  of  the  first  Legislative  Council,  under  the  Con- 

■  Bsoently  tlie  Bight  HonoDiable  tbe  CbtuiceUoT  of  tho  Gicheqaer 
in  England. 
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stitution  of  1842,  for  the  District  of  Port  PhiUipi  for 
having  resigned  my  Balarj  of  5001.  a  year  from  the  State, 
from  the  1st  of  April,  1842, 1  was  thenceforth  eligible  for 
Buch  an  office  nnder  our  Colonial  Conatitation.  The  some- 
what extraordinary  circuraBtacce  that  had  rendered  it 
almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  me  to  avmI  jnyself  of  the 
opportunity  which  was  unexpectedly  offered  me  of  occupy- 
ing so  unusual  a  poaitioa  for  a  minister  of  religion  in  the 
British  Empire — excepting  always  the  Bench  of  Biahopa 
■—1  may  have  occasion  to  advert  to  ia  the  sequel.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  the  'office  was  not  of  my 
own  seeking.  At  the  same  time,  in  accepting  it,  I  had 
certain  ^objects  in  view,  of  tiiinseendaut  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  colony,  which  could  not 
be  promoted  80  effectually,  if  at  all  indeed,  in  any  other 
way.  Some  of  these  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  from  the 
measures  with  which  I  was  more  immediately  identified, 
but  the  principal  were,  1st,  To  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the 
enormous  preponderance  of  Irish  Romaa  Catholic  immi- 
gration, which,  I  conceived,  was  mining  the  country  in  its 
best  and  dearest  interests  ;  and  2nd,  To  secure  for  the 
colony  a  General  System  of  Education,  suited  to  its  circum- 
stances and  adequate  to  its  wants. 

In  regard  to  precedents  for  the  course  I  had  thus  taken, 
which  naturally  became  a  subject  of  discussion  among 
colonial  politicians  at  the  time,  the  position  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Broughton,  Anglican  Bishop  of  New  South 
Wales,  us  a  nominee  member  both  of  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Councils  of  the  colony  up  to  the  year  1843, 
precluded  all  objection  on  the  part  of  the  particular  copa- 
muniou  to  which  ho  belonged  ;  and  in  regard  to  other 
denominations,  it  was  urged  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Owen 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  during  the  Commonwealth;  that  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Shields  had  been  nominated,  by  the  Board 
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of  Direction  in  Edinbargh,  a  Member  of  Council  for  the 
gOTerumcnt  of  tlie  unfortunate  Scotch  colony  at  the 
lathmus  of  Darieu  ;  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  a 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  only  six  years 
from  that  country  when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  membera 
of  the  first  American  Congresa  for  the  province  of  New 
Jersey,  and  signed  the  famous  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  year  1776  ;  and  tliat  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight^ 
afterwards  President  of  Yale  College,  was  twice  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislatare  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
to  which  he  belonged. 

But  if  any  further  apology  were  deemed  necessary  for 
the  course  I  pursued  on  the  occasion  in  question,  I  would 
remind  the  reader  of  the  saying  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rogby,  that  "  the  desire  of  taking  a  part  in 
the  concerns  of  'government  is  the  highest  desire  of  a 
Well-regulated  mind."  And  if  this  is  the  case  even  in  the 
old  communities  of  ^Europe,  it  is  mnch  more  so  in  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  very  foundations  of  society  remain 
to  be  laid.  Thete  was  no  office  to  which  I  could  aspire, 
as  an  individual,  Under  the  ColoBial  Government ;  there 
was  no  personal  advant^e,  in  the  way  of  pecuniary 
emolument,  which  I  could  derive  from  such  a  position : 
but  the  influeiice,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  which 
it  gave,  was  extensive  and  commaudiug,  as  it  enabled 
those  who  could  avMl  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
it  afforded,  to  put  the  whole  machine  of  society  on  the 
right  track,  and  to  give  it  tile  right  direction  for  all  future 

As  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Trish  Roman  Catholic 
immigration  were  well  known  in  Port  Phillip,  and  were 
not  likely  to  be  well  received  by  the  Rombh  priesthood 
of  that  district,  in  which  the  Irish  Bounty  emigrants 
from  Plymouth  were  very  numerous  at  the  time,  my 
nomination  for  the  District  proved  the  signal  for  the  first 
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Attempt  to  establish  a  sort  of  Romish  ascendancy  in  the 
eolonjiof  the  nature  and  reeult  of  which  it  may  not  be 
uuinteresting  to  the  reader  to  detail  the  particalars.  The 
town  of  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  the  DiBtrict  of  Port 
Phillip,  was  allowed  one  Bepreeentative  Member  under  the 
Constitution  Act,  and  the  rest  of  the  distinct  five.  For 
four  or  five  months  before  the  election,  and  indeed  till  the 
eleventh  hoar,  the  only  candidate  for  Melboome  was  . 
Edward  Curr,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  had  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune  in  the  capacity  of  Manager  of  the  Van 
Dieman'e  Land  Agricultural  Company,  and  had  settled  with 
bis  &mily  at  Fort  Phillip  shortly  after  the  original  fonna- 
tion  of  the  settlement.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  from  the 
North  of  Enghmd ;  but  being  a  man  of  liberal  pnnciples, 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  district,  he  was 
generally  acceptable,  and  was  expected  to  be  returned 
unopposed.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  prominent 
and  influential  position,  Mr.  Curr  had,  under  the  instigatioQ 
of  the  Romish  priesthood  of  the  place,  used  the  influence 
be  supposed  he  possessed  in  the  community  to  denounce  me 
publicly  as  an  unfit  and  improper  person  to  represent  the 
District ;  for  which  I  had  been  iaviled  to  become  a  candidate 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  electors,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  from  Scotland.  In  support  of  his  allega- 
tions, Mr.  Curr  appealed  to  my  pamphlet.  The  Qaettion  of 
Que«tioru,  in  which  I  had  committed  the  unpardonable 
offence  of  protesting  against  the  enormous  preponderance  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  immigration  in  the  year  1S41.  At 
a  public  meeting,  at  which  I  had  been  invited  to  address 
the  electors  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Melbourne,  Mr.  Curr 
and  certain  of  his  friends,  together  with  a  goodly  number 
of  the  regular  Tipperary  hoyg,  the  Bounty  emigrants  of 
former  years,  had  assembled  early,  and  ta^en  possesssion 
of  the  piincipal  places  in  the  Hall,  to  put  me  down  ;  but 
I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing   at  length,  and  ad- 
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dressed  the  meeting  with  evident  saceesB,  on  the  iutereets 
and  wants  and  prospects  of  the  District,  for  upwards  of 
two  hours  t  conclnding  with  the  following  anecdote, 
which  WAS  remu'kablj'  well  leceived,  even  by  the  Tip- 
peraiy  boys,  in  reference  to  the  antagonistic  efforts  of 
Mr.  Cam 

"  In  some  place  where  the  people  called  Qnakers  were 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  where  it  was  custcanary,  for 
any  member  of  that  body  who  wanted  a  wife,  to  make 
application  to  the  Friends,  who  selected  a  fit  and  proper 
person  for  him,  a  Qnaker  who  bad  made  the  usual  ap- 
plication in  SQch  circumstancea,  had  a  person  selected  for 
him  as  his  wife  with  whose  personal  appearance  he  was 
by  no  means  pleased.  Besigsing  himself  to  his  &te, 
however,  he  thus  accosted  his  fiiture  partner,  '  Martha, 
then  art  not  very  heantifnl,  and  thou  art  not  very  hand- 
some ;  but  as  the  Friends  have  sent  thee,  I  must  take  thee : 
so  sit  thee  down  and  spin.'"  Then  turning  to  Mr.  Cnrr, 
whom  I  had  previously  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
I  ol«erved  that,  "  although  I  might  not  be  very  beauti- 
ful or  very  handsome  according  to  his  ideas  of  political 
comeliness,  yet,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  Friends 
had  determined  to  send  me  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
I  thought  it  would  be  the  wisest  policy  for  him  to  make 
the  best  he  could  of  his  bad  bargain,  and  te  sit  him  down 
and  spin." 

Mr.  Curr,  however,  was  blinded  by  his  bigotry  to  the 
popular  movement,  and  was  so  &r  left  to  himself  in  the 
matter,  as  to  publish  a  sort  of  manifesto  in  the  publio 
papers,  informiug  the  electors  that  if  they  chose  me  for 
the  District  they  should  not  have  him  to  sit  for  the  Town. 
This,  however,  was  more  than  certain  of  the  Friends  oould 
stomach,  and  they  accordingly  determined  forthwith  to 
oust  Mr.  Can-,  or  rather  to  take  him  at  his  word.  I  was 
apprised  of  the  circumstance  only  on  the  Thursday  evening 
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befoi-e  the  nomination,  which  was  appointed  lo  iake  place 
on  the  following  Tuesday ;  for  on  that  evening  one  of  the 
aldennen  of  the  town,  who  had  just  been  settling  the  pre- 
liminaries,  requested  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  residence 
of  the  Mayor,  a  respectable  Scoteh  brewer  from  Leith,  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  tewn  of  Melbourne,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Curr.  We 
represented  to  the  Mayor,  to  whom  the  subject  had  not 
been  mentioned  previously  in  any  way,  and  who  was 
naturally  somewhat  startled  at  the  proposal,  that  the  ques- 
tion had  now  become  one  of  Bomish  ascendancy,  which  Mr. 
Curr  and  his  friends  evidently  wished  to  establish  not  only 
in  Melbourne,  but  throughout  the  District;  and  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  it  was  his  duty,  as  the  person  whom 
his  fellow- citizens  hod  placed  in  the  highest  office  in  their 
Municipal  Council,  to  stand  forward  on  their  behalf  by 
oflering  to  represent  them  Also  in  the  General  Legislature. 
The  Mayor  objected  that  he  was  not  accustomed  either  to 
speak  in.  public  or  to  draw  up  such  public  papers  as  he 
might  be  required  to  furnish  in  that  capacity ;  but  he  con- 
sented to  waive  this  objection,  on  my  offering  to  assist  him 
in  either  way,  if  it  should  be  neceseaiy- ;  and  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  if  a  requisition,  inviting  him  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  tewn,  and  signed  by  not  fewer  than  200 
of  the  electors,  should  be  presented  to  bim  by  four  o'clock 
of  the  following  day  (Friday),  he  would  stand.  The  requi- 
sition was  signed  by  upwards  of  250  of  the  electors  by  two 
o'clock  on  Friday,  and  was  published,  te  the  astonishment 
and  consternation  of  Mr.  Curr  and  his  friends,  on  the  follow- 
ing rooming.  One  part  of  the  Mayor's  address  on  the  day 
of  nomination,  in  the  preparation  of  which  I  had  given  him 
a  little  assistance,  was  much  noticed  at  the  time.  "  They 
say  I  am  a  brewer,"  he  observed,  in  allusion  to  the  abuse 
he  had  been  receiving  from  Mr.  Curr's  supporters,  through 
the  public  press;  "they  say  I  am  a  brewer,  and  so  I  am; 
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I  do  not  deny  it ;  and  they  will  find  before  this  election  is 
over  that  we  have  brewed  them  some  of  the  bittei'eat  beer 
they  ever  drank  in  their  lives."  The  Mayor  waa  elected 
by  a  large  majority ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  people 
who  had  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bounty  emigrants 
of  former  years,  and  who  were  then  under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Curr,  that  gentleman  told  the  electors,  on  the  decla- 
ration of  the  poll,  that  "  they  owed  it  to  him  that  the  town 
was  not  burnt  down  about  their  ears."  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  Mr.  Curr  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  prevent 
my  election  for  the  District;  which  eventually  turned  upon 
a  question  between  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Colony  and  myself,  the  majority  being  eight 
in  my  favour.  This  result  of  the  first  Port  Phillip  election 
proved  the  death-blow  for  a  time  to  Romish  ascendancy  in 
that  District.   , 

The  main  struggle  of  the  first  Council  was  for  the 
reduction  of  the  enoiinous  expenditui-e  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment, which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had  rendered 
imperatively  necessary.  Beginning  with  the  Governor  him- 
self, Mr.  Windeyer  brought  in  a  Bill  to  limit  the  salary  of 
future  Governors.  On  carrying  the  principle  of  the  BUI, 
Mr.  Windeyer  moved  that  the  salary  of  future  Govemora 
should  be  4000^.,  instead  of  5000i.  a  year,  at  which  it  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  motion  was 
carried ;  aud,  as  I  had  spoken  in  support  of  the  motion,  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  by  the  Ccnncil  one  of  a 
deputation,  along  with  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Windeyer,  to 
present  the  Bill  to  his  Excellency,  thus  virtuaUy  telliug  him 
that  he  was  getting  too  much,  by  a  thousand  a  year,  oi'  the 
people's  money.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  Bill,  to 
which  the  Governor,  as  he  told  us  himself,  waa  precluded 
by  bis  instructions  from  giving  his  assent,  was  disallowed 
at  home;  the  opinion  at  the  period  in  question,  in  that 
undoubted  source  of  all  political  wisdom,  the  Colonial  OlGce, 
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being  that  tiie  Govemor  of  the  mere  handful  of  people  tliea 
in  New  South  Wales  should  have  as  large  a  salary  ae  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  I 

It  was  one  ef  tbe  political  maxims  of  Earl  Grey,  that  the  . 
Balaries  of  all  Governors  of  colonies  shonld  be  paid  by  the 
mother-country.  The  object  of  such  a  proposal  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  and  the  hook  which  it  covers  is  too  evident 
for  even  the  simplest  colonists  ^to  catch  at  the  bait.  Sach 
an  arrangement  would  make  all  Governors  the  mere  tools 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  which,  indeed,  they  were  too  macli 
already  under  the  old  Downing  Street  r^rme.  It  would 
give  them  difierent  interests  from  those  of  the  people  they 
are  sent  to  govom.  It  would  make  their  tenure  of  office 
dependent  exclusively  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  So  long  as  the  Australian  colonists  are  to 
have  Governors  from  England  at  all,  I  am  goite  sure  they 
will  be  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  them,  as  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  justice  to  the  people  of  England  that  they 
should.  Tbey  will  never  consent  to  have  a  Pawper-Gover- 
nor,  to  be  maintained  by  the  pari»he»  at  home.  At  the  same 
time,  they  wilt  insist,  as  they  ought,  and  as  the  first  Council 
taught  them  to  do,  on  their  absolute  right  to  fix  the  amount 
of  their  Governor's  salary,  as  well  as  to  effect  his  removal 
also,  whenever  they  deem  it  expedient  and  necessary,  by  a 
vote  of  their  Legislature. 

When  Hutchinson,  the  last  Royal  Govemor  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  America,  informed  the  Legislature 
of  that  Province,  at  the  instance  Cf  the  Earl  Grey  of  hia 
time,  that  "he  no  longer  required  a  salary  from  them,  as 
the  King  (George  III.)  had  made  provision  for  his  support," 
the  Assembly  informed  him,  by  a  message  in  reply,  "that 
the  Hoyal  provision  for  his  support,  and  his  own  acceptance 
of  it,  was  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitaute 
recognized  by  the  provincial  charter,  an  insult  to  the 
Aeserably,  and  an  invasion  of  the  important  trust  which. 
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from  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth,  they  had  ever 
continued  to  exerciee.'"  But  there  were  giants  in  tho 
political  world  in  those  days:  we  have  since,  nn fortunately, 
fallen  upon  the  age  of  political  pigmies;  for  profesHed  Bepre- 
Bentatives  of  the  people,  in  the  Grovemment-packed  jury  of 
a  Legislativo  Council  in  New  South  Walee,  actually  declai'ed 
theiuselves  in  favour  of  Earl  Grey'i  proposal  1 

The  withdrawal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
ot  the  colony — to  the  extant  of  81,500^.  a  year — from  the 
control  of  the  Council,  was  a  serious  and  standing  grievance 
agamst  which  the  Council  had  to  protest.  This  reseiTa- 
tion  was  arranged  by  Act  of  Parliament  under  three  Sche- 
dules, entitled  A,  B,  and  C,  comprising  respectively  the 
salaries  of  the  Governor  and  Judges,  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  judicial  estahlishment,  and  the  appropriation  of  30,0001. 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  religion.  The  Local  Govem- 
meut,  however,  whose  powers  of  absorption  were  somewhat 
extraerdinary,  having  fonnd  the  reservations  in  cerlaia  of 
these  Schedules  too  small,  applied  to  the  Council  to  make 
good  the  estimated  deficiency.  But  the  Council  resolutely 
refused  to  vote  one  farthing  in  addition  to  the  Schedules, 
unless  every  item  they  contained  should  he  submitted  for 
their  revision.  The  Governor  asseutad  in  the  first  instance 
to  this  condition,  and  the  Council  went  to  work  accordingly 
upon  the  Schednles ;  but  as  soon  as  they  began  to  meddle, 
in  the  way  of  reduction,  with  the  salaries  of  certain  officers 
of  Government  included  in  these  lists,  his  Excellency  gave 
them  to  understand  that  these  salaries  were  all  tabooed,  and 
could  not  be  touched,  as  they  had  been  fixed  in  England  by 
the  sacred  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  resnlt 
was  that  the  Schedules  were  withdrawn  from  the  Council, 
while  the  expenditure  had  to  be  compressed,  in  the  best 
way  possible,  within  the  Parliamentary  limits. 

7  QTBlism*B  History  of  the  Vnited  States  of  North  America.  Lou- 
don, 1886,  vol.  iv.  p.  328. 
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In  that  part  of  the  Eetimatea  which  lay  wttliin  the  eotlre 
control  of  the  Conncii,  gi-eat  rednctioas  were  effected,  while 
variona  uaoeceBsary  offices  were  abolished. 

The  duties  on  wines  and  spirits,  from  which,  unfor- 
tunately, a  lai^e  poi'tion  of  the  public  reveune  of  the  colony 
ia  still  derived,  were  at  thie  time  so  exorbitantly  high,  that 
extraordinaiy  encoura^ment  was  virtualiy  given  to  smug- 
gling and  illicit  distillation;  both  of  which  were  carried  oa 
on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  occasion  extensive  demoralization. 
The  GoTernor's  specific  feu-  rooting  out  this  crying  evil  waa 
more  stringent  laws  against  these  unlawful  practices :  and 
these  were  accordingly  tried,  uAder  the  strong  protest  of  a 
largo  minority  of  the  Council,  for  a  time  ;  but  they  faikd 
egregiously  of  their  doeiced  e^ect,  smuggling  and  illicit 
distillation  being  practised  more  extensively  and  more  openly 
than  ever.  One  of  the  singular  expedients  which  Sir 
George  Gipps  I'epeatedly  took  to  render  the  laws  effectual 
in  putting  down  these  unlawful  practices,  and  from  which, 
along  with  other  indications  pf  ^  similar  kind,  I  infer  the 
obtuseness  of  his  moral  se^iso,  was  to  sanction  and  encourage 
the  officers  of  the  Excise  depai-tment  to  pretend  to  receive 
bribes  &om  the  nnprincipled  distillers,  and  to  betray  the  lact 
to  the  Government;  that  the  police  might  be  on  tho  watch, 
at  the  proper  times  and  places,  to  effect  seizurea.  When 
two  cases  of  this  kind  had  oceuri'ed,  1  placed  a  notice  of 
motion  on  the  Council  pai«r,  denouncing  the  practice  as  un- 
worthy of  any  Government,  disreputftble,  and  immoraL  Tho 
motion,  although  seconded,  was  no.t  carried,  which  I  scarcely 
expected  it  would  be ;  but  it  enabled  me  publicly  to  repro- 
bate the  practice,  which  was  thenceforth  discontinued.'     Tho 

*  The  follawing  vaa  zaj  motion  on  the  occaraon:  "That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Hoase,  it  is  an  unwarrantable  and  demoralizing  prac- 
tice, ntterlj  unworthy  of  any  Government  professing  to  be  guided  by 
the  principles  of  Chiistiau  morals,  to  antborize  any  of  the  offlQers  or 
employes  of  Hudi  Oovemment,  to  pretend  to  receive  bribes   fln>m 
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Goveroor  was  at  leogth  compelled  to  coincide  with  the 
Council  in  reducing  the  duties — a  meaeure  in  which,  Icon- 
leHB,  I  cordially  ooucurred  ae  the  least  of  two  evils. 

Sut  a  Legislature,  like  that  of  New  South  Wales,  at  this 
period,  in  which  the  officers  of  GioTernmeut,  or  rather  the 
heads  of  departments,  were  maintained  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  enjoymeat  of  their  places  and  emoluments  in 
defiance  of  adverse  majorities  in  that  Legislature,  was  b 
hurlesque  upon  Representative  Institutions,  and  an  outrage 
upon'  the  common  sense  of  mantind.  On  question  after 
question  of  vital  impoi'tance  to  the  wellare  of  the  colony, 
the  Government  was  left  in  small  minorities  ;  hut  the  GcO- 
vemment  officers  kept  their  places  notwithstanding,  and 
nothing  followed.  Nay,  the  Governor  repeatedly  set  aside 
the  vote  of  the  Council  on  measures  of  public  policy  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  took  his  own  course  in  spite  of  it. 
For  example,  a  m^ority  of  the  Council  had,  after  a  long 
debate,  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  General  System  of 
Education,  similar  to  the  one  established  in  Ireland  by  Lord 
Stanley}'  but  the  Governor  refused  hia  concurrence  in  the 

persoDB  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  rrandnlent  or  nerarionH  praoticos, 
with  a  view  to  criminate  such  persona,  to  snbatontiate  cbarges 
against  tfaem,  or  to  involre  tliDm  in  doepor  criminsJit;. " 

'  Kobert  Lowe,  Esq,,  a  barriater  of  aoper- eminent  abilitieB,  then  a 
nominee  member  of  tbe  Legislative  Coancil  of  New  Soutli  WaJes,  bat 
now  the  Right  Hononrable  Robert  Lowo,  recently  Chanoollor  of  the 
Breheqner,  had  moved  for  and  obtained  a  Select  Committee  on 
Edncation,  of  whioh  I  was  elected  a  member.  But  before  he  bad 
snbmitted  to  the  Council  the  Beport  he  had  drawn  up,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Lowe  resigned  his  seat  in  tha  Conn- 
oil,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  having  been  tannted  by  the  offloers  and  gap- 
portera  of  the  Government  for  hsiving  given  a  consoieutiona  and 
liberal  vote  on  aome  queation  before  the  House.  Before  doing  ao, 
however,  he  did  me  the  hononr  to  requeat  me  ia  move  the  adoption 
of  his  Report,  which  I  did  ocuordingl;,  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  to 
which  Ur.  Lowe,  who  was  then  no  longer  a  member,  listened  throu^- 
ont  with  nnfoltering  attention. 
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vote,  and  the  Denomioational  Syetem  was  costinaed.  It 
woa  reported  at  the  time  that  the  Governor,  having  Bome 
time  before  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Broughton,  the  Anglican  Bishop,  as  a  member  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council,  to  hia  famons  Squatting  Regulations,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  had,  in  return  for  that  favour, 
obliged  the  Bishop  by  vetoing  the  vote  of  the  Legislatirs 
Council  for  the  establiahment  of  a  Greneral  System  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Of  the  more  important  measures  oFiginated  by  myself  in 
the  first  Legislative  Council,  which  met  for  the  first  time  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1843,  the  following  were  the  principal. 

1.  "  Public  Prayers  at  the  opening  of  the  Council."  Rev. 
Dr.  Lang  to  move — 

"  Tbat  aa  it  is  tlie  botuden  daty  of  tlie  lagislatnra  of  any  Christian 
ooimtry,  and  accordauC  irith  the  nnifbrm  practice  of  both  HonB«s  of 
Parliament  in  the  TTnited  Kingdom,  to  oanuaenos  the  bosiDeBE  of 
each  day  irith  a  golemn  recognition  of  the  Divine  Hiqesly,  and  a 
humble  invocation  of  the  Divine  blegaing,  pnblio  prayora  to  Almighty 
God  be  offered  up  daily  at  the  opening  of  this  Council,  as  soon  aa  the 
Speaker  ahalt  have  taken  the  ohalr. 

"  That  a  snitable  fonn  of  prayer  for  this  pnrpose  bo  aeleoted  or 
prepared,  under  the  anperintesdence  of  a  committee  of  Council;  and 
that  the  said  form  of  piayer,  when  approved  of,  be  used  exolngiTely 
on  all  such  ocaaaions. 

"  That  as  both  the  merabera  of  thia  ConncU,  and  their  oonatitnenta, 
belong,  respectively,  to  varioiis  religions  denominalious,  all  of  vrhioh 
are  placed,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  eqaallty  in 
relation  to  each  other,  the  aaid  oommittee  consist  of,  at  least,  one 
member  of  each  of  the  denominationa  to  which  the  members  of  Coun- 
cil reapeotively  belong. 

"  That  a  miniater  of  religion,  or  chaplain,  be  appointed,  annually, 
by  the  Council,  to  oJBciate  on  anbh  oooaBiona  ;  and  tbat  the  minister 
OF  chaplain  ao  officiating,  diacbarge  this  duty  in  a  black  gown  or 
white  Burplioe. 

"That  any  minister  of  religion,  of  any  denomination,  residing 
either  ia  the  city  or  its  vicinity,  be  eligible  lor  this  office." 

This  motion  being  fixed  for  the  10th  of  August,  1843, 
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the  first  clanae  waa  put  by  the  speaker,  after  I  had  Intro- 
daced  the  matter  in  a  speech  illustratiTe  of  the  practice  of 
the  mother  countiy,  of  legislative  bodies  generally  in  other 
countries,  and  of  that  of  the  ancient  Greoka  and  Bomans. 
— It  was  lost,  however,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  to  eleven. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  a  motion,  with  a  pro- 
fessedly similar  object,  but  in  reality  very  different  in  its 
character,  was  submitted  to  the  Council,  by  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Charles  Cowper,  one  of  the  two  members  for  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  to  the  following  effect.  "  Wednesday,  29th 
May,  1844. — '  Daily  Prayer  on  opening  the  Council.'  Mr. 
Cowper,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved,  '  That  Public  Prayers 
to  Almighty  God  be  offered  up  daily  at  the  opeuing  of  this 
Council,  as  soon  as  the  Speaker  shall  have  taken  the  chair ; 
and  that  a  chaplain,  who  shall  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to  perform  this 
duty.'" — VoUt  and  Proceedtngt  of  the  Legislative  Council 
for  1844. 

On  this  occasion  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Cowper  and  his  friends 
to  separate  the  motion  int«  two  parts^  the  first  embodying 
the  general  principle,  in  the  recognition  of  which  I  should 
be  most  happy  to  concur-;  and  the  second  appointing  a. 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  as  chaplain  to  the 
Council,  which  the  members  of  that  Commnnion  would  then 
be  easily  able  to  effect,  and  to  which  I  would  individually 
offer  no  opposition,  as  they  had  a  decided  majority  in  the 
Council.  But  as  these  gentlemen  would  not  allow  a  right 
principle  to  be  recogniEed  and  &  right  practice  established, 
withont  compromising  the  great  principle  of  religious  equal- 
ity which  had  been  recognized  in  the  provious  legislation  of 
the  colony,  under  Sir  Bichard  Boarke,  and  without  subject- 
ing every  other  religious  denomination  to  a  humiliating  sense 
of  inferiority,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  vote  with  the 
m^ority  for  the  previous  question,  which  was  carried,  vir- 
tually t^ainst  the  motion,  by  fourteen  ix)  eight. 
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2.  "  Extension  of  the  Elective  Franchise  and  Equaliza- 
tion of  the  Repregentation."  A  motion  which  I  submitted 
ou  this  subject,  in  the  year  1843,  pointing  out  the  gross 
injnstice  of  the  sjstem  in  operation  under  the  Constitution 
Act  of  the  Imperiftl  Farliameat  on  the  one  Land,  and  the 
Electoral  Act  of  the  late  Nominee  Council  on  the  other, 
issued  eventnslly  in  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
on  the  Franchise  and  the  Representation  generally,  of  which 
I  was  chairman,  during  tho  session  of  1844.  The  Com- 
mittee accordingly  recommended  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  tenant-farmers  and  squatters,  who  were  both  ex- 
cluded from  that  privilege  under  the  existing  Acts.  lu 
regard  to  the  Representation,  certain  improvements  of  the 
existing  system  were  recommended,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
were  subsequently  effected. 

3.  "The  establishment  of  a  Uniform  Festive  for  the 
colony  at  a  Twopenny  Bate."  l&j  motion  to  this  eflect 
likewise  issued  in  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee^ 
of  which  I  was  chairman,  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
to  report,  in  the  Session  of  1844.  The  Committee  strongly 
recommended  the  proposal,  and  the  Report  was  adopted 
by  the  CounciJ ;  but  Sir  George  Gipps,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  dictatorial  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  spleen 
on  the  other,  vetoed  the  measure,  which  afterwards,  how- 
ever, became  the  law  of  the  land  under  his  successor. 

4.  "The  Separation  of  Port  Phillip  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  its  erection  into  a  distinct  and  independent 
colony."  I  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  year  1840;  and  having  traversed  the 
country  from  Salem  in  Massachusetts  to  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina — a  tract  of  country  including  not  fewer  than 
eleven  of  the  States  besides  the  district  of  Ckilumbia — I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  limited  extent  of  the  different 
States,  as  compared  with  certain  of  our  colonies,  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  and  conviction  that  it 
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was  greatly  owing  to  that  ciroumstanoe  and  to  their 
bsyiag  all  the  functiona  of  gOTernment  discharged  ander 
their  ^e,  as  it  were,  and  within  their  coutrol,  that  tiie 
Free  Institutions  of  America  worked  so  well  and  so  happily 
for  the  people.  On  visiting  Melbourne,  shortly  after  my 
return  to  Auetralia,  I  happened  to  mention  what  I  had  thua 
seen  and  obserred  in  America,  in  connexion  with  anagltatioii 
which  was  then  in  progreaa  in  Port  Phillip  for  its  separation 
from  New  Sooth  Wales  and  its  erection  into  a  distinct  and 
independent  colony.  Of  that  agitation  and  its  object  I 
expressed  my  cordial  approval ;  and  it  was  doubtless  -oij 
well-known  sentiments  on  this  great  question  of  the  time 
that  induced  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  to  elect  me  as 
one  of  their  members  in  the  first  L^islative  Council  of 
New  South  Wales,  My  motion  for  the  Separation  of  Port 
Phillip  from  New  South  Wales  was  to  the  following  effect: 
"  That  a  humble  Address  he  presented  to  Her  M^es^  the 
Queen,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciouaiy  pleaaed 
to  direct  that  the  requisite  steps  may  be  taken  for  tho 
speedy  and  entire  Separation  of  Port  Phillip  fi-om  New 
South  Wales,  and  for  its  erection  into  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent colony."  That  motion  waa  heartily  concurred  in 
by  all  the  Port  Phillip  members — six  in  all — but  it  received 
only  one  solitary  vote  from  amongst  the  other  thirty  mem- 
bers for  New  South  Wales  Proper,  that  of  Bobert  Lowe, 
Esq.,  of  whom  I  have  already  repeatedly  made  honourable 
mention.  As  the  Port  Phillip  members,  however,  were 
nnanimous  in  favour  of  the  object,  I  suggested  that  we 
should  send  a  joint  petition  on  the  subject,  through  the 
Governor,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  snggestloa  was 
cordially  concurred  in,  and  I  was  deputed  to  draw  up  tho 
petition,  which  was  signed,  presented,  and  forwarded  accord- 
ingly; and  in  nine  or  ten  months  thereafter  a  favourable 
■  answer  waa  received  from  Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  Earl 
Derby),  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
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lowftrda  the  cloae  of  the  year  1S45,  to  the  inexpreBBible  J07 
of  ^e  whole  population  of  Port  Phillip.  This  meBsore  of 
commoD  justice  and  nrgent  neceesilj,  however,  was  not 
consummated  till  seven  jears  thereafter,  the  1st  of  July, 
1851,  whea  Fort  Phillip  was  at  length  proclaimed  a 
separate  and  distinct  colony,  under  the  name  of  Victoria.' 

During  the  years  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  Australia,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  the 
fall  of  which  had  been  equally  calamitous  and  iguomiuious, 
necessarily  excited  great  interest  in  the  colony,  from  the 
Tarioua  leg^  proceedings  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the 
extensive  ruin  it  had  occasioned.  The  aristocratic  directors 
of  that  institution  had  not  only  divided  among  themselves 
the  entire  funds  of  the  shareholders,  but  had  borrowed 
nearly  150,0001.  in  addition,  from  the  Bank  of  Australasia, 
one  of  the  English  banks,  to  prevent  a  falling  mercantile 
house,  with  which  both  banks  were  deeply  involved,  from 
tumbling  to  the  ground ;  and  the  whole  of  this  lai^e  amount, 
which  proved  insufBeierit  to  prevent  the  catastrophe,  was 
lost  to  the  bank;  The  shareholders  held  a  public  meeting 
of  their  body  on  the  subject,  and,  like  the  drab-coloured  men 
of  Pennsylvania,  "repudiated"  the  debt,  on  the  ground  that 
the  directors  had  no  authority,  under  the  charter,  to  borrow 
money  on  their  behalf.  -  A  lawsuit  was  the  consequence, 
and  the  decision  of  two  of  the  three  judges  was  in  favour  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  fallen  bank.  But,  oa  the  appeal  of 
the  Bank  of  Australasia,  the  case  was  heard  by  the  Priry 
Council,  and  the  decision  of  the  colonial  judges  reversed, 
after   the   matter   had   remained   in    suspense    for  a  year 

The  case  of  the  shareholders  of  the  fallen  bank  who  had 

'  For  my  Beiricea  in  obtaining  the  aeparfttion  of  Port  Phillip  fitun 
New  Bonth  Wales,  the  Parliament  oF  Victoria  voted  me  a  thoosaiMl 
ponnds  when  Sir  Charles  Gavan  DnSy  was  Premier,  in  the  year 
1872 ;  which  was  paid  during  the  followiag  jear. 
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conseqaently  to  make  up  tliis  large  amount  of  defalcation, 
naturally  excited  much  sympathy;  and  as  many  valuable 
properties  throughout  the  teiTitory  bad  in  the  meantime 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bank  from  the  ruin  of  the 
i-espective  proprietors,  it  was  proposed  that  a  lottery  should 
be  had  recourse  to  for  the  disposal  of  Uiese  properties  on 
behalf  of  the  shareholders,  as  it  vras  alleged  that  they  could 
not  he  sold  advantageously  in  any  other  way.  A  Lottery 
Bill  was  accordingly  introduced  into  the  Council  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  shareholdeni,  and  all  the 
usual  arguments  which  expediency  can  muster  so  effectually 
in  such  cases,  especially  when  public  sympathy  is  in  &TOur 
of  the  object,  were  urged  in  support  of  the  Bill.  It  was 
strongly  argued,  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  first.  That  it 
was  unnecessary,  as  the  properties  to  be  disposed  of  would 
bring  their  value  in  the  usual  way  of  sale ;  secondly,  That 
it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  in  a  case  in  which 
these  laws  had  merely  established  a  principle  of  universal 
application  j  thirdly.  That  it  was  inuooral;  and,  fourthly, 
That,  if  passed  into  law,  it  would  establish  a  precedent  of  a 
very  dangerous  chai'acter  for  the  real  wel&re  of  the  colony. 
The  measure  was  carried,  however,  by  a  large  majority; 
the  only  members  who  voted  against  it  being  the  Attorney- 
General,  a  Roman  Catholic ;  the  late  Joseph  Phelps  Robin- 
son, Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  myself. 
It  was  disallowed,  however,  in  England;  but  by  some 
manceuvre,  of  which  I  am  not  cognizant,  from  its  having 
occurred  during  my  own  subsequent  absence  in  Eugland,  it 
was  actually  carried  into  operation,  and  the  play  of  Bish  4r 
Co.  Bedivivi,  with  the  usual  accompanimoats,  was  enacted 
on  the  theatre  of  the  colony ;  a  Scotch  Highlander,  of  the 
name  of  McDonald,  who  bad  been  for  some  time  as  a  farm 
labourer  in  my  brother's  service,  having  drawn  the  first 
prize,  and  thereby  obtained  a  large  estate,  with  a  suitable 
quantity  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  for  4i.  sterling. 
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The  limits  of  go<^raphioat  diacoverj,  both  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  interior  of  Anstrslia,  were  greatly  extended 
during  the  government  of  Sir  George  GippB.  In  the  year 
1837,  Her  Mtyeety's  ship,  "  Beagle,"  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Wickham,  R.N.,  afterwards  Police  Magistrate  at 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  and  subsequently  under  thai  of 
Captain  Stokes,  proceeded,  on  an  expedition  of  maritime 
discoTery,  to  the  unexplored  portions  of  the  coast  of 
Australia,  on  which  she  was  stationed  for  the  next  four 
years.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  various  important 
rivers  were  discovered  on  the  north  and  north-west  coasts, 
and  found  available,  in  a  comparatively  high  degree,  for 
the  purposes  of  navigatiou.  The  roost  important  of  these 
was  the  Victoria  river,  in  latitude  40°  26'  south,  and  longi- 
tude 129°  22"  east.  This  river  was  found  to  ba  navigable 
for  large  vessels  for  sixl;  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for 
ninety  more,  higher  up,  by  the  ship's  boats ;  while  the 
country  on  its  banks  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  all  tropical  productions.  On  the  north  coast,  the 
Adelaide  river,  also  available  for  navigation,  wag  found  to 
empty  itself  into  Tan  Dieman's  Gulf,  into  which  the  Alli- 
gator rivers  of  Captain  Eing  also  fall.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  of  the  "  Be^le,"  as  far  at  least  as  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  and  the  future  prospects  of  Eastern 
Australia  are  concerned,  was  that  of  two  considerable  rivers, 
the  Albert  and  the  Flinders,  both  of  which  empty  them- 
selves at  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  former 
of  these  rivers,  which,  I  have  already  observed,  is  in  all 
probability  the  Maatauycher  of  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman, 
which  was  originally  discovered  exactly  two  centuries 
before,  falls  into  the  Gulf  in  latitude  17°  59"  south,  and  in 
longitude  139°  30'  east.  The  Albert  is  navigable,  for 
vessels  of  thirteen  feet  draught,  for  thirty  miles  from  ItA 
month,  and  to  within  five  miles  of  the  fresh  water :  the 
boats,  however,  traced  it  fifty  miles  farther  up,  and  Captain 
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Stokes  discovered  nt  its  head  a  splendid  tract  of  valuable 
agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  which  he  named  the 
Plains  of  ProniUe, 

la  the  year  1838,  the  Clarence  river,  the  largest  on  the 
east  coast  of  Anatralia,  was  discovered  by  certain  cedar- 
cutters,  when  in  search  ef  available  timber  for  the  Sydney 
market.  It  falls  into  the  Pacific  in  Shoal  Bay,  in  latitude 
29°  SC  south.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  ia 
navigable  for  steamboats  about  eighty  miles  up.  It  has 
several  importtuit  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  also  navi- 
gable, and  there  is  a  large  extent  of  the  finest  agricultural 
land  on  its  banks,  with  an  extensive  pastoral  country  behind. 
The  Clarence  river  was  occupied  almost  immediately  after 
its  discovery,  and  there  is  now  a  large  and  fiourishing  town, 
named  G-rafton,  on  its  banks,  to  which  steamboats  ply 
regularly  from  Sydney  with  goods  and  passengers. 

In  the  year  1840,  a  respectable  Scotchman  of  the  name  of 
M'Millan,  who  had  been  exploring  the  southern  interior,  in 
search  of  more  eligible  pasture  for  his  flocks  and  herds,  had 
succeeded  in  descending  through  a  very  difficult  country, 
from  the  elevated  table-land  of  Maneiro  Plains,  into  the 
low  country  towards  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  continent, 
where  he  discovered  an  exceedingly  rich  tract  of  agri- 
cultural country,  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  acres  in  extent, 
watered  by  a  system  of  lakes  and  rivers,  aflbrding  a  com- 
paratively large  extent  of  inland  navigation  for  the  future 
colonists.  To  this  region  Mr.  M'Millan  gave  the  name  of 
New  South  Caledonia ;  but  he  had  nnfortunately  not  been 
expeditious  enough  in  making  known  his  discovery,  and  the 
Polish  traveller,  the  late  Count  Strzeleeki,  who  was  then 
exploring  the  southern  country,  having  learned  the  circum- 
stance, and  got  upon  M'Millan's  track,  claimed  the  dis- 
covery for  himself,  and  secured  the  credit  of  it,  by  naming 
the  country  Gippsland,  in  honour  of  the  GJovernor. 

During  the  year   1843,  there  vras  a  strong  desire  enter- 
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ftuned  tliroughont  the  colony,  that  an  expedition  of  dis- 
covery should  be  andertaken  to  the  northward,  in  order  to 
reach  either  the  Golf  of  Carpentaria,  ca-  the  eettlement 
then  recently  formed  at  Fort  Essington  on  the  north  coast: 
and,  as  etock  of  all  kinds  was  exceedingly  low-priced  at 
the  time,  while  the  conntiy  was  suffering  under  extreme 
depression,  it  wae  ascertained  that  a  large  contribution  in 
the  requisite  materiel  would  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
by  the  colonists  generally,  in  the  hope  that  some  favourable 
opening  in  that  direction  might  thereby  be  discovered 
for  the  colony.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  of  which  I  had  the  honoar  to  be  cboseo  a  member, 
was  accordingly  appointed,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
practicability  and  the  prolMble  advantt^es  of  establishing 
an  "  Overland  Boute  to  Fort  Essington  ;"  and  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell,  the  Surveyor- General,  who  was  examined  at  great 
length  on  the  subject,  was  anxious  to  proceed  on  the 
expedition.  The  Council  accordingly  addressed  the  Gover- 
nor in  favour  of  the  object,  pledging  itself  to  vote  whatever 
amount  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 
But  His  Excellency,  who  was  doubtless  somewhat  incensed 
at  tbe  Council  at  the  time,  from  the  opposition  be  had 
himself  experienced  fkim  that  body  in  tbe  matter  of  the 
Schedules  and  the  Balaries,  and  who  probably  wished  to 
mortify  tbe  Opposition  members,  with  whom  the  idea  had 
originated,  refused  to  place  any  amount  for  the  purpose  on 
the  Estimates,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  For  such  was  the  miserable  state  of  thraldom  in 
which  the  colony  was  then  held  under  Downing  Street 
domination ! 

In  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Ludwig  Leicbhardt,  a  Ger- 
man naturalist  of  the  highest  attainments,  who  had  arrived  in 
the  colony  about  a  year  or  two  before,  and  whose  highest 
ambition  it  was  at  this  period  to  have  accompanied  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell's  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist, 
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was  iDduced,  Irom  the  ofl^rs  of  asBistance  which  he  i«ceive<l 
from  various  quarters,  and  especially  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  colony,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  tJme, 
i«  organize  a  private  expedition  of  hia  own.  Dr.  Leichhardt 
started  accordingly  for  Port  Easington,  from  the  settlement 
of  Moreton  Bay,  now  Queensland,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1844;  his  party  consisting  of  only  eight  persons,  including 
two  hiack  natives,  besides  himself.  Sir  Thomaa  MitcheU'e 
idea  had  been  to  start  from  Fort  Bourke  on  the  Darling 
river,  about  eight  hundred  miles  west  of  Sydney ;  but  Dr. 
Leichhardt  preferred  keeping  along  the  coast  range  of 
mountains  till  he  should  roach  the  latitude  of  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  then  striking  across  to  the 
westwai'd.  He  had  been  gone  abont  two  months  when  a 
report  was  brought  into  Moreton  Bay  by  the  Aborigines, 
that  he  and  all  his  party  had  been  murdored  by  a  hostile 
tribe  of  black  natives,  in  a  particular  locality  which  they 
described.  A  second  expedition  was  accordingly  fitted  ont 
to  ascertain  the  fact ;  hut  although  that  expedition,  which 
was  not  particularly  fortunate  in  its  composition,  had  traced 
the  party  beyond  the  spot  which  the  black  natives  had 
indicated,  it  returned  to  the  colony,  leaving  the  matter  in 
nncertainty;  and  as  no  tidings  arrived  fi-om  Dr.  Leichhardt 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  from  the  period  of  his  depar- 
ture, the  general  impression  was  that  the  whole  party  had 
either  been  murdered,  or  had  otherwise  perished  in  the 
inhospitable  wilderness  of  the  remote  interior.  A  beautiful 
dirge,  composed  by  his  friend,  the  late  Robert  Lynd,  Esq., 
then  Barrack- Master  at  Sydney,  but  afterwards  at  Auckland, 
in  New  Zealand,  entitled  "  Leickhardt's  Grave,"  had  accor- 
dingly been  set  to  music,  and  sung,  and  wept  over  for 
months  in  succession,  by  all  the  sentimental  young  ladies  of 
the  colony;  when  suddenly,  in  the  month  of  March,  1846, 
Dr.  Leichhardt  reappeared  in  Sydney  himself,  having  come 
direct  from  Port  Essingion  by  sea.     He  had  thus  performed 
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tke  woDderAil  utid  unprecedented  feat  of  ti-aversing  for 
uptmrds  of  3000  miles  a  country  nntrodden  before  hj  the 
foot  of  civilized  man — Burmonattng  the  moat  formidable 
difficulties,  enduring  the  severest  privations,  and  at  length 
disclosing  to  the  world  extensive  tracts  of  country,  of  which 
the  existence  was  previously  unknown,  and  which  are 
fitted  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  subsistence  and  settle- 
ment of  Eui-opean  life. 

Of  the  valuable  tracts  of  country  discovered  by  Dr. 
Leichhardt,  the  country  adjoining  the  Peak  Range,  about 
the  twenty-aecond  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  Nonda 
country,  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentai'ia,  appear  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  sheep  and 
cattle  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  country 
along  the  east  coast,  about  the  twenty-second  parallel  of 
latitude,  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  nautical  men,  to 
be  the  finest  part  of  the  whole  coast-line.  Of  the  eastern 
rivers,  that  is,  the  risers  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  which 
I>r.  Leichhardt  discovered  and  crossed,  the  Mackenzie* 
and  the  Dawson,  aniting  their  waters,  form  the  Fitzroy 
River,  which  disembogues  in  Keppel  Bay,  near  Cape  Capii- 
corn,  while  the  Burdekin*  discharges  its  waters  by  various 
mouths  into  a  bay  near  Mount  Elliott,  in  latitude  191°  south. 
As  the  latter  of  these  rivers  camo  from  the  north- north-west. 
Dr.  Leichhardt,  after  ascending  its  valley  for  a  considerable 
distance,  attempted  to  strike  oS*  to  the  westward,  at  a  lofty 
conical  mountain,  to  which  ho  did  me  the  honour  tA  attach 
my  name,  in  18°  22' south  latitude,*  as  a  westerly  course  on 
that  parallel  would  have  enabled  him  to  clear  the  head- 

>  Kamed  after  the  late  Sir  Etui  M'Eenzie,  of  Eilcoj,  Bart.,  who 
was  then  a  sqaatter  in  New  South  Wales. 

'  In  honour  of  the  late  T.  Burdekiii,  Biq.,  of  Sydney,  a  Mend  of 
the  Expedition, 

*  Honat  Lang  ia  a  lofty  conioal  mountBin  of  the  rioheat  decom. 
posed  trap  formation,  and  presenting  at  its  stumnit  the  well-formed 
orator  of  an  eitinot  voloano. 
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waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ;  bnt  afiter  beiDg  out 
alone,  on  horeeback,  for  npwards  of  fifty  hours  together,  in 
search  of  water  for  his  party  in  that  direction,  be  returned 
to  the  encampment  uneucceBsful,  and  waa  obliged  to  pursue 
a  north-westerly  course  up  tbe  valley  of  the  Burdekin,  tUl 
he  reached  the  head-waters  of  that  rivei*.  He  there  found 
an  elevated  and  somewhat  broken  country,  which  having 
croBsed,  he  discovered  and  passed  down  tbe  valley  of  a  river, 
which  he  found  pursuing  a  north-westerly  course,  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  which  he  named  after  his 
scientific  and  poetical  friend,  tbe  Lynd.  This  river  brought 
him  at  length  into  the  broad  and  deep  cbaunel  of  a  still 
larger  river,  flowing  fVom  tbe  eastward,  which  he  named 
tbe  Mitchell,  in  honour  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales.  Leaving  this  river 
pursuing  its  north-westerly  coarse  to  the  Gulf,  about 
tbe  fifteenth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  turning  to  the 
south-westward,  he  gradually  headed  tbe  Gulf;  but  un- 
fortunately lost  one  of  his  party,  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  orui- 
tbologist,  who  was  speared  by  tbe  black  natives  during  a 
night  attack  upon  his  encampmeat  on  this  part  of  his  route. 
In  pursuing  his  course  to  the  westward,  I>r.  Leichhardt 
crossed  tbe  Albert  river  of  Captain  Stokes,  which  he  recog- 
oized  as  tbe  Maatsuycker  of  Tasman,  and  ascertained  that 
the  Plains  of  Promhe,  of  tbe  former  of  these  navigators, 
extended  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  and  west, 
thereby  affording  a  noble  prospect  for  the  establishment  of 
a  colony  at  tbe  head  of  the  Gulf.  At  the  sonth-westem 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  he  discovered  and 
crossed  a  large  river,  which  he  called  tbe  Roper,  after  one 
of  his  fellow-travellers  ;  and  he  afterwards  crossed  tbe  South 
Alligator  river  of  Captain  King,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Van  Dieman,  discovered  and  named  by  Tasman,  to  the 
Westward  of  tbe  Cobourg  Peninsula.  At  the  nortbem 
extremity  of  that  peninsula  was  then  situated  the  now 
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deserted  eettlement  of  Tictoria,  ia  Port  Easington,  which 
the  heroic  traveller  and  his  party  reached  at  length,  after  a 
BingDlarly  perilous  and  eventfiil  journey  of  fifteen  months. 

About  17001.  was  contributed,  as  a  testimony  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  Dr.  Leichhardt  and  hia  party,  by  an 
admiring  and  grateful  colony ;  to  which  the  Local  Go- 
vernment added  1000/.  from  the  Land  Fund.  £nt  this 
unexpected  accession  of  wealth  only  seryed  to  stimnlata 
Dr.  Leichhardt  to  further  enterprises  of  perhaps  still  greater 
daring :  for  within  a  year  aflier  his  return  to  the  colony,  he 
started  on  a  second  expedition,  to  cross  the  continent,  as  be 
told  me  himself,  somewhere  about  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
to  Swan  Riyer  on  the  west  coast ;  but  the  loss  of  hie  cattle, 
and  the  sickness  of  most  of  his  party, — a  calamity  which 
overtook  him  somewhere  within  the  tropic  to  the  north- 
wcetwai'd, — compelled  him  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise for  a  time,  and  to  return  to  the  colooy.  Not  dis- 
heartened, however,  by  this  repulse,  he  started  a  second 
time,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1847 ;  but  as  no  tidings 
of  any  kind  have  ever  been  heard  of  bim  from  that  period, 
the  general  impression  is  that  he  and  all  his  party  must 
have  perished  at  length  in  the  arid  desert  to  the  north- 
westward, if  they  were  not  either  surprised  and  murdered 
by  the  black  natives,  or  overwhehned  by  some  suddea  inun- 
dation in  the  low  grounds  of  the  remote  interior.  A  party, 
indeed,  was  subsequently  sent  out  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, to  follow  up  bis  track,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
his  fate,  but  without  success ;  and  all  hope  of  his  return  in 
life  has  consequently  been  long  since  abandoned.  While, 
therefore,  the  universally  lamented  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  gallant  associates  fell,  as  has  since  been  ascertained  they 
did,  as  martyrs  in  the  canse  of  science,  and  left  their 
mortal  remains  to  be  embalmed  for  ages  in  the  ice  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  these  kindred  spirits,  Dr,  Leichhardt  and 
his   party,  have,  in  circumstances   remarkably  di&rent. 
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doabtleBtt  met  with  a  somewhat  eimilar  fate,  teaving  their 
bonee  to  whiten  oa  the  eande  of  the  great  central  desert  of 
Australia.'     The  beautiful  lines  of  Mr.  Lynd  *  are,  there- 

'  A  Bootolmian,  of  the  uune  of  Andrew  Home,  haa  indeed  very 
reoontlf  alleged  that  he  has  fonnd  and  held  mterooarse  with  a 
brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Loichhardt's,  and  the  only  HorriTor  of  hia  expe- 
dition. He  a  a  Qerraan,  of  the  niuoe  of  Claaaen,  and  is  held  in 
durance  by  a  tribe  of  black  natiros  in  the  north-weBtem  interior. 
Classen's  [«port  is  that,  in  hia  own  temporary  abBenoe,Dr.Iieiohhardt'B 
party  mutinied  and  nearly  tilled  him,  seising  hia  horses  and  proviaions, 
and  setting  ont  on  tlioir  rotum  to  the  ooloay,  leaving  him  half  dead. 
Dr.  Leichhardt  died  gbortlj  thereafter,  and  Classon  boa  over  since 
been  living  with  the  blacks.  Hnme,  by  the  latest  intelligence,  waa 
abont  to  prooeed  to  the  north-weatem  interior  to  attempt  to  bring 
Claasen,  and  whatever  relics  of  the  eipedition  may  remain,  to  the 
colony.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  Hume  is  no  impostor,  bat  this,  I 
acknowledge,  ia  not  the  gcnoral  opinion. 
•  "Line*  addjeutd,  to  the  Parly  proceeding  on  the  trael  of  Dr. 
Leichhardt. 
"  By  E.  Ltkb,  Esq. 
"  Ye  who  prepare  with  pilgrim  feet 

Tout  long  ajid  doubtful  path  to  wend. 
If — whitening  on  the  waste — ye  meet 
The  relica  of  my  mnrder'd  fiiend — 
His  bones  with  tey'rence  ye  shall  bear 

To  where  some  monntain  streamlet  Sows 

There,  by  ita  moaay  bank,  prepare, 

The  pillow  of  his  long  repose. 

"  It  shall  be  by  a  stream,  whose  tides 

Are  dmnk  by  birds  of  ev'ry  wing  j 

Where  ev'rj  lovelier  flower  abides 

The  earliest  wak'ning  touch  of  spring ! 
O  meet  that  ho— (who  ao  caresa'd 
AU-beanteouH  Nature's  vaned  charma) — 
«         That  he — her  martyr'd  son — shonld  rest 
Within  his  mother's  fondest  arms ! 
"  When  ye  have  made  his  narrow  bed. 
And  laid  tho  good  msn's  ashes  there. 
Ye  shall  kneel  down  aronnd  the  dead, 
And  wait  upon  your  God  in  prayer. 


I 
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fore,  more  appropriate  now  than  ever,  and  the  reader  will 
doubtless  peruse  them  with  adJitioDol  interest,  when  he 
reflects  that  the  gifted  writer,  like  his  own  friend,  the 
lamented  traveller,  is  now  no  more. 

In  the  year  1845,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  permit  the  people  of 
Xew  South  Wales  to  appropriate  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 
their  own  money  for  the  prosecution  of  geographical  dis- 

Wliat  though  no  reverend  man  be  near — 

No  anthem  poor  ita  Bolemn  breath^ 
No  holjr  walla  invest  his  bier 

With  all  the  hallow'd  pomp  of  death ! 

"  Yet  hamble  minds  shall  find  the  graoe, 

Devontlf  bovr'd  apon  the  iod. 
To  call  that  blesBing  ronnd  the  place 

Whioh  oonsecrales  the  soil  to  God. 
And  ;e  the  wildemesa  shall  tell 

How — faitbAil  to  the  hopea  of  men — 
The  Mighty  Power;  Iw  aerved  eo  well. 

Shall  breathe  npon  his  bonea  again ! 

"  When  ye  jonr  gracions  task  have  done, 

Hanp  not  the  rock  above  his  dnst  1 
The  Angel  of  the  I.ord  alone 

Shall  gnard  the  ashes  of  the  just  I 
But  ye  shall  heed,  with  piona  oare, 

The  mem'ry  of  that  spot  to  keep ; 
And  note  the  marks  that  gnide  me  where 

M7  virtuous  Mend  is  liud  to  aleep  1 

"  For  oh,  bethink — in  other  titnea 

(And  be  those  happier  times  at  hand), 
'When  aoience,  like  the  amile  of  God — 

Cornea  bright'ning  o'er  that  weary  land — 
How  will  her  pilgrims  hail  the  power, 

Beneath  the  drooping  myall's  gloom. 
To  ait  at  eve,  and  moom  an  honr, 
And  pluck  a  leaf  on  Leiohhardt's  tomb  1 

"  8yd/ney  Barrackt,  July  2nd,  1845." 
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covery  la  the  interior,  and  the  Legislative  Council  having 
accordiaglj  voted  2000/.  for  the  outfit  of  an  expedition  to 
discover  an  overland  ixitite  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
agreeably  to  the  suggestioos  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  that 
officer  started  on  his  jouraey  towai'ds  Central  Australia 
in  the  month  of  November,  1845,  anil  returned  to  the 
colony  in  December  of  the  following  year.  In  this  journey 
Sir  Thomas  discovered  a  splendid  tract  of  mountainous  and 
pastoral  country  between  the  I47th  and  14Sth  degrees  of 
east  longitude,  extending  from  the  26th  parallel  of  latitude 
to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  general  elevation  being 
about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
this  tract  of  country  he  discovered  and  crossed  the  Salvator, 
the  Claude,  the  Nogoa,  and  the  Belyando  rivers,  tracing 
the  last  of  these  rivers  to  2I^°  south  latitude,  and  identily- 
ing  it  with  the  Mackenzie  of  Leichhardt,  who  had  crossed 
It  much  nearer  the  coast.  Returning  from  this  point  to  his 
encampment  in  iSP  aouth,  which  he  conceived  he  had  ascer- 
tained to  be  thfr  dividing  line  between  the  interior  waters 
flowing  north  from  those  flowing  south,  he  discovered  the 
head  of  a  river  considerably  to  the  westward,  which,  rising 
in  the  high  land  of  this  parallel  of  latitude,  pursues  a  north- 
westerly course  for  ninety  miles,  through  the  finest  country 
he  had  ever  seen  in  Australia.  Sir  Thomas  traced  this 
river,  which  he  named  the  Victoria,  from  latitude  25°  south 
end  longitude  147°  east,  to  latitude  24°  SC  south  and  145° 
east;  fondly  supposing  that  it  would  continue  its  course  in 
the  same  direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  idea  was  not  verified  by  subsequent 
exploration  ;  for  Mr.  Surveyor  Kennedy  having  been  after- 
wards sent  out  to  trace  down  the  Victoria  river  to  its  outlet, 
or  termination,  found  that,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  spot 
where  it  was  left  by  Sir  Thomas,  it  altered  its  course  to  the 
south-westward,  and,  after  flowing  in  that  direction  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  was  at  length  lost  in  the 
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great  desert  of  the  intenor  in  latitude  261°  south,  and  lon- 
gitade  142}  east 

In  returning  to  the  colony,  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  followed 
down  another  river  which  he  had  also  discovered  pursaing 
a  southerly  course,  and  tiavewing  a  fine  pastoral  country 
for  two  hundred  miles.  This  river  he  very  judiciously 
called  by  its  beautilnl  native  name  Maranoa ;  it  faUs  into 
the  Balonne  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Darling  from  the 
westward. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  estimated  population  of 
the  colony,  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Eichard 
Bourke,  was  85,267.  By  the  first  census  taken  during  the 
government  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  in  the  year  1841,  it 
amounted  to  130,856,  and  by  the  quinquennial  census  of 
1846,  the  laet  year  of  his  govemmeat,  it  amounted  to 
187,413;  thereby  more  than  doubling  itself  during  the 
eight  and  a  half  years  of  his  disastrous  administration. 

Sir  George  Gipps  left  the  colony,  for  England,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1846.  A  testimonial  was  attempted  to  be  got 
up  to  His  Excellency  on  the  occasion,  chiefly  at  the  instance 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Gregory,  the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar- General, 
to  whom  and  to  whose  communion  Sir  George  Gipps  had 
been  nncommonly  liberal  at  the  public  expense.  But  the 
thing  proved  a  complete  failure,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  article  on  the  subject,  extracted  from  the 
Sydney  Herald,  of  the  11th  of  July,  1846:— 

"SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  GIPPS  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  WlTE  competent  BBBistance,  we  have  taken  tlie  trouble  to  analyze 
the  list  of  BobBOribers  to  the  tcHtimooial  to   Hia   Eicelleuoy  Sir 
George  Oippa,  as  advertiaed  in  our  paper  of  yesterday. 

"We  hare  divided  the  sabBciibers  into  fonrolaaaea  : — 1st.  Qfieials, 
inoluding  all  who  reoeive  official  emolmneat  troni  the  Government  i 
2>id.  ObUgees,  or  individuals  who  are  ander  personal  obligations  to 
His  EiiceUeacy ;  3nl.  Insolvents,  or  those  who  hare  recently  passed 
through  the  pnriQ^g  ordeal  of  the  Insolvent  Court ;  and  4th.  Inde- 
pendents, or  personB  wlio  fairly  belong  to  the  public  proper. 
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"  The  result  is  that  the  snbficribera   and  the  aabacriptioiiB  oome 
imder  theae  classes  in  the  following  proportions ; — 
Officials    .       .       .    77    .     £466    7    0 
ObUgees   .        .        .    83    .        222  16    0 

110  .  .  ,  .£689    3  0 

InsoIventB         .        .    11  .  .  .  .      40  16  0 

Independents    .         .    80  .  .  .  .    270  19  0 

AnonjmoDS       ■        .      1  .  .  .  .      10    0  0 

Total .        .        .  205    .        .        .        £1010  18    0 

"  It  thus  appeafs,  that  with  all  the  exertions,  the  strennons  and 
untiring  eiertiona,  of  the  Very  Bev.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  with  all  the 
inflnenoe  of  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,'  eierted  through  his 
paid  ooUeotors,  the  utinoat  that  had  been  accomplished,  np  to  yester- 
day's advertisement,  was,  that  ont  of  a  popnlation  of  50,000  aoola  in 
tke  district  of  Sydney,  and  180,000  in  the  colony,  just  etghty  "  &oe 
and  independent"  colonists  had  pnt  down  their  names  for  2701.1 
And,  even  of  these,  we  know  that  many  were  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
importunity  of  the  testimonial  beggars— an  importunity  that  oould 
sCBJ'Colj  be  shaken  off  without  personal  incivility ." 

Sir  George  G-ipps  died  a  few  months  afler  his  arrival  in 
England,  in  the  year  1847. 

f  The  late  Mr.  Maodermott. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

VIBW  OF  THZ  STATE  AN1>  FB00BK8S  OF  THE  COLONY  UNDER 
THE  OOTEBNHEMT    OP   SIR   CBABLE8  ADQUSTDS   FITZUOr, 


"  The  wioked  walk  on  eyerv  side,  when  the  vileat  men  aro  «iaUed." 
Fanlms,  lii.  8. 

I  WAS  walkipg  with  m;  late  brother,  Mr.  George  Lang, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Farromt^tta  river,  ose  beautiful  evening 
ia  the  year  1824,  when  the  late  Bnngaiy,  chief  of  the 
Sjdnej  tribe  of  black  natives,  was  pulling  down  the  river, 
in  a  boat  which  be  bad  I'eceived  as  a  present  from  the 
Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  his  two  jina  or 
wives.  Mj  brother  accosted  Bungary  on  his  coming  np 
with  us,  and  t^e  good-natured  chief  immediately  desired 
his  jina  to  rest  upon  their  oars.  During  the  short  con- 
versation that  ensued,  my  brother  requested  Bungary  to 
show  US  how  Governor  Macquarie  made  a  bow.  Bungary 
happened  to  be  dressed  at  the  time  in  the  old  uniform  of 
a  military  olfleer;  and,  accordingly,  standing  up  in  the 
stem  of  his  boat,  and  taking  off  his  cocked  hat  with  the 
requisite  punctilio,  he  made  ^  low  formal  bow  with  all 
the  dignity  and  grace  pf  ^  general  officer  of  the  old  school. 
My  brother  t^en  requested  liim  to  show  us  how  Grovemor 
Brisbane  made  4  bowj  to  whiflh  Bungary  very  properly 
replied  in  broken  English,  "'(op,  'lop;  bail'  me  do  it  that 
yet;  'top  nudda  Gubhana  come."  In  short,  Bungary  could 
exhibit  the  peculiar  manner  of  every  Governor  he  had  seen 
'  Baii  is  a  particle  of  negation  in  the  language  of  tlie  AbaiiginM. 
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in  the  colony ;  bnt  he  held  it  a  point  of  hononr,  and  perhaps 
alBO  n  measure  of  eooud  polic}',  never  to  exhibit  the  reign- 
ing Governor. 

Bungary  was  exactly,  altliough  perhaps  unconsciously,  of 
the  same  opinion  as  those  eminent  French  writers,  M.  Buret 
de  Longchamps  and  the  Abb4  Millot ;  the  former  of  whom 
obeei'vea  that  "  the  criticism  of  contemporary  history  is 
too  dangerous,  and  must  be  left  for  our  sncoeseors  ;"  *  while 
the  Ifttter  declares  it  as  his  opinion  that,  "  generally  speak- 
ing, the  history  of  kings  ought  not  to  he  written  under  their 
eyes."  •  To  the  same  general  effect,  Dr.  Fuller,  the  author 
of  a  "  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,"  has  also 
observed,  rather  quaintly,  that  "  a  man  may  hold  a  candle 
to  lighten  posterity  so  near  as  to  bum  his  own  fingers  there- 
with." However,  as  several  mtdda  Gubbanas  have  come 
since  the  period  we  have  anlved  at  iu  our  history,  I  shall 
not  be  violating  the  late  Bnngary's  judicioua  maxim  by 
proceeding  with  our  sketches. 

Sir  Greorge  Gipps,  having  left  the  colony  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1846,  was  succeeded  on  the  2nd  of  August,  by  Sir 
Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy,  E.G.H.,  as  the  tenth  GJovemor 
of  New  South  Wales  j  the  government  having  been  ad- 
ministered during  the  interval  by  Lieutenant- General  Sir 
Maurice  O'Connell,  Commander  of  the  Forces,  as  Lieu- 
tenan  t-  Governor. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Oharles  Angastus  Fitzroy,  was  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Grafton ;  and  my  reason  for  directing  the 
reader's  attention  particulai'ly  to  the  circumstance  is,  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  imaginable  reason  for  His 
Excellency's  appointment  to  the  office  he  held.  At  least, 
the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  were  never  able  either  to 

'  "  La  oritiqae  de  I'biatoire  oontampor&ine  est  trop  dangereiiBe,  et 
Q  faiit  la  laisser  fhi^  ii  ^laa  BDoceaseors." — Buret  de  Longchan^i. 

1  "  L'histoire  des  rois,  &  poller,  en  g^£nC,  ne  doit  pas  a'iemxe  boob 
lenra  tsux." — MUlot, 
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discoTOT  or  to  imagiDO  an;  other.  His  Excellencj'  bad 
preriouslj  been  Governor  of  the  ielaad  of  Antigua,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  he 
was  accompanied  bj  his  lady,  the  late  Lady  Msiy  Fitzroy, 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmoad,  and  two  sons,  'who 
had  both  rcAched  man's  estate.  Soon  after  his  arrivat, 
Lady  Mary,  who  was  much  liked,  was  nnfortnnately  killed 
by  a  fall  from  her  curricle  ;  the  horses  having  taken  fright^ 
when  the  Governor  was  imprudeatly  acting  as  charioteer, 
and  galloped  off  with  the  vehicle. 

To  all  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  general  opinion  of 
the  coloniats.  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  was  a  man  with  neither 
head  nor  heart — 

"  Some  eyes,  sans  ears,  sans  taste,  sons  everything." 

By  orders  from  home  we  had  to  pay  him  5000Z.  a  year 
with  various  valuable  perq^uisitos  besides,  for  govevnii^  the 
colony ;  but  as  he  was  universally  understood  to  be  some- 
what effete  and  incftpable  in  matters  of  government,  we  had 
to  pay  1500^.  a  year  to  a  colonial  secretary,  as  Governor's 
keeper ;  the  latter  doing  most  of  the  work,  without  sharing 
the  responsibility.  From  the  distinguished  position  which 
Hie  Excellency  and  his  two  boub — one  of  whom  was  his 
private  secretary — held  in  the  colony,  they  were  necessarily 
the  observed  of  all  observers ;  and  their  influence  on  the 
commnnity,  whether  for  good  or  for  evU,  was  correspond- 
ingly great.  That  influence,  I  am  sony  to  aay,  was  un- 
speakably evil. 

"  There  is  a  oertun  &iiiilj  In  this  ooantij,"  saja  Jnnins,  in  hia 
87tlk  letter,  addreesed  to  the  Doke  of  Grafton,  "on  which  natnio 
Beoms  to  have  entailed  an  hereditary  baseness  of  disposition.  As  Ear 
as  their  history  has  been  known,  the  son  has  regnlarly  improred 
□pon  the  vices  of  hia  father,  and  has  taken  cace  to  transmit  them 
pore  and  tindiniiidBbed  into  the  bosom  of  his  saooessor.  In  the 
senate,  their  abilities  have  confined  them  to  those  homble,  sordid 
services  in  which  the  scavengers  of  the  ministry  are  neoally  em- 
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ployed.    Bat  in  the  memoira  of  priTate  tceaaheiy,  thsy  atftnd  first 
and  niuivalled." 

Sucli  then  waa  the  ducal  house,  of  which  Sir  Charles 
Angustas  Fitzroy  was  a  scion,  and  worthy  representative : 
for  certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  belie  its  alleged  traditiona. 
It  may  be  urged  indeed  that  the  personal  character  of  a 
Governor  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  colony.  At  all  events,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment appears  to  have  acted  pretty  much  upon  this  principle 
in  supplying  Governors  for  the  colonies  before  the  war  of 
American  lodependence ;  insomuch  that  the  thing  had 
actually  passed  into  a  proverb,  as  in  the  following  couplet 
of  Pope. 

"  WIto,  hariDg  lost  hia  credit,  pawn'd  hia  rent, 
la  therefore  fit  to  have  a  govenmieiit." 

"  I  confess,"  says  Oldmixon,  an  American  annalist  of  the 
earlier  part  of  last  century,  quoted  by  Graham,  "  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pain,  in  writing  this  history,  to  see  what 
sort  of  Governors  I  meet  with  ia  the  Flantations." 

"  It  unfortunately  happened  for  our  American  provinces," 
says  Wynne,  an  American  writer,  also  quoted  by  Graham, 
"  that  a  government  in  any  of  our  colonies  in  those  parts  was 
scarcely  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an 
hospital  where  the  favourites  of  the  Ministry  might  Itc  till 
they  had  recovei-ed  their  broken  foi-tunes ;  and  oftentimes 
they  served  as  asyliuns  from  their  creditors." 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  thankfulness  for  our  colonies  of 
the  present  day,  that  wiser  masims  and  a  corresponding 
practice  prevail  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  for  to  use  the 
langu^e  of  Graham,  the  historian  of  America,  "  "No  nation, 
no  people,  can  ever  be  safely  indifferent  to  the  moral 
character  of  its  political  chiefs  and  leaders."  * 

"  The   moral  principle,"    says    Dr.    Channing,    "  ia   the 

'  Groham's  Hiatoiy  of  America,  iv.  816. 
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life  of  commauities."  And  ngiuu,  "Liberty  has  no  foniida< 
tion  but  in  private  and  public  virtue."     Eeiay  on  War. 

Lest  the  reader,  however,  should  suppose  that  I  am 
actuated  individually  by  hostile  or  maligaut  feelings  towards 
His  Excellency  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy,  I  beg  to 
append  to  the  preceding  remarks  on  this  peculiarly  un- 
pleasant subject  the  following  quotation  from  the  leading 
article  of  the  Empire,  a  highly  respectable  and  Liberal  daily 
paper,  conducted  at  that  time  by  the  present  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  published  in  Sydney,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1852.  Hia  Excellency,  it  appears,  had  in  the  interval 
been  visiting  one  of  the  settlements  in  the  interior,  where, 
in  the  usual  indiscriminsting  spirit  of  colonial  subserviency, 
the  auspicious  event  had  been  duly  celebrated  hj  Jetes  and 
shows,  in  which  certain  good-natured  colonists,  who  on 
other  occasions  bad  usually  afiected  a  bigh-toued  morality, 
bad  been  taking  a  part. 

"  If  we  wished  ill  to  the  personal  oharaoter  of  oar  Qneen,  and  to 

the  stabilitj  of  her  okima  on  the  affeotioas  of  her  BalgectB,  we  should 
promote,  not  reaiat,  the  wicked  injuries  of  the  Colonial  Office  pei-pe- 
trated  in  her  name,  and  the  appointmeDt  of  unmoral  Goremors  to 
eorrapt.the  people.  A  better  method  of  andGCmining  the  moral 
leopeotability  of  Her  MajeBtj'B  name,  and  the  Bocority  of  the  throne, 
we  oan  hardly  imagine,  tban  the  modes  adopted  for  the  govenmient 
of  most  of  the  colonies  of  the  empire,  and  the  appointments  SO 
favourite  in  Downing  Street. 

"  It  does  not  accord  with  oar  notions,  that  fStes  and  shews  given 
to  a  colonial  GovBrnor,  under  the  oatentntion  of  loyalty,  while  the 
moral  ohaiacter  of  such  a  Qorernor  is  under  a  dark  cloud  of  general 
imputation,  are  a.  trae  mark  of  respect  to  the  Sovereign  whose 
authority  he  bears,  and  whose  person  he  rBpresentB.  If  the  Queen 
be  not  snffioiently  careful  in  the  oharaoteFs  of  her  servants,  she 
eannot  possibly  escape  the  censure  herself  in  some  quarter  or  an- 
other of  being  indifferent  to  the  high  claims  of  morality.  If  she  be 
ignorsnt,  she  onght  to  know,  for  she  has  sworn  to  govern  her  vast 
empire  fiuthfnlly.  If  she  be  told,  aba  onght  to  be  Hilling  to  investi- 
gate. We  have  no  conception  how  the  cherishing  of  an  immoral 
servant  can  fuil  to  reflect  some  dishonour  on  the  employe.     We  are 
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awBTS  tbftt  tbe  rale  of  eipedieruij  is  the  one  whiah  prerails  in 
GovanuDSDt  departmantB  j  bat  even  this  mlD  of  eipedienoy  i« 
enon^  to  eataliliBh  our  point.  It  is  ezpe/Ucitt  tliat  the  Qoeen's 
moral  choraoter — and  aha  is  bigb]^  moral  and  TirtaouB  by  all 
report— shcrald  not  be  iniBrepreaeiited  bj  immorality.  The  seoority 
of  her  Qoremment  demands  this  g  fbr  it  ia  by  the  afibotiona  and 
oonfidance  of  hec  people  alone  that  Victoria  OEW  be  a  true  Queen, 
and  that  the  times  in  immediate  proapeot  will  leare  her  sway  on* 
broken." 

The  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  CoIonioB,  Oaring 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  Sir  Charlea  Fitzroy's  tenure  of 
office  as  Governor  of  New  Soath  Wales,  was  Earl  Grey. 
His  Lordship's  predecessor  in  that  high  office,  the  Kght 
Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  had  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements,  before  his  retirement  IVom  office,  for  the 
planting  of  a  new  Feuat  Colony  on  the  east  coast  of 
Australia,  to  the  northward  of  the  26th  parallel  of  latitude; 
and  while  this  measure  was  in  prospect,  doubtless  to  con- 
ciliate the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  an  Order  in  Coancil 
was  made  "  at  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on  the 
22nd  May,  1840,  present,  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty  in  Council,"  in  trhich,  after  empowering  the 
Governors  of  Colonies  to  appoint  places  whither  felons 
under  sentence  should  be  transported,  it  was  added,  "  pro- 
vided that  neither  Bermuda,  nor  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
Colonies  in  jWwj  Holland,  or  in  the  Southern  Ocean  be 
so  appointed  for  that  purpose." 

The  announcement  which  was  thus  made  of  the  cessation 
of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  which  had  by  this 
time  greatly  outgrown  the  conditions  of  a  Penal  Settlement,* 

*  I  had  myself  given  evidence  to  this  efibot  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  the  late  Sir  William 
Moleaworth  was  Chainnon ;  for  althongh  I  cordially  approved  at  the 
time  of  Transportation  as  a  seoondoiy  pnniahment,  I  strongly  ob- 
jected to  its  oontinnanoe  in  New  South  Wolea  and  Tasmania. 
The  late  Archbishop  Whately  waa  present  on  the  ocoasion. 
A  a  2 
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and  was  actnftllj'  receiving  very  large  additions  to  its 
population  by  voluntary  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  gave  almost  uniyersal  satiefaction  to  the  colony ; 
and  no  objection  'would  at  that  time  have  been  offered  by  the 
colonJBta  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  idea  of  establiabing  a  new 
Fenal  Settlement,  with  all  sach  improvements  of  the  system 
as  time  and  experience  had  suggested  in  tbe  far  North. 

But  Earl  Grey  was  no  sooner  in  office,  than  he  entirely 
repudiated  Mr.  Gladstone's  idea  of  a  Penal  Colony  in 
North-eastern  Austr^ia,  and  set  himself  with  might  and 
main  to  revive  and  to  re-establish  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales.  The  Colonial  Government,  of  course,  lent 
itself  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  this  favourite  object  of 
Earl  Grey's  in  every  possible  way;  and  every  species  of 
influence  was  exerted  in  tbe  cause  to  satisfy  bis  Lordship. 
Indeed,  till  the  final  settlmnent  of  this  vexed  question,  the 
colony  presented  tbe  edifying  spectacle  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment pulling  one  way,  and  the  great  body  of  tbe  people 
pulling  another,  as  if  their  interests  bad  been  contrary  and 
irreconcilable. 

A  c<Hisiderable  pcvtion  of  the  squatting  interest — the 
proprietors  of  flocks  and  herds  in  the  colony — were  ia 
favonr  of  the  resumption  of  transportation;  and  they  bad  a 
small  but  influential  pu'ty,  headed  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  in 
the  Legislative  Conncil.  Many  of  these  squatters  were 
men  of  standing  and  education  from  the  mother  country, 
who  had  merely  gone  out  to  tbe  Australian  colonies,  as 
adventurers  go  to  tbe  East  or  West  Indies,  to  make  their 
fortunes  and  to  return  to  England.  Notwithstanding  the 
vast  tracts  of  pastoral  country  which  they  held  in  tem- 
porary occupation  under  tbeir  squatting  licences — in  not  a 
few  instances  at  tbe  yearly  rent  of  the  eighth  of  a  penny  an 
acre — very  few  of  them  were  possessed  of  tbe  fee-simple  of 
a  single  acre  of  ground  in  tbe  colony.  They  had,  therefore, 
no  permanent  tie  in  it — for  very  few  of  them  were  married 
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— aad  no  peculiar  internst  in  ite  moral  welfare  and  social 
adTancement.  Besides,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
gentlemen  were  men  of  aristocratic  notions  and  feelings, 
who  disliked  the  advances  that  were  evidently  making  by 
the  middle  and  industrious  classes  of  the  free  emigrant 
population  aronnd  them,  and  who  felt  that  their  own  dignity 
and  self-importance  would  he  much  more  easily  mainttuned 
in  the  counti'y,  if  thei'e  were  no  middle  class  in  the  com* 
munity  at  all — nothing,  in  short,  between  the  master  and 
the  slave.  And  there  were  also  a  few  of  "  the  old  hands," 
as  they  were  called,  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the 
convict  system,  and  had  acquired  a  liking  for  it — especially 
for  the  arbitrary  power  which  it  virtually  confided  to  the 
master,  and  the  summary  punishments  to  which  it  subjected 
the  slave — the.  fifty  lashes,  for  instance,  for  insolence,  lazi- 
ness, or  disobedience,  or  for  any  of  the  other  imaginary  or 
constructive  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  the  old  convict 
code. 

The  Grovernor,  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  Mr,  Wentworth,  and 
tho  knot  of  squatters  in  the  Legislative  Council,  were  all 
therefore  strongly  in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  transpor- 
tation ;  and  by  the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  the  state 
of  pnblic  feeling  on  the  subject  throughout  the  colony,  they 
succeeded  in  imposing  upon  Earl  G-rey,  and  confirmed  him 
in  his  determination  to  follow  bis  own  course. 

The  measures  in  contemplation  by  his  Lordship — in- 
expressibly hateful  as  they  were  to  the  colonists— were 
announced  in  the  first  instance  hy  the  Colonial  Office  in 
insidious  and  somewhat  enigmatical  language  as  follows: — 
"  While  Her  Miyesty's  Government  were  desirous  to  lessen 
the  number  of  convicts  annually  sent  to  Van  Dicman's 
Land,  they  were  also  disposed  to  doubt  whether  it  was  to 
be  desired  that  the  absolute  exclusion  of  transported  convicts 
from  New  South  Wales  should  continue." 

On  the  receipt  of  a  Dispatch  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Wentworth 
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obtMned  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Iiegielative  Council  in 
October,  1846,  "  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  Dispatch 
of  the  Secretarj  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  GrOTeraor  Sir 
Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy,  of  date,  30th  of  April,  reBpecting 
the  renewal  of  TransporUtlon."  These  insidious  mov^ 
menu  epeediljr  aroused  the  coloniBts  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  and  an  immediate  effort  was  accordingly  made  to 
ceunt«ract  them,  the  followiDg  Besolalion  having  been 
nnanimonsly  adopted  at  the  first  Anti-Transportation 
Meeting,  which  was  held  in  Sydney,  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  1846,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Charles  Cowper ; — 

"  That  this  Meeting  had  heard  with  the  deepest  feeling 
of  alarm  aud  regret  that  it  was  proposed  to  renew  the 
system  of  Transportation  to  this  Colony,  and  they  could  not 
conceive  any  circumstances  under  which  such  a  measure 
would  be  desirable  or  justifiable." 

Acquiring  renewed  confidence,  however,  from  the  unscrn- 
pnlous  misrepresentations  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
throughout  the  colony,  which  had  emanated  from  the 
Governor  and  the  Wentworth  clique  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  Earl  Grey  informed  His  Excellency,  in  a  Dispatch 
of  the  8tb  September,  1848,  that  "he  proposed  at  oneo 
recommending  to  Her  M^eety  to  revoke  the  Order  in 
Council  by  which  New  South  Wales  was  made  no  longer  a 
place  for  receiving  convicts  nnder  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion." At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  a  sliip  laden 
with  convicts  was  about  to  be  sent  out  from  England  to  New 
South  Wales. 

These  announcementa  raised  a  perfect  storm  of  indigna- 
tion  throughont  the  Colony,  and  a  public  meeting  was 
forthwith  held  in  Sydney,  in  the  month  of  March,  1849,  to 
protest  against  Earl  Grey's  Dispatch,  and  the  renewal  of 
transportation  to  the  Colony  in  any  form.  At  that  meeting 
the  principal  speakers  were  Mr.  (now  the  Right  Hononrable) 
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Kobert  Lowe,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charles  Cowper,  Arterwarde 
repeatedly  Colonial  Secretary  and  Premier  of  New  SoQth 
Wales,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  McEncroe,  a  popular  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  Sydney.  The  laat-mentioned  speaker 
.  stated  with  great  applause  that,  rather  than  submit  to  such 
treatment  as  the  Colony  was  then  receiving  from  Earl  Grey, 
they  would  cut  the  painter,  or  in  other  words  declare  their 
entire  freedom  and  independence,  aa  the  American  Colonists 
had  done  in  1776.  This  idea  has  since  been  very  generally 
ascribed  to  me  as  its  author,  but  it  was  put  forth,  as  I  have 
stated,  at  this  and  Tarions  other  public  meetings  which  were 
held  in  the  Colony  when  I  was  in  England. 

The  ship  "  Hasbemy,"  with  two  hundred  and  twelve 
convicts  on  board,  the  first  of  Earl  Grey's  intended  fleet  for 
STew  South  Wales,  arrived  in  Port  Jackson  on  the  8th  of 
June,.  1849.  Immediately  on  her  arrival  another  public 
meeting,  of  a  more  determined  character,  and  with  a  much 
more  numerous  attendance,  was  held  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  in  an  open  space  in  sight  of  the  harbour  and 
of  Grovemmcnt  House ;  the  late  Robert  Campbell,  Esq., 
one  of  the  oldest  merchants  of  Sydney,  afterwards  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  City  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  subsequently  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  in  the  chair.  So  general  was  the  excite- 
ment on  the  occasion,  that,  although  the  weather  was  veiy 
un&vourable  on  the  day  of  meeting,  from  four  to  five 
thousand  people,  including  a  large  presort  ion  of  tha 
citizens,  attended  the  meeting,  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  respectful  and  decorous  throughout,  Nay,  so  alarmed 
was  the  Local  Government  at  the  mi^nitude  and  object  of 
the  assemblage,  that  a  ship  of  war  in  the  harbour  was 
ordered  to  have  her  guns  brought  to  bear  upon  the  place  of 
meeting,  while  the  guard  at  Government  House  was  doubled. 
And  yet,  in  a  Dispatch  to  Earl  Grey,  which  was  written  by 
His  Excellency  the  GoTemor  on  the  occasion,  and  which 
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Traa  immediiitdj  published  \yj  his  Lordship  in  a  parlia- 
mentary paper,  contrary,  no  doubt,  to  His  Excellency's 
expectations,  the  meeting  was  cbaracterized  as  an  insigDifi' 
cant  assemblage  of  only  a  few  hundred  people,  and  the 
large  namber  of  respectable  citizens  who  bad  attended  it 
were  designated  ike  mob.  The  accidental  discovery  of  this 
Dispatch  in  a  copy  of  the  Parliamentary  paper  which 
had  been  sent  out,  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  to  a 
public  library  in  Sydney,  during  the  year  1850,  occasioned 
a  prodigious  excitement  throughout  the  colony,  and  especially 
in  the  city  of  Sydney ;  where  another  and  still  larger  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  same  chairman,  to  denounce  the  IKspatch  as  aa 
untruthful  and  unfounded  representation  of  the  &cts  of  the 
case,  and  to  solicit  the  immediate  recall  of  the  Governor, 
and  the  removal  of  Eari  Grey  from  Her  Majes^'s 
Councils. 

The  following  was  the  first  of  the  Besolntions  passed  at 
the  meeting  in  question,  viz. : — 

"  That  considering  the  arbitruy  and  faithless  manner  in 
which  the  colony  has  been  treated  by  the  Right  Hononrabla 
£arl  Grey,  the  meoting  humbly  prayed  Her  M^cs^  to 
remove  that  nobleman  from  Her  Majesty's  Councils." 

Mr.  Lowe  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  made  a  brilliant 
speech  in  moving  one  of  the  Besolntions. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Legielative  Council  which 
ensued,  John  Lamb,  Esq.,  B.  N.,  a  merchant  in  Sydney, 
and  at  the  time  a  Nominee  member  of  that  body,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  a  motion  to  the  efiect  that  a  humble 
Address  be  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  praying, — 

"  That  the  Order  in  Council  which  declared  New  South 
Wales  a  colony  to  which  convicts  might  be  sent,  might  be 
forthwith  revoked." 

But  instead  of  allowing  the  qaestion  to  be  put  to  the 
voto  at  once,  the  Pro-transportation  party,  headed  by  Mr. 
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Wentworth,  succeeded  in  carrying  an  attjonmment  of  the 
Coancil  for  one  month,  that  the  colonists  might  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  and  desires 
on  the  subject.  Another  great  pablic  meeting,  the  largest 
that  had  ever  been  held  in  the  colony,  was  accordingly  held 
in  the  Barrack  Sqaare,  Sydney,  to  discuss  the  subject  once 
more  and  to  embody  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  com- 
manity  in  a  petition  to  the  Legislature.  I  had,  ;n  the 
meantime,  returned  to  the  Colony,  after  a  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  England,  whither  I  had  gone  in  the  year  1846  for 
purposes  materially  involving  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  Colony,  which  I  shall  slate  more  particnlarly  in  the 
sequel.  There  happened  at  this  particular  time  to  be  a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Sydney,  which  then  returned 
only  two  members  to  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  uotwith- 
stauding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Went- 
worth and  the  other  Pro-transportation  squatters,  combined, 
I  was  returned  by  a  large  majority  over  their  opposing  can- 
didate, and  forthwith  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great 
public  meeting  on  Transportation.  The  petition  submitted 
to  that  meeting,  and  embodying,  as  it  did,  the  strong  and 
indignant  protest  of  the  community  against  the  -attempted 
resumption  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  or  to  any 
part  of  the  east  coast  of  Australia  irom  Cape  Howe  to  Cape 
York,  was  accordingly  adopted  by  the  meeting  and  passed 
unanimously ;  and  shortly  after  the  reassembling  of  the 
Council  after  the  adjournment,  I  was  deputed,  as  one  of 
the  members  for  the  city  of  Sydney,  to  present  it  to  the 
Council.  It  was  the  most  numerously  and  respectably 
signed  petition  that  had  ever  been  presented  to  the  Colonial 
Legislature;  containing  the  signatures  of  persons  of  all 
classes,  grades,  and  professions  throughout  the  territory,  to 
'  the  number  of  36,5iJ9,  while  the  counter-petitions,  in  favoiur 
of  the  resumption  of  transportation,  had  received  only  525 
signatures  altogether.    There  was  no  mistakiug  or  resisting 
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this  demonstration  of  public  opinion;  uid  accordingly,  after 
a  long,  well-Buatainod,  and  memorable  debate,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  which  the  public  interest  w&a  maintained  through- 
out the  territory  at  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  the 
Pro-traDaportation  members,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
retired  fi-om  the  Council  Chamber,  after  the  example  of  the 
anti<reform  Peers,  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  the 
Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Address  to 
the  Queen  for  the  revocatioii  of  the  obooxious  Order  in 
Council  was  passed  unanimously.  The  Addroes  was 
accordingly  transmitted  to  Her  Majesty  through  the  usual 
channel,  and  the  Order  in  CouneiJ,  declaring  New  South 
Wales  a  place  to  which  couvicta  might  still  be  sent,  vas 
forthwith  revoked.  Such  was  the  grand  finale  of  the  Aoti- 
transportation  war  in  New  South  Wales;  for  although  !Earl 
Grey  contioned  to  threaten  the  colony  with  the  resumption 
of  transportation,  so  long  as  he  held  9^ce,  tbo  discovery  of 
gold  in  May,  1851,  very  soon  put  an  end  to  all  such  efforts, 
and  reudered  any  further  agitation  on  the  subject  quite  un- 
necessary. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  Trans- 
portation question  was  characterized  by  an  incident  some- 
what amusing,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  relate.  In  a 
remote  colony,  of  which  the  anti-popular  Government  had 
nearly  half  a  million  a  year  to  distribute  in  one  way  or 
other,  without  the  consent  or  concurrence  of  the  people,  as 
was  the  case  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  period  in  question, 
there  will  always  be  plenty  of  expectaut  lick-splttlea  to 
abet  the  most  unprincipled  procedure  of  any  Government, 
and  to  denounce  the  iriends  and  advocates  of  the  people.  A 
handful  of  persons  of  this  kind,  led  on  by  a  candidate  for 
the  mf^istracy,  in  one  of  the  remotest  comers  of  the  colony 
at  the  time,  accordingly  took  advantt^e  of  this  favourable 
opportunity  to  express  their  approbation,  forsooth,  of  the 
Governor's  Dispateh  to  Earl  Grey,  and  their  condemnation 
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of  tLe  citizens  of  Sydney  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  I'e- 
Bnmption  of  transportation.  In  alluding  to  the  address  of 
these  sycophants  of  the  remote  interior  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  at  the  great  public  meeting  in  the  Barraclc 
Square,  I  had  stated  that  the  address  of  these  gentlemen 
reminded  me  nf  the  speech  of  Balaam,  the  prophet's  ass,  as 
it  might  be  summed  up  in  these  expressive  words  to  His 
Excellency,  "Are  not  we  thine  as^?"  that  is,  "Are  not  we 
thy  property,  and  haet  not  thou  a  right  to  abuse  us  in  thy 
Dispatches  to  Earl  Grey,  and  to  belabour  us  as  it  picaseth 
thee?"  This  harmless  allusion,  which  was  remarkably 
well  received  by  the  great  meeting,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
thoroughly  abject  and  servile  spirit  which  the  transportation 
system  had  produced  in  certain  quarters  in  the  colony,  was 
characterized,  however,  with  great  bitterness  "  as  a  pi'o- 
fanatioQ  of  Scripture"  by  Captain  (afterwards  Admii-al) 
King,  B.N.,  of  whose  two  voyages  of  discovery  along  the 
coasts  of  Australia  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  honourable 
inentioD  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Macquarie, 
but  who  was  then  a  Nominee  and  FrO'transportation  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  In  my  reply,  I  complimented 
the  honourable  and  gallant  member  on  the  discovery  be  had 
made,  viz.  that  in  comparing  the  address  from  Mudgce  to 
the  speech  of  Balaam's  ass,  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  profana- 
tion of  Scripture;  adding  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  was 
the  greatest  discovery  he  had  ever  made  on  the  coasts  of 
Australia,  aud  I  hoped  he  would  not  forget  it  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  book.  To  use  a  nautical  pfarase,  I  never  saw 
any  person  so  completely  "taken  all  aback"  as  the  honour- 
able and  gallant  member  was  on  the  occasion.  He  seemed 
as  if  he  would  have  shrunk  into  a  uutshelt  if  he  could,  and 
I  felt  quite  sure  that  he  would  never  risk  his  reputation  on 
any  more  discoveries  of  the  kind. 

B^ore  finally  dismissing  this  important  subject,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  mention  an  incident  of  a  somewhat  memo- 
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rable  character,  to  whicli  the  suhsequent  efforts  of  Earl 
Grey  in  the  transportation  cause  gave  occasion.  The  four 
colonies  of  Nevr  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Van  Bieman'a 
Laod  or  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia  (for  Queensland 
was  not  then  in  existence  as  a  separate  colony) — had  in  the 
mean  time  formed  a  Lei^ne  for  the  discontinuance  of  trans- 
portation to  all  these  colonies ;  and  Victoria  in  particular 
had  Bent  home  the  late,John  C.  King,  Esq.,  previously 
Town  Clerk  of  Melbourne,  as  their  delegate  on  the  subject 
to  Earl  Orej  and  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

In  the  mouth  of  March,  1852,  the  colonists  universally 
were  suddenly  aroused  from  the  state  of  indifference  into 
which  they  bad  &llen  for  months  previously,  through  the 
gold  discoveries,  in  regard  to  the  transportation  question, 
by  the  account  of  an  interview  which  Mr.  Eing  had  had 
with  Earl  Grey  on  the  subject,  and  of  which  he  had  for- 
warded an  official  report  to  the  colony,  corrected  by  his 
Lordship's  own  hand.  In  that  interview,  after  making 
certAiu  remarks  peculiarly  offeusive  to  the  colonists  gene- 
rally— as,  for  instance,  that  the  convicts  who  were  sent  out 
under  the  then  present  system  of  management  at  Penton- 
ville  and  Portland,  "  would  in  many  instances  be  found  to 
bear  a  very  favourable  oompariaoa  with  the  free  emigrants 
who  went  out  under  the  bounty  system," — his  Lordship 
said  that  "  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  that  transportation  to 
the  originally  convict  colony  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  would 
be  abandoned,  nor  that  the  Goverament  would  not  continns 
to  send  transported  offenders  to  such  other  of  the  Australian 
colonies  as  had  consented,  or  might  hereafter  consent,  to 
receive  them." 

These  peculiarly  offensive  announcements  naturally  pro- 
duced a  prodigious  ferment  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and 
awakened  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  indignation  and  exaspera- 
tion throughout  the  colonial  communities.  A  great  public 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  League,  as  well  as  of  the 
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colonists  generally,  was  accordiDgly  held  in  SjUney,  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  April,  1852,  and  the  leading  idea  that 
was  pnt  forth  by  almost  every  speaker  on  the  occasion,  and 
that  was  loudly  aud  euthusiastically  cheered  by  the  meeting, 
was  that  of  "  c'uttiDg  the  painter,"  or  proclaiming  the  entire 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Australian  colonies.  Now 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  my  belief  and  con- 
viction, that  it  was  the  obstinacjt  and  infatuation  of  Earl 
Grey  on  this  transportation  question,  conjoined  with  the 
wretched  policy  of  his  Lordship  in  hia  previous  misgovem- 
ment  of  the  Australian  colonies,  that  implanted  this  new 
idea,  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  British  freemen,  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists,  from  which,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
it  will  never  be  dislodged.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  leaven 
which  the  woman  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  it  will 
leaven  the  whole  lump  of  our  colonial  community,  until  the 
birth  of  a  new  and  great  nation,  which  is  destined  to  extend 
the  illustrious  name,  the  noble  language,  the  equitable  laws, 
and  the  Protestant  religion  of  Britain  over  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  is  at  length  announced  far  and  wide  to  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

And  why  should  the  prospect  of  such  a  consummation 
excite  either  hostility  or  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
Britons  either  at  home  or  abroad  ?  It  is  the  law  of  Nature, 
and  the  ordinance  of  Glod  for  the  government  of  this  lower 
world,  and  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  society  on 
earth,  that  colonial  communities,  as  well  as  individual  men, 
should  be  left  to  manage  their  own  affiiirs  when  they  reach 
their  majority ;  and  so  &r  from  its  being  at  all  likely  to  be 
any  loss  to  the  mother  country  that  this  law  of  nature,  this 
ordinance  of  God,  should  be  fulfilled,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  Australia,  if  free  and  independent,  would  be  incom- 
parably more  valuable  to  Great  Britain,  as  a  mart  for  her 
commerce,  a  field  for  the  growth  of  raw  produce  for  her 
manufactures,  and    an    eligible  outlet    for   her  redundant 
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population  of  »ll  grades  and  classea,  than  it  will  ever  be  as 
a  series  of  British  colonies.' 

I  have  already  alluded  to  tlie  enormoiu  abuse,  in  r^ord 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  colonj, 
which  had  taken  place  with  the  eanction  of  authority 
during  the  government  of  Sir  Greoi^e  Gippe,  prerious  to 
the  state  of  collapse  which  the  colony  underwent  in  tho 
years  1842,  1843,  and  1844.  From  the  Ist  of  Janaary, 
1841,  to  the  30th  of  Jane,  1842 — when  immigration  at  the 
public  expense  entirely  ceased  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  Land-  Fund — there  had  been 
imported,  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  not  fewer  than 
25,330  free  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Bnt 
of  these  immigrants  not  fewer  than  16,892,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number,  were  natives  of  Ireland,  chiefly 
Roman  Catholics,  from  the  South  and  West,  while  only 
8438,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  were  from  England 
aud  Scotland  together.  It  was  not  to  be  -supposed  that 
zealous  Protestants  of  any  communion  could  stand  tamely 
by  and  see  such  a  process  as  this,  the  result  of  the  grossest 
misgoyernment,  in  prioress,  and  their  adopted  country 
thei'cby  transformed  at  their  own  expense  into  a  mere  pro- 
vince  of  the  Popedom,  without  mingled  feelings  of  indig- 
nation and  alarm.  For  the  prc^resBive  developments  of 
the  Papacy  in  Australia  kept  pace  with  this  enormous  influx 
of  Irish  Boman  Catholic  immigration  :  the  priest  was  trans- 
formed into  a  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  into  an  Archbishop, 
with  a  whole  bevy  of  suffragans,  and  the  usual  staff  of  nuna 
and  eremites ;  while  the  genuine  Irish  priest  and  his  "  Tip- 
perary  boys"  were  always  at  hand  to  disturb  or  to  put 
down  by  mere  physical  force  any  public  meeting  the  objects 

*  See  thji  idea  wrongM  out  in  all  its  bearinga  in  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Coming  Ereni  j  or,  Froedom  and  Independence  for  the  Seven 
TJnited'Proviiicei  of  Anatralia."  B7  the  Anthot  of  this  work.  Samp- 
Bon,  Low  and  Company,  London,  1870. 
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of  which  were  at  all  at  variance  with  the  caaee  of  Bomish 
predominance.  I^aji  the  zealots  of  that  Bjatem  of  priest- 
craft and  intolerance  were  everywhere  predicting  that 
there  would  speedily  be  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  colonies,  as  the  country  would  aoon  be  all  their  own  ! 
In  short,  "Papal  Aggression"  had  exhibited  itself  in  a 
really  formidable  development  in  Australia,  before  it  was 
heai'd  of  in  Ecgland.  It  had  fixed  itself  upon  the  extre- 
mities in  the  fii-at  instance,  before  it  ventured  to  strike  at 
the  head  and  the  heart. 

In  tlie  year  1845,  when  the  colony  was  beginning  to 
i-ecover  its  usual  tone,  and  there  was  some  prospect  of  the 
resumption  of  immigration  at  the  public  expense,  I  resolved, 
with  the  concurrence  of  certain  zealous  Protestant  friends, 
both  in  Kew  Sonth  Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  to  proceed  to 
England  for  the  sixth  time,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
give  an  impulse  to  Proiesiaid  emigration  th>m  the  United 
Eingdom,  so  as  to  prevent  our  adopted  country  from  being 
transformed  into  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  colony.  That  I 
might  be  enabled,  however,  to  point  out,  Jrom  personal 
observation,  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a 
field  for  British  emigration  to  intending  emigrants  in  the 
mother  country,  I  made  extensive  tours  beforehand  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  colony — in  what 
are  now  the  great  provinces  of  Victoria  and  Queensland. 

On  my  visit  on  that  occasion  to  the  district  of  Moreton 
Bay,  now  Queensland,  in  the  month  of  November,  1845,  I 
was  greatly  struck  at  the  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance 
of  a  few  cotton  plants  which  I  found  growing,  merely  as  an 
article  of  curiosity,  however,  in  the  garden  of  a  respectable 
colonist  in  the  town  of  Brisbane ;  for  as  I  had  previously 
seen  the  plant  under  cultivation  in  the  Brazils,  and  had  also 
visited  the  cotton-growing  States  of  North  America,  I  was 
enabled,  from  the  knowledge  I  had  thus  acquired  of  its 
nature  and  habits,  to  pursue  the  proper  (rain  of  inquiry 
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with  ft  view  to  as^rtitin  ita  general  adaptation  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  a  connby  in  which  all  the  other  descriptions 
of  field-labour  were  performed  by  Enropeans,  with  periect 
safety  to  their  health  and  with  perfect  facility.  The  result 
of  these  inquiries  was  my  decided  conviction  that  cotton 
cultivation  was  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  that 
portion  of  the  Australian  territory,  and  that  tliie  com- 
modity, of  prime  necessity  for  the  mannfactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  could  be  grown  to  any  coaceivable 
extent  at  Uoreton  Bay,  and  in  the  country  immediately 
to  the  northward  and  southward,  by  a  European  popula- 
tion. I  ascertained,  moreover,  that,  whereas  the  cotton 
plant  is  an  annual  in  America — being  destroyed  every 
winter  by  the  intense  frost  of  that  country,  and  requiring 
to  be  reproduced  from  the  seed  every  spring, — it  ia  a 
perennial  in  Australia,  while  the  produce  of  the  second 
year  is  superior  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  of 
the  first. 

I  had  also  observed,  on  my  visit  to  Moreton  Bay,  on  that 
occasion,  that  the  sugar-cane  was  equally  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  that  region,  and  could  be  cultivated, 
equally  with  the  cotton  plant,  by  European  labour. 

On  my  arrival  ia  England,  I  accordingly  submitted  the 
idea  I  had  thus  formed  of  the  practicability  of  growing  both 
cotton  and  sugar  by  means  of  European  labour  in  Anetr&lia, 
to  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  commercial 
world  in  London,  in  Manchester,  and  in  Glasgow.  But  my 
ideas  on  the  subject  were  uniformly  received  with  absolute 
incredulity;  and  it  was  regarded  everywhere  as  a  thing 
simply  ridiculous  and  absurd — the  idea  of  a  fool  or  a 
madman — to  suppose  that  sugar  and  cotton,  the  peculiar 
products  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  could  be  grown  in 
Australia,  and  especially  by  European  labour.  But  my 
ideas  on  the  subject,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  at  length  been 
fully  justified,   and   my   fondcet  anticipations  abundantly 
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realized.  For  bo  eacceseful  has  been  the  experience  of 
QaBeasland,  eince  its  separation  from  Xew  South  Wales,  in 
the  coltiTation  both  of  the  oQttoQ-plant  and  the  sugar-cane, 
that  cottoa  and  sugar  are  now  two  of  the  regular  staple 
products  and  exports  of  that  colony  as  well  as  wool  and 
gold.  In  the  year  1872,  there  were  upwards  of  two  thou- 
Baud  acres  of  land  under  the  sugar-cane  in  Queensland,  with 
a  whole  series  of  sugar-mills,  the  property  both  of  Joiut 
Stock  Companies  and  of  private  individualB,  while  not  fewer 
than  six  thoupand  bales  of  cotton,  chiefly  the  product  of 
European  labour,  were  exported  to  England. 

In  regard  to  the  main  object  of  my  visit  to  England,  ou  that 
occasion,  viz.  to  give  an  impulse  to  Protestant  emigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia,  I  spent  nearly  three  years 
in  the  mother  country-^lecturing  on  the  aubjectof  my  self-im- 
posed misaion  in  numerous  important  localities  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  circulating  books  and  pamphlets  which  I  had 
written  for  the  purpose,  and  contributing  numerous  papers, 
illustrative  of  the  physical  character  of  the  country  and  the 
prospects  it  held  forth  to  emigrants,  to  the  periodical  press 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  occqrring  as  my  visit  to 
England,  and  these  efforts  on  behalf  of  emigration  to  Aus- 
tralia, had  done,  so  very  shortly  before  the  era  of  the  gold 
discoveries  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  myriads  of' 
reputable  and  intelligent  persons  to  .the  subject  of  emigra- 
tiou  to  Australia,  to  whom  it  would  never  etherwiae  have 
occur  I'ed. 

In  a  visit  which  I  paid  to  the  North  of  Scotland,  aud  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  for  the  purposes  of  my  mis- 
sion, I  happened  to  be  a  fellow- passenger  in  a  steamboat 
from  Leith  to  the  northward  with  Lady  Franklin,  who  was 
then  visiting  these  regions  in  quest  of  information  among 
the  whalers  in  the  North  respecting  her  unfortunate  husband, 
Sir  John.  I  had  become  acquainted  with  her  Ladyship 
B  b 
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ftnd  Sir  John,  who  wu  then  QovNnor  of  Van  IMeman's  Land, 
BOtr  TuDunia,  during  a  clerical  Ttait  I  paid  to  that  island 
in  the  ^ear  1841 ;  and  I  accordingly  escorted  her  Ladyship 
to  the  places  and  persons  she  required  to  riait,  in  Aberdeen, 
in  WicL,  in  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkney  Islaads,  and  in  Lerwick, 
in  the  Shetland  Islands.  Lady  Franklin  sympathized  very 
cordially  with  my  object,  as  I  had  done  with  hers,  and, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  Auetnlian  colonial,  she  had 
a  regular  lev^  at  the  inn  at  Lerwick,  during  her  stay  ia 
the  Shetland  Islands,  of  young  women,  the  natives  of  these 
islMids,  inquiring  about  how  they  could  get  out  to  Anstralta. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  a  greater  redundance  of 
female  population  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  lalanda.  For  as 
the  male  populaticHi  of  these  islwds  generally  take  to  the 
sea  as  they  grow  up^  either  in  whalers,  or  in  Teesels  trading 
to  Korth  America  or  the  colonies,  many  of  them  perish  at 
sea,  and  many  others  settle  abroad  and  never  return  to  their 
native  laud.  The  proportion  of  widows,  as  also  of  young 
women,  ia  therefore  unprecedented ly  great  in  these  islands, 
of  whom  thousanda  would  at  that  time  have  been  glad  to 
emigrate  to  Australia.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  were 
no  funds  then  available  from  the  Land  Revenue  of  New 
South  Wales  for  the  emigration  of  females  &om  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  to  that  country  ;  for  Earl  Grey  and 
his  agents,  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  had  been  en- 
gaged the  meanwhile  in  inundating  the  colony  with  Irish 
female  emigrants,  under  ih&  fanciful  designatiou  of  orphans, 
who  were  sent  out  in  whole  ship-loads  to  the  number  of 
2219,  during  the  eighteen  months  ending  on  the  13th  June, 
1849,  at  the  expense  of  our  Land  Fund,  for  the  expre»a 
purpose  of  transforming  the  country  iato  a  province  of  the 
Popedom.''     For,  as  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  these 

I  This  Irish  Female  Orphan  Emigration  was  effboted  by  Esri  Orej', 
in  direob  contraventiDii  of  a  prinoiple  embodied,  at  raj  sof^estion,  in 
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femaleB  were  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  shrewdly  calcatated 
by  the  Romish  authors  of  the  acheme,  that  most  of  them 
would  in  due  time  get  married  to  Frotestants,  and  that,  as 
the  priest  had  got  Bridget  and  Norah  already,  he  would,  of 
course,  get  the  "  childlier  "  also.  Not  that  Earl  Grey  and 
the  Office  could  have  any  such  design,  they  were  merely 
the  innocent  dupes  and  tools  of  those  who  had;  for  thero 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  design,  and  that  it 
was  well  understood  by  the  initiated.'  Although  saoh  a 
revelation  was  scarcely  necessary,  it  oozed  out  accidentally 
irom  certain  of  the  priests  when  they  were  off  their  guard. 
At  all  eyents,  this  Irish  Female  Orphan  Immigration  had 
at  length  become  such  a  nnisance  in  the  colony,  that  pro- 
tests were  sent  home  against  it  again  and  again,  particularly 
by  the  Town  Council  of  Meiboarne,  and  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales. 

It  was  indisputably  necessary,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objects  I  had  in  view  in  my  visit  to  England  in 
1846,  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  collect  a  body  of  intelli- 
gent and  thoroughly  Protestant  emigrants  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  community  for  the  growth  of  cotton  and  sugar 
by  means  of  European  labour  at  Moreton  Bay.  The  first 
difficulty  in  the  way — and  it  was,  doubtless,  a  serious  one — 
was  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  intelligent  Britons  to 
emigrate  to  a  country  in  so  low  a  latitude  as  27^°  S.;  such  a 
thing  being  unheard  of  before  in  the  history  of  British 
colonization,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  negro-drivers 
going  out  to  the  West  Indies.  But  there  was  another,  and 
a  still  more  formidable,  difficulty  in  the  way.    The  Emi- 

the  Beport  of  the  L^slative  CkmnoU  (of  Hew  South  Wales)  on  Im- 
niigiatioD  for  the  year  1846  (Sir  Charles  Kioholson,  Ohairmau),  to 
the  foUowing  effect : — "  Whatever  number  of  emigmntB  ma;  hence- 
fbrth  be  introdnoed  "  (that  is,  by  the  Government,  at  tie  pnblio  ex- 
pense)  "oogbt  to  be  derived  in  equal  proportions  fiiom  the  throe 
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gTfttioa  CommisaionerB  bad  been  aatbomed,  at  the  time  io 
queBtioD,  to  send  out  emigrants  to  New  South  Wales  to  the 
extent  of  100,000/.  m  passage-money,  on  acoonnt  of  the 
Colonial  Land  Fnnd.  But  there  was  a  etrong  prejudice  &t 
the  time  on  the  part  of  reputable  persons  in  the  mother 
countiy  against  the  emigration  effected  bjr  the  Commiii- 
sionera,  aa  it  was  r^arded  aa  a  pauper  emigration,  and  the 
people  I  had  induced  to  embark  in  the  undertaking  were 
both  able  aod  willing,  for  the  most  part,  to  pay  their  own 
pasBage,  provided  they  could  get  an  equivalent  for  it  in 
land  on  their  arrival  ia  the  colony. 

Besides,  my  particular  object  in  identifying  myself  with 
this  scheme  of  emigration,  independently  of  its  thoroughly 
Protestant  character,  was  to  recommend  and  eatablieh  a 
principle  which  I  had  learned  from  long  experience  and 
observation  was  of  transcendent  importance  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Australia,  viz.  ttiat  each  emigrant  paying  his  own 
passage  out  should  be  entitled  to  a  bonus  in  land  at  least 
equivalent  in  value  to  its  cost. 

Determined,  therefore,  that  this  important  experiment,  in 
the  issue  of  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  happiness  of 
future  myriads  of  my  fellow-countrymen  of  the  humbler 
classes  in  the  mother  country  was  involved,  should  bo 
-  made  in  some  way  during  my  stay  in  England,  I  waited 
upon  Mr.  Hawes,  who  was  then  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  £rst  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  after- 
wards at  his  own  house  in  Brighton  (whither  I  went  from 
London  by  the  railway,  for  the  express  purpose,  during 
the  summer  of  1848),  to  ask  him  whether,  in  the  event 
of  my  being  enabled  to  send  out  a  number  of  suitable 
families  to  Moreton  Bay,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated, 
the  Local  Government  would  have  It  in  its  power  to  allow 
an  equivalent  in  land  for  the  expense  incurred  in  their 
passage  out ;  to  which  Mr.  Hawes  at  once  replied — for  be 
could  not  do  otherwise^that  it  would. 
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I  accordingly  eeleoted  a  body  of  emigrants,  to  the 
number  of  250  altogether,  who  sailed  from  London  in 
tlia  month  of  Sept«mber,  1848,  per  the  ship  "  Fortitude," 
and  arrived  at  Moreton  Bay  in  January,  1849,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  sugar  and  cotton-growing  population  for  Oreat 
Britain  in  Australia.  And  as  thia  was  too  small  a  number 
of  people  to  form  a  community  with  a  suflicient  moral  force 
to  make  the  requisite  impression  on  the  district,  aad  to 
insure  the  requisite  success,  Z  was  enabled  to  send  out 
other  two  ships,  with  emigrants  of  the  same  class  and 
chai-actei-,  to  the  number  of  about  600  altogether,  in  the 
yeM-  1849. 

These  emigrants  were  selected  on  much  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  on  which  Cromwell  selected  his  first  troop  : 
they  were  all,  or  nearly  all.  Christian  people,  members  of 
evangelical  churches,  and  exemplary  in  theii'  character  and 
conduct.  As  an  illusti-ation  of  the  principle  on  which  they 
were  selected,  I  give  the  following  instance  : — A  reputable 
tradesman,  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England, 
applied  to  me  for  permission  to  join  the  corps  of  Christian 
emigrants  proceeding  to  Moreton  Bay.  His  letter  was 
remarkably  well  wi'itten  for  a  person  of  his  class  ;  and  he 
told  me  in  it  that  he  was  one  of  the  candidat«s  for  the 
prizes  that  were  then  offered  to  the  working  classes  for  the 
best  Essays  oh  the  Sahhath  :  but  he  was  poor,  and  he  had 
ten  or  eleven  children,  and  all  the  money  he  could  raise 
towards  his  passage  was  30/.  This  amount,  I  afterwards 
learned,  had  been  offered  him  by  the  parish  to  which  ho 
belonged,  to  assist  him  in  effecting  his  emigration  ;  for 
although  he  had  never  received  parochial  assistance,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  as  a  reputable  and  Christian  man,  it 
was  feared  that,  with  so  large  a  family,  he  might  eventually 
require  such  assistance.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  allowed 
this  lai^e  family  to  proceed  by  the  "  Fortitude,"  although 
the  amount  paid  on  their  account  did  not  exceed  from  one- 
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fonrth  to  one-third  of  tlie  cost  of  their  passage  ;  and  there 
vere  so  Dutn;  cases  of  a  simitar  kind,  that,  when  the  ship 
railed  at  length,  I  was  nnder  obligations,  for  her  outfit,  to 
the  extent  of  130(>I.  over  and  above  the  whole  amoant  paid 
b7  the  paasengere,  besides  all  mj  own  labour  and  personal 
expenses. 

An  emigration  of  bo  nnasual  a  character,  and  of  so  con- 
siderable an  amount,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  Btrong  impres- 
sion upon  the  district  to  which  it  had  been  directed ; 
especially  as  the  entire  population  of  the  Moreton  Bay 
district  was  at  that  period  comparatively  small.*  It  did 
so  accordingly,  and  well-disposed  persons  of  all  classes 
acknowledged  and  rejoiced  in  the  extraordinary  result. 
The  town  of  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  Moreton  Bay 
district  (which  had  originally  been  a  penal  settlement),  had 

*  Bonrrienna  inforniB  ns,  in  bis  Life  of  (the  first)  Napolaon,  that 
oa  same  occasion,  vhen  the  Emperor  had  ridden,  nith  ievankl  officers 
of  his  staff,  to  an  eminonoe  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  to  reoonnoitre  the 
fortified  position  of  the  enemj'  on  the  opposite  bank,  tlie  latter,  ob- 
serring  the  knot  of  officers,  and  snspeoting  their  object,  pointed  one 
of  tlieir  guns  at  them  and  fired.  The  ball  entered  tiie  moand  at  tlieir 
horses'  feet,  ploagbing  np  the  soil  in  its  progress,  bnt  doing  tbem  no 
harm.  "  Oeutlemen,"  said  Bnonaparte  to  his  ofBcers,  on  observing 
the  fortunate  mistake  which  the  enem;  had  made,  and  tnming  it  to 
acoDimt  fbr  fatnre  nse,  "  there  onght  aJwaja  to  be  ten  or  twelve  shots 
fired  oir  sooh  an  occasion,  as  they  will  then  be  snre  to  take  efihot." 
So  is  it  also  with  the  moral  effect  of  emigration.  A  single  family 
or  individoal  going  to  any  colony  will  be  comparatively  powerless  j 
bat  a  commnnity  of  the  right  doscriptioti  triU  eoarcoly  fail  to  be 
powerfbUy  iaflnential.  Bnt  even  a  community  of  this  kind  will  hare 
bat  a  comparatively  limited  infloenoe,  if  tbo  plaoe  of  its  settlement 
is  in  tbe  midst  of  a  large  population  of  a  different  charaoter.  To 
produce  the  fell  moral  effect  which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  it  mnst 
he  planted  where  the  population  is  comparatively  small,  and  where  it 
will  therefore  be  able  to  give  the  proper  tone  to  society  &om  the 
first ;  for  it  is  mnch  easier  to  mouiCom  a  high  moral  standard  in  any 
commnnity  than  to  ertab{<9&  snch  a  standard  where  a  lower  one  has 
been  previously  recognized. 
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previoosly  been  one  of  the  most  dissipated  and  disorderly 
towns  in  tbe  colony :  it  was  speedily  transformed  into  one 
of  the  most  orderly  and  exemplary  in  the  oonntry.  For  as 
the  humbler  portion  of  the  emigrants  took  employment  of 
any  kind,  and  raved  up  their  earnings  for  the  benefit  of 
their  families,  the  dissipated  cbaractera  in  the  place,  'who 
had  preriously  depended  on  tbeir  occasional  labour  for  their 
subsistence,  were  employed  nolouger,  and  had,  consequently, 
to  betake  themselTes  to  the  sheep-stations  in  the  interior, 
vhite  the  public-houses  had,  in  aereral  instances,  to  shut  shop. 
The  emigrants  who  had  settled  in  and  around  tbe  town 
of  Brisbane,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Brisbane  river,  about  fifteen  miles  iVom  its  embouchure 
in  the  Bay,  had,  during  the  year  1851,  erected  a  remarkably 
neat  and  commodious  church — a  brick  building  of  60  by 
40  feet — in  a  picturesque  situation  overlooking  the  beautiful 
river,  which  la  there  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Consisting, 
as  they  did  principally,  of  Scotch  Presbyteriana  and  English 
Nonconfonniats,  they  had  called  their  church  simply  an 
Evangelical  Church :  their  pastor  being  the  Rev.  Charles 
Stewart,  an  able  and  highly  acceptable  evangelical  minister, 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow,  whom  I  had  aent  out  with 
them  per  the  "  Fortitude."  I  happened  to  visit  the  district 
in  November,  1651,  and  vraa  requested  to  officiate  for  Mr. 
Stewart  (Trhicb  I  did  accordingly)  during  my  stay;  and  as 
I  looked  around  on  the  numei'ous  and  respectable  congre- 
gation of  Christian  people  who  were  aaaembled  on  the 
occasion,  and  contrasted  the  state  of  things  which  the  place 
then  exhibited  with  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  of  it  on  my 
first  viait  six  years  before,  I  could  not  help  feeling  peculiarly 
gratified.  Indeed,  tbe  conaciousnesa  of  having  been  inatm- 
mental  in  planting  a  Chi'iatian  community  like  the  one  I 
then  saw  around  me,  in  such  a  moral  wildemesa,  was  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  all  tbe  hardships  and  sofierings 
which  I  had  to  undergo  on,its  account. 
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Wben  the  duietian  commnnitj,  n-hich  had  thus  been 
fonned  to  BriBbane,  had  become  sufficiently  nnmeroos  and 
wealthy,  it  separated  quietly  into  the  three  denominations 
of  which  it  bad  originally  consisted  ;  disposing  of  the  com- 
mon property,  and  dividing  it  equally  among  the  three,  each 
of  which — Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists — 
erected  a  respectable  place  of  worship  for  itself. 

As  to  the  political  influence  which  these  emigrants  were 
enabled  to  exercise  iu  their  adopted  country,  they  had 
entered  so  warmly  into  the  spu-it  of  the  Anti-Tranaportation 
moTement,  and  taken  so  prominent  a  part  at  public  meet- 
ings that  were  held  on  the  subject,,  both  at  Brisbane  and 
Ipswich,  the  two  principal  towns  in  the  district,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  convict- policy  of  Earl  Grey,  that  they  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  returning  two  .Anti-Transportution 
members  to  the  Legislative  Council,  for  the  principal  locali- 
ties of  their  district,  notwithstanding  the  atmoat  efforts  of 
the  Local  Government  and  the  Squatters  to  prevent  them. 
And  it  was  chiefly  through  their  influence  in  1862,  alter 
Queensland  had  been  separated  from  Kew  Sonth  Wales, 
that  the  discontinuance  of  all  Stale  Aid  for  religion  was 
effected  in  that  colony,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales, 

The  principle,  of  which  I  was  thus  earnestly  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  recognition  and  establishment  in  New  Sonth 
Wales,  as  a  measure  of  transcendent  importance  to  the 
mother  country  as  well  as  to  all  the  Australian  colonies, 
viz.  that  each  emigrant  jrom  the  mother  country  payii^  his 
own  passage  out,  or  having  it  paid  for  him  by  any  private 
friead  or  employer,  should  be  entitled  to  a  homu  in  land  at 
the  minimum  price,  at  least  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  hta 
passage  out — this  invaluable  principle,  as  I  shall  show  it  to' 
be  in  the  sequel,  for  the  promotion  of  British  colonization, 
has  hitherto  been  entirely  repudiated  by  the  Government  of 
Kew  South  Wales,  with  such  results  as  I  shall  indicate 
hereafter.    But  the  principle  itself  was  so  highly  approved 
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of,  not  only  by  my  emigrants,  but  by  the  whole  commuDity 
in  the  Moreton  Bay  dietrict,  that  one  of  the  first  measures 
that  were  passed  by  the  Local  Parliament  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Moreton  Bay  district  from  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Queensland,  which 
took  placo  on  the  10th  December,  1859,  was  a  measure  to 
enact  it.as  the  law  of  the  land  in  that  colony.  In  the  First 
Session  of  the  first  Farliament  of  Queensland,  held  in  the 
year  1860,  the  following  clause  was  embodied  in  the  Land 
Law  of  the  colony,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Herbert, 
informed  the  Assembly,  when  submitting  the  measure  to 
Parliament,  that  the  principle  it  involved  had  not  emanated 
from  the  Government,  for  "  Dr.  Lang  might  fairly  claim  to 
have  been  the  promoter  of  the  Land  Order  system." ' 

Before  leaving  England,  on  my  return  to  the  colony,  ia 
November,  1849,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Karl  Grey  on  the 
subject  of  his  Lordship's  misgovemment  of  the  Australian 

*  The  following  IB  tlie  olaiue  tended  to  above  in  the  First  Land 
Act  of  the  Farliament  of  Queensland  i — 

"20.  Zand  Ontoi-s  may  b«  ffiwn  to  ImtiAgromU. — It  shall  be  lawfol 
for  the  Qoremor,  with  the  advioe  of  the  Eieontive  Conncil,  to  issue 
to  aD7  adult  immigrant,  who  ehall  have  come  direct  from  EmDpe  to 
the  colony  of  QaeengloDd,  bat  not  at  the  expense  of  the  siud  colony, 
or  to  the  person  who  shall  have  paid  for  the  passage  of  auoh  immi- 
grant, a.  Land  Order  tat  the  amount  of  ISt,,  and  after  saoh  immigrant 
shall  have  resided  not  lees  than  two  years  oontinuouslj  within  the 
said  colony,  and  if  not  previously  a  British  sabjeot,  shall  have  been 
natorolized,  then  to  issue  to  such  immigrant  a  further  Land  Order 
for  the  amount  of  121.  Frovidsd  that  two  children  over  the  age  of 
four  and  under  the  age  of  fourteen  respeofcJTelj,  shall  be  reckoned  as 
one  statate  adolt  onder  this  Act.  Provided  also  that  every  such 
immigrant  shall  have  complied  with  and  shaU  be  of  the  olasi  com. 
priaed  witbiu  the  Immigration  Begolations  for  the  time  being  in 
force  in  the  said  oolony." — "  Queensland  Hansard  "  for  1364,  vol.  i. 
p.  293.  The  Act  of  18W  was  slightly  amended  in  that  year,  bnt  Mr. 
Herbert  had  entered  mnch  more  at  length  into  its  origin  and  histoiT' 
when  it  was  first  tnibmittod  to  Farliunent  in  I860. 
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colonies,  dnring  the  three  years  he  had  then  held  office  ; 
in  which — adopting,  as  I  did,  the  ideas  and  the  langnage 
that  were  then  prevalent,  and  nnifonnlj  put  forth  with  loud 
applause  at  all  puhlic  meetings  on  the  Transportation  qnea- 
tion — I  gave  his  Lordship  to  understand  that  his  insane 
attempts  to  force  hack  the  colon;  of  New  South  Wales  iuta 
the  degrading  condition  of  a  convict  colony  were  merely 
preparing  its  inhabitants  for  their  entire  aepai-ation  from 
the  mother  country ;  and  letting  him  know,  in  a  firm  but 
respectful  manner,  that  Biitish  colonists  would  not  stand 
Buch  treatment  much  longer — that  they  took  it  all  the  worse 
from  his  Lordship,  after  the  many  professions,  as  a  colonial 
reformer,  which  he  had  made  and  belied — and  that  as  I 
felt  confident  tbey  would  take  their  own  case  into  their 
own  bands,  and  right  themselves  at  length  in  the  only  way 
that  was  left  for  them,  his  Lordship  would  find  them  a  very 
difierentsortofpeoplefromthoIrisbincapablBBOfBallingarry. 
It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  my  letter  to  this  effect 
was  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
the  colony  at  the  time.  But  it  must  -be  home  in  mind  that 
the  idea  of  "  cutting  the  painter,"  or  declaring  their  entire 
freedom  and  iudependence — an  idea  which  I  baye  shown 
did  not  originate  with  me — was  a  very  popular  one  at  the 
time  in  all  the  four  Australian  colonies  that  wero  then 
leagued  together  for  the  abolition  of  trHnspurtation  to  all 
these  colonies,  and  was  in  every  person's  mouth.  Nay,  in 
one  of  the  numerously  and  most  respectably  signed  petitions 
of  the  period,  praying  for  the  removal  of  Earl  Grey  from 
Her  Majesty's  Councils,  the  petitioners  slate  that  "tbey 
would  not  disguise  from  Her  M^esty  the  persuasion  that 
what  was  lately  but  a  grievance  was  ripening  into  a  quarrel, 
and  their  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  transportation,  in 
opposition  to  the  united  resolution  of  Australasia,  leagued 
tt^ether  against  it,  would  peril  the  connexion  of  these 
colonies  with  Great  Britain." 
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I  was  therefore  neither  misrepreaeating  nor  exaggerating 
the  state  of  publicj  feeling  in  the  colonies  when,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  my  letter — which  I  may  state  no  eooner  reached 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  in  which  the  Anti-Tranaportation 
feeling  was  nnasuallj  strong,  than  it  was  printed  and  circn- 
lated  all  over  the  colony — I  was  therefore  neither  misre- 
pi-esenting  nor  exaggerating  the  state  of  public  opinion 
ia  the  colonies  when  I  addressed  his  Lordship  in  the 
following  language  in  the  conclaeion  of  my  letter  : — 

"As  far  as  regards  the  Australian  colonies,  your  Lord- 
ship has  for  three  years  past  been  knocking  at  the  gate  of 
futurity  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Australia: 
he  assured,  my  Lord,  he  ia  getting  ready,  and  will  shortly 
be  out  ;  and  he  will  astonish  the  world  with  the  manliness 
of  his  port  and  the  dignity  of  his  demeanour.  As  in  duty 
bound,  ho  will  make  a  piofound  obeisance  to  yonr Lordship, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
concern  which  yonr  Lordship  has  had  in  his  paternity.  He 
will  then  take  his  place  in  the  great  family  of  nations,  with 
a  proud  consciousness  of  the  brilliant  career  upon  which 
his  country  has  entered  when  delivered  at  length  from  the 
baleful  domination  of  Downing  Street.  Ho  will  require  no 
soldiers  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  seat,  like  Louts  Napoleon. 
He  will  have  no  foul  blot  of  slavery  to  defile  his  national 
escutcheon,  like  Zachary  Taylor."  ' 

As  a  copy,  of  this  letter  was  forwarded,  through  some 
fHend,  to  one  of  the  London  papers,  it  made  the  complete 
tour  of  the  press  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  com* 
mented  on  vai-ioualy,  according  to  the  politics  and  predi- 
lections of  each  particular  paper.  It  naturally  raised  the 
indignation  of  Downing  Street  to  fever  heat ;  and  a  plan 
was  accordingly  concocted,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Emi- 
gration Department,  to  get  me  put  down  in  the  colony  by 

I  Theoi  PrwiaBTit  of  the  tJnited  States. 
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the  Local  Government.  Earl  Grey  accordingly  wrote,  or 
at  all  events  signed,  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  on  the  subject 
of  my  efforts  and  esertions  in  the  matter  of  emigration  to 
Moreton  Bay,  couched  in  euch  unmeasured  terms  conceniing 
myself,  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  actually  informed 
hie  Excellency  that  if  the  Local  Government  ventured  to 
pablish  bis  Lordship's  letter  in  the  colony,  I  could  indict 
them  on  an  action  for  libel  I  The  Letter  was  accordingly 
published  as  a  Council  Paper,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Local  Legislature,  which  consisted  at  the  time,  to  the 
extent  of  one-third,  of  Government  nominees,  and  of  more 
than  another  third  of  persons  completely  under  the  inflnence 
of  the  Local  Govei-nmeut. 

In  pai'ticular,  the  Local  Gkivernment  were  directed  by 
his  Lordship  not  t«  give  the  emigrants  who  had  gone  out 
under  my  auspices  any  land,  which  the  Local  Executive  had 
full  power  to  have  done  otherwise.  A  charge  of  direct 
falsehood  was  also  urged  against  me,  becauee  Mr.  Hawes 
did  not  recollect  the  purport  of  the  conversation  he  had  had 
with  me  at  Brighton,  as  stated  above — as  if  the  careless  Non 
mi  rieordo  of  that  gentleman,  as  to  a  matter  in  which  he 
evidently  toci  no  interest  whatever,  was  to  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  my  positive  testimony  as  to  what  he  did  say 
to  me,  when  I  went  to  Brighton  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  point,  carrying  with  me  a  map  of  the 
Moi-eton  Bay  district,  of  which  Mr.  Hawes  candidly  acknow- 
ledged he  knew  nothing  whatever  I 

Again,  there  had  been  two  or  three  deaths,  as  there  gene- 
rally were  at  that  time  among  such  a  number  of  emigrants, 
on  board  the  "  Fortitude  "  during  the  voy^e  j  and  the 
surgeon  superintendent  reported,  on  bis  arrival,  that  there 
had  been  some  cases  of  fever  on  the  passage,  aud  that  there 
was  one  doubtful  case  at  the  time.  The  vessel  was  accord- 
ingly placed  in  quarantine  ;  but  the  thing  proving  a  false 
alarm  she  was  released  in  about  eight  days,  there  being  no 
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death  and  no  further  eiAneas  in  *  the  interval.  The 
emigrants  Usded  in  robust  health,  as  did  those  aleo  of  Uie 
other  two  yeeeele.  But  I  had  given  the  Emigration  Com- 
miesioners  mortal  oflbnce  by  showing  np  their  gross  igno- 
rance and  &tal  presomption  ia  my  eTideuce  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  mere  circumstance,  therefore,  of  the  "Fortitude's" 
being  placed  in  quarantine  was  sufficient  for  these  gentlemen 
to  manufocture  a  case  out  of  at  my  expense  ;  and  my  un- 
principled procedure,  and  inhumanity  forsooth,  in  allowing 
a  ship  to  go  to  sea  with  such  insufficient  arrangements  for 
the  health  of  the  people  on  board,  were  duly  and  indignantly 
commented  on  by  his  Lordship,  or  rather  by  these  geatlemea 
for  him.*  But,  as  if  Divine  Providence  would  not  allow  an 
honest  man,  when  making  extraordinary  and  disinterested 
exertions  for  the  wel&ra  of  bis  fellow-men,  to  be  sacrificed 
in  this  way,  or  permit  such  unfounded  accusations  to  pass 
with  impunity,  the  very  next  ship  the  Commissioners  sent 
out  themselves  to  Moreton  Bay  had  typhus  fev«r  of  so  viru- 
lent a  character,  and  so  many  deaths  on  board  during  the 
passage,  that  she  actually  lay  in  quarantine  four  months 
after  her  arrival  I  The  surgeon  supeHntendeut  having 
died  of  the  disease,  the  Local  Government  applied  to  one  of 
the  three  surgeons  I  had  sent  out  with  my  emigrants — Dr.  H,, 
now  a  highly  respectable  practitioner  at  Brisbaue,  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Queensland — to  take 
his  place;  but  from  the  way  in  which  our  whole  party  had 
been  treated  by  the  Local  Government,  Dr.  H.  declined 
the  appointment,  and  recommended  them  to  send  one  of 
their  own  people.  They  did  so  j  and  Dr.  Ballow,  the 
colonial  surgeon  of  the  settlement,  who  had  consequently 

'  The  foot  ia,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  provisiona  and  medical 
oomfortB  on  board :  they  were  snppliod,  agreeably  to  the  Gorornment 
scale  in  everj  parCicnlar,  bj-  oontract,  b^  one  of  the  first  mercantile 
bOQBes  in  London — that  of  Mr.  W.  TindaU,  of  Clement's  Lane. 
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to  take  charge  of  the  fever-ehip,  died  also,  A  tliird  sargoon, 
who  had  been  io  attendance  at  the  quarantine  station,  anti 
had  been  seized  with  the  disease,  providentially  recovered  ; 
bat  not  fewer  than  fifty  of  the  emigrants  by  that  fatal  ship, 
the  "  Emigrant,"  and  two  snrgeons,  died  on  the  voyage  and 
in  qoarantine  I 

Earl  Grey  even  condescended,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Governor,  to  advise  the  emigrants  par  the  "  Fortitude  "  to 
institute  legal  prooeedlnga  against  me  for  alleged  breach 
of  engagement  with  certain  of  their  imniber  in  regard  to 
the  land—which,  we  expected,  would  be  conceded  by  the 
Local  Government,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  appropriated  one-half  of  the  Land  Fund 
for  the  promotion  of  emigration — but  not  one  of  them  took 
his  Lordship's  advice,'  and  when  I  visited  them  at  Moreton 
Bay,  in  November,  1851,  I  experienced  the  most  cordial 
reception  from  them  all,  receiving,  from  not  a  few  of  them, 
expressions  of  the  warmest  gratitude  for  having  been  the 
means  of  bringing  them  to  their  adopted  countiy.  So  far, 
indeed,  fcom  their  being  disposed  at  any  time  to  inatitnte 
legal  proceedings  against  me,  they  had,  in  a  memorial  which 
tbey  presented  to  the  Local  Government  in  the  year  1849, 
previous  to  my  return  to  the  colony,  expressed  their  entire 
confidence  in  my  integrity,  in  all  the  arrangements  Z  had 
made  with  them,  both  individually  and  collectively. 

*  His  Lordgliip'e  advice  was  tendered  on  tbe  imfoiinded  allegatioa 
that  the  emigranU  had  paid  Beparately  for  their  pasaage  and  for  tlie 
land  they  were  eipected  to  receive.  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Xhej  merely  paid  for  their  puasage — those  of  tbem  who  paid  at  all — ' 
and  in  the  event  of  the  land  being  oonoeded  by  the  GovemmeDt,  they 
were  to  receive  gixtaen  acres  of  land  for  every  201.  of  paaaage-maney 
tbey  had  paid.  Hadthe  inquiry  I  ailerwaida  applied  for  been  granted, 
all  tbiawonldhave  been  cleared npat  once.  It  waathis  early  strn^le, 
however,  that  led  ten  years  thei«alter  to  the  Qneensland  Land  Act  of 
1B60,  whiob  ensored  thirty  acres  of  land  bo  any  person  who  might 
have  paid  only  151>  for  his  passage.     See  above,  page  377,  note. 
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In  the  meaa  time  a  vacancy  having  unexpectedly  occurred 
in  tiie  representation  of  the  city  of  Sydney,  (which  then 
returned  two  members  to  the  Legislative  Council,)  during 
the  year  1850 — shortly  after  my  return  to  the  colony,  as 
also  after  Eavl  Grey's  letter  of  charges  against  me  liad  been 
published  under  the  protection  of  the  Council—!  had  the 
honour  of  being  elected  to  fill  it  by  the  citizens,  under  a 
201.  franchise,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  on  the  part  of  the 
Local  Govemmeat  and  their  adherents,  to  keep  me  out; 
and  the  first  thii^  I  did,  on  entering  the  Council,  was  to 
place  a  Notice  of  Motion  on  the  Council  Paper  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to  ascertain  what 
grounds  there  were  for  the  charges  which  had  been 
preferred  by  Earl  Gi-ey,  and  published  among  the  Papers 
of  the  Council,  against  a  member  of  that  House.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  was  refiised  hy  the  Government  and  Squatter 
majority,  as  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  allow  of  any 
inquiry  that  might  possibly  issue  in  my  hom»irable  ac- 
quittal I 

But  after  the  matter  had  been  apparently  disposed  of  in 
this  way,  an  attempt  was  made,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Government,  to  get  me  condemned,  on  certain  Resolutions 
founded  on  Karl  Grey's  charges,  and  concocted  for  the 
purpose,  without  an  inquiry  !  ' 

These  Resolutions,  it  was  understood,  bad  been  concocted 
at  the  Australian  Club,  a  select  aasociatioQ  in  Sydney,  con< 
sisting  in  great  measure  of  Squatters,  and  comprising  all 
the  anti-popular  elements  of  the  commuoity ;  the  champion- 

*  "  Nothing,"  says  M.  da  Chsteanbriaiid,  "  con  be  more  dBngerona, 
more  nnsaitbble,  or  iacH«  inapplicable  Co  pablic  aftyrs,  thfui  Eaaola- 
fdona  directed  against  individnala  or  bodies,  eoen  viKen  iheit  it^^olu- 
Uona  are  tti,ems^Vves  luyaov/rahle." — Life  bj  liimself,  part  iii.  3. 

The  inetitnting  of  a  proaeoution  by  the  Oonncil,  after  the  refnSBl  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  Inqoiiy  in  the  case,  was  simply  a  pieoa  of 
Legislative  villaai^. 
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ship  on  the  occasion  being  aaeigned  to  Mr,  T.  A.  (afler- 
irafds  Sir  Terence  Aubrey)  Mmraj,  Member  for  the  Sqoat- 
ting  county  of  the  same  name.  Mr,  Marray  commenced  his 
attack  with,  a  flonrish  of  tmmpets,  annonncing  himself  as 
the  reluctant  bat  self-denying  champion  of  public  virtae  ia 
the  case,  and  promising  the  Conncil  certain  (liecreditable 
and  lamentable  diBclosuree  as  to  my  alleged  delinquencies  in 
connexion  with  the  emigration  to  Moreton  Bay.  This 
pompous  exordium  was  followed  up  with  the  detail  of 
certain  alleged  cases  of  personal  hardship  and  individual 
grioTance  to  which  I  had  been  acceesoiy  in.  the  emigration 
to  that  district — cases  which,  it  seems',  had  been  reported, 
by  some  evil-disposed  persons,  to  Mr,  Murray,  at  second- 
luind,  and  of  which  hotli  he  and  they  were  totally  ignorant 
of  the  real  nature  and  particuUrs ;  for  as  Moreton  Bay  was 
five  hundred  miles  fhim  Sydney,  and  communication  at 
that  time  very  infrequent,  there  was  abundant  room  for 
misrepresentation,  when  there  was  any  purpose  to  be 
served.  In  short,  Mr.  Murray's  speech,  on  moving  his 
condemnatory  Besolutions,  was  one  of  the  feeblest  per- 
formances, of  the  nature  of  a  public  and  personal  attack  on 
a  political  adversary  whom  it  was  intended  to  annihilate, 
that  I  have  ever  known.  On  being  permitted  to  reply,  I 
addressed  the  Speaker  as  follows : — > 

"Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  has  ever  been  your  fortune  to  travel 
in  the  East,  and  especially  to  visit  the  ancient  and  illus- 
trious city  of  Constantinople,  yon  must  doubtless  be  aware 
that  it  is  the  usual  practice  among  devout  Mahometans  to 
transact  the  very  commonest  business  of  life  in  the  name  of 
their  prophet;  insomuch  that  even  a  fruit-seller,  walking 
about  with  his  basket  in  the  bazaar,  will  recommend  his 
wares  in  this  magniloquent  language;  '  In  the  name  of  the 
prophet — Figs.'  Now,  air,  after  the  fanfaronade  with 
which  the  honourable  member  for  Murray  commenced  his 
speech,  and  the  series  of  trumpery  cases  with  which  he 
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followed  it  up,  and  which  I  am  quite  eure  I  shall  be  able  to 
dispose  of  presently  to  the  entire  Butis&ctioa  of  every 
unprejudiced  person  in  this  House,  I  cannot  characterize 
the  whole  performance  of  the  honourable  member  in  more 
appropriate  language  than  that  of  the  frait-seller  in  the  public 
market  of  Constantinople :  '  In  the  name  of  the  prophet — 
Figsl'" 

The  effect  of  this  exordium  was  quite  electrical.  It  was 
receired  with  a  perfect  shout  of  laughter,  at  the  expense 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Murray,  in  all  parts  of  the 
House,  which  was  crowded  at  the  time  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion to  witness  the  flgbt.  In  short,  the  champion  of  the 
Club,  wlien  reckoning  upon  golden  opinious  for  his  self- 
denial  and  patriotism,  forsooth  1  found  all  at  once  that 
he  had  become  the  object  of  the  ridicule  of  the  whole 
community.  The  cry  of  the  Mahometan  fruit-seller  became 
for  a  time  the  catch-word  of  the  colony ;  it  was  in  every- 
body's month,  and  at  a  masked  ball  given  by  the  Mayor  of 
Sydney  on  some  great  occasion  veiy  shortly  thereafter,  a 
shipmaster,  who  had  dressed  himself  as  a  Turk  and  got  a 
basket  of  fi-uit  for  the  occasion,  was  said  to  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  amusement  of  the  evening,  by  perambu- 
lating the  liall  with  all  the  mock  solemuity  of  a  Mussulman, 
and  repeating  the  announcement,  "In  the  name  of  the 
prophet — Figs  I '" 

'  WIietlieT  Sir  Terence  ADbre7  Mnrray  ever  changed  his  mind  as 
to  my  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  emigratioo  to  Moreton  Bay  I 
never  thonght  it  worth  my  while  to  inquire  ;  but  I  can  say  I  enjoyed 
Iiis  &ieiidBhip  Tor  the  laet  twelve  or  fifteen  yean,  and  till  he  died  a  fbiv 
montha  ainoe.  He  did  me  the  honour  to  preside  as  the  President  of 
the  LegiHlative  Council,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sydney  on  my 
behalf  in  September,  1870 ;  and  when  he  wan  elected  to  the  Speaker- 
ship of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  raqneated  me  to  take  ohaige  of 
a  Bill  he  was  then  projecting  for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Law  of  Primogeni' 
tnre.  I  took  charge  of  the  Bill  accordingly,  and  sncceeded  in  carry. 
iug  it  through  Parliament  and  gettiog  it  passed. 

c  e 
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The  gentlemen,  however,  who  had  charge  of  the  proseca- 
tioii,  were  determined  to  obtain  a  condemnatory  vote  agaiitBt 
me  at  all  hazards  ;  and  thej  accordingly  kept  np  the  dis- 
CUBiion  IB  Jity  ahaence — for  I  had  left  the  House  immediately 
after  delivering  my  speech  in  defence— /pr/ot*rniyft(«  together, 
repeating  usque  ad  nauseam,  the  same  unfounded  allegations, 
and  preferring  the  same  charges  again  and  again  till  the 
House  was  absolutely  wearied  ont. 

At  the  cloBe  of  the  fourth  night's  debate — when  a  large 
majority  of  the  members,  including  all  those  who  were 
friendly  to  me,  had  eucceseively  left  the  House,  in  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  a  count-out,  and  the  subject  disposed 
of  in  that  way —  the  Government  whipper-in  having  secured 
the  exact  number  of  officials,  nominees,  and  personal  enemies 
of  my  own,  to  make  a  Honse,  viz.  thirteen,*  a  vote  of 
condemnation  was  accordingly  passed  against  me. 

A-lthougb  this  adverse  vote  could,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  passed,  have  no  moral  weight  attached  to 
it,  and  was  universally  regarded  by  the  colonial  public  as  a 
mei'e  expression  of  personal  hostility  and  political  malevo- 
lence, I  deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  the 
Council ;  and  I  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  through  the 
public  press  to  my  constituents,  the  citizens  of  Sydney,  offer- 
ing to  resign  my  seat  Immediately,  if  they  either  concurred 
in  or  approved  of  the  vote  of  the  Council.  A  large  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  accordingly  held  on  the  subject 
in  the  Old  Barrack  Square,  J.  R.  Wilshire,  Esq.,  J.  P., 
formerly  Mayor  of  Sydney,  in  the  chair  ;  of  which  the 
proceedings  are  recorded  in  Appendix  Mo.  VIII. 

In  accordance  with  the  publicly  expressed  desire  of  the 
citizens  of  Sydney,  as  declared  at  length  in  the  Appendix 
referred  to,  I  resumed  my  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council,  to 
discharge   the    duty  which   I  had  pledged  myself  to  the 

•  The  De'il's  Doien  they  wero  aauaUy  called  at  the  time. 
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GODBtituency  to  perform,  viz.  to  endeavonr  to  obtain  for 
them  a  fair  and  oqnitable  share  of  the  repreBeotation  of  the 
colony,  nnder  the  new  Electoral  Act  about  to  be  passed  hj 
the  Council,  as  a  supplement  to  Earl  Grey's  Act  of  1850, 
for  the  better  goTernmeut  of  the  Auatraliaa  colonioB. 

That  Act  had  authorized  the  separation  of  Fort  Phillip 
iVom  New  Sonth  Wales,  and  its  erection  into  a  dietinct  and 
independent  colony  under  the  name  of  Victoria  ;  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Kew  Sonth  Wales  being  empowered  to 
organise  and  appoint  a  Government  iov  the  new  colony. 
The  eeparation  waa  accordingly  effected  with  the  requisite 
formalities  on  the  1st  of  July  18S1;  the  portion  of  territory 
severed  for  the  purpose  from  the  older  colony  being  eighty- 
five  thousand  square  ntilea,  or  an  extent  of  land  about  equal 
in  dimensions  to  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Council  was  also  authorized  by  the  Imperial  Act  Ut 
construct  a  new  Electoral  system  for  the  older  colony — a 
matter  in  which  I  naturally  took  a  deep  interest,  as  I  had 
moved  for  and  obtained  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  on  the  representation  of  the  colony  in  the 
year  1844.  In  the  Bepoft  of  that  Committee,  which  I 
drew  up  myself  as  chairman,  it  was  recommended,  among 
other  needful  reforms,  that  the  squatters  or  Crown  tenants 
should  thenceforth  possess  the  elective  franchise,  which  they 
had  never  had  before,  but  which  the  Imperial  Government 
conceded  at  once,  on  the  Koport  of  my  Committee.  But  no 
sooner  had  these  gentlemen  obtained  this  invaluable  boon, 
entitling  them  as  it  did  to  their  proper  share  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  colony,  than,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
champion,  the  late  Mr.  Wentworth,  they  concocted  and 
passed  an  Electoral  Act  for  the  colony  which  Z  cannot  help 
characterizing  as  a  regular  political  swindle,  a  piece  of 
downright  chicanery  and  frand. 

In  a  new  country,  like  the  Australian  colonies — in  which 
there  is  no  hereditary  aristocracy,  no  privileged  classes,  no 
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impediment  in  the  wajr  of  any  man's  doing  tiie  best  he  caa 
for  himaelf,  whether  in  town  or  country,  or  in  whatever 
way  he  pleases — it  must  be  evident  that  property  or  wealth 
will,  like  water  finding  its  own  level,  spread  itself  pretty 
equably  over  the  whole  iace  of  the  community  ;  so  that  a 
thoDsand  persona  in  any  one  part  of  the  territory  will  be 
found,  on  an  avei-age,  to  possess  pratty  much  the  same  amount 
of  property  or  wealth  as  an  equal  nomber  of  persons  in  any 
other  part  of  it.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  a  measure  of 
strict  jnatJce  to  the  colonists  to  itave  apportioned  the  repre- 
Bentatton,  imder  the  new  Electoral  Act,  aa  nearly  as  possible, 
agreeably  to  the  census  of  the  inhabitanta,  which  had  then  juBt 
beefi  taken — in  the  right  time  for  such  a  purpose — imme- 
diately before  the  meeting  of  Council;  taking  it  for  granted,  as 
was  obviously  and  unquestionably  the  fact,  that  equal  amounts 
of  popalation  would  imply  equal  amounta  of  property  or 
wealth  all  over  the  territory.  For  thia  principle,  therefore,  I 
coutcjnded  strenuously,  while  theElectoral  Bill  was  before  the 
House  ;  showing  that  the  principlo  in  question  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  famous  Reform  Act  of  1832,  in  so  fai-  as  it  went; 
and  that  the  many  and  great  anomalies  in  the  representation 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  that  Act  had  lefl  untouched, 
and  which  had  been  again  and  t^ain  appealed  to  in  justi- 
fication of  the  Local  Government  scheme,  were  no  precedent 
ibr  us,  aa  they  existed  merely  in  conaequence  of  the  magni- 
tude and  the  long  prevalence  of  the  abuaea  which  the 
Reform  Act  was  intended  to  correct.  For  when  I  appealed 
to  the  Government  and  their  supporters,  as  to  whether  Lord 
John  Russell  would  have  establiahed  such  a  ayatem  of 
representation  as  obtained  in  the  mother  country  under  the 
first  Reform  Act,  had  he  found  the  United  Kingdom  a 
tahula  raid,  such  as  New  South  Wales  then  was,  with  no 
vested  interests  in  any  quarter,  it  was  reluctantly  admitted 
that  he  would  not ;  ov,  in  other  words,  that  he  would  have 
established  a  system  somewhat  more  in  accordance  with  the 
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principle  of  population  and  property  combined —that  is, 
with  the  rights  of  men.  And  as  the  Colonial  Secretary 
had  bespoken  the  sympathy  and  consideration  of  the  Conncil 
for  the  great  labour  and  pains  he  had  taken  in  arranging 
the  Government  scheme  of  representation,  I  told  him,  in  my 
speech  on  the  subject,  that  he  might  hare  saved  himself  all 
th&t  extra  labour  and  pains,  if  he  had  only  gtme  about  the 
matter,  which  presented  the  simplest  case  imaginable,  in  an 
honest  and  straightforward  way. 

The  Local  G-ovemment,  however,  was  a  great  deal  too 
strong  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  period  to  require 
to  concede  anything  to  popular  rights ;  and  the  result  was 
the  passing  of  an  Electoral  Act,  under  which  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Sydney  and  the  county  of  Cumberland,  com- 
prising, as  they  then  did,  upwards  of  three-eighths,  or  nearly 
one-half,  of  the  population  and  property  of  the  colony,  were 
allowed  only  one-sixth  of  the  representation ;  while  the 
other  five-eighths,  or  little  more  thau  the  other  half,  had 
five-sixths  allowed  them.  In  round  numbers,  the  amount 
of  population  to  which  a  member  was  assigned  for  the  city 
of  Sydney  and  the  county  of  Cumberland  under  this  Act 
was  15,000,  while  the  number  to  which  a  member  was 
assigned  for  a  squatting  district  on  the  north-western  fron- 
tier, about  700  miles  distant,  was  1500.  But  the  citizens 
of  Sydney  were  strongly  imbued  at  the  time  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  while  the  dwellers  in  the  remote  squatting  dis- 
tricts were  mere  tenants  of  the  Crown  or  their  servants. 

The  first  Legislative  Council  of  the  colony,  nnder  the 
semi-representative  system  established  by  Lord  Stanley,  in 
the  Imperial  Act  of  1842,  had  met  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  1843  ;  and  it  was  finally  dissolved,  after  an 
existence  of  eight  years,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1851,  its  last 
act  being  the  passing  of  the  new  Electoral  Act,  which  I 
have  already  characterized  as  I  conceive  it  deserved.  The 
General  Election,  under  the  new  Constitution  established 
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hf  this  Act,  eusned  in  September,  1851 ;  and  as  the  election 
tamed  eutirelj  on  the  question  which  that  Act  involved,  I 
had  the  honour  not  only  to  be  re-elected  for  the  city  of 
Sydney,  but  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  the 
lat^eet  majority  ever  known  in  the  colony.  The  following 
was  the  resnlt  of  the  election,  as  stated  by  the  contranpo- 
rary  press: — 

"DECLAEATION  OF  THE  POLL. 

"  Teeterday  afternoon  (17th  September,  1851),  at  ftmr  o'olock,  a 
great  nomber  of  the  citizens  asaembled  before  the  hnatings  in  Mao- 
qaarie  Place,  for  the  {rarpose  of  heariog  the  official  declaration  of  the 
poll  taken  the  previons  day. 

"  The  Bight  Worolupflil  the  Hayor  said,  it  was  now  his  duty  to 
declare  to  them  the  result  of  the  polling  yesterday,  which  difiWd 
only  in  a  trifling  degree  with  the  annooncement  he  had  made  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  prerioua  evening.  The  votes  polled  for  each  can- 
didate were  as  follows : — 


"  For  the  Bev.  Dr.  Long     . 
John  Lamb,  Esq.,  B.N. 
"William  Charles  Wentworth,  Esq. 
Alexander  Longmore,  Esq. 
Chorfes  OowpM-,  Esq. 


Ho  therefore  certified  to  them,  and  declared  the  Ber.  John  Dnnmore 
Long,  John  Lamb,  Esq.,  and  WilKam  Charles  Wentworth,  Esq.,  dnly 
elected  to  represent  the  City  of  Sydney  in  the  Legislative  Conncil. 
He  begged  to  congratulate  his  fellovr-oitizens  on  the  peaoeliil  and 
orderly  manner  in  which  the  eleotion  had  been  oondnoied.  It  was  a 
(dromnstanoe  highly  creditable  to  them,  and  worthy  of  being  held  np 
as  an  example  to  the  whole  world.     (Cheers.)" 

As  a  member  of  a  Legislative  body  so  constituted  as  the 
Legislative  Council  of  N^ew  South  Wales  thus  was,  onder 
the  Electoral  system  of  1851,  I  could  have  had  no  hope  of 
doing  any  real  service  to  my  adopted  country;  I  had  there- 
fore detormined,  months  before  the  General  Election,  to 
proceed  once  more  to  England,  for  certain  purposes  and 
ebjects  which  it  is  unuecessary  to  particularize.    My  efibrts 
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in  efieeting  the  Bettlement  of  not  fewer  than  600  thorough 
Protestants  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  as  many  at  Port  Phillip, 
had,  in  the  meantime,  subjected  me  to  very  coneiderablo 
pecuniary  obligations,  and  the  lawyer  who  represented  the 
parties  to  whom  they  had  been  incun-ed,  deeming  the  result 
of  the  General  Election  a  favourable  opportunity  for  urging 
his  claims,  instituted  a  law  proceeding  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  have  imperilled  my  qualiftcation  as  a  member  of 
Council,  which  at  that  time  implied  the  poasesaion  of  pro- 
perty of  the  Talue  of  2000^.  In  this  conjuncture,  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  and  influential  of  the  citizens,  who  had 
taken  a  w^rm  interest  in  promoting  my  election,  came  for- 
ward, in  the  handsomest  manner,  and  offered  to  relieve  me 
of  that  difficulty,  and  to  enable  me  to  take  my  seat.  But 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  desirable  for  any  person  who  had 
taken  np  the  position  which  I  had  held  in  the  Council,  as 
an  advocate  for  popular  inatitotions  and  the  rights  of  men, 
to  he  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  his  constituents.  I 
therefore  respectfully  declined  the  assistance  that  was  thus 
offered  me,  and  immediately  resigning  my  seat,  embarked 
for  England  by  Cape  Horn  for  the  seventh  time  on  the  15th 
of  Febmaiy,  1852. 

In  the  year  1848,  Mr.  Surveyor  Kennedy,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell's  Expedition  to  inter-tropical  Australia,  who  had 
Buhsequently  traced  down  Sir  Thomas's  Victoria  River  of 
the  north-western  interior,  till,  suddenly  changing  its 
course  to  the  south-westward,  it  lost  itself  in  the  sandy 
desert  of  the  interior,  in  latitude  27°  66'  S.,  was  directed 
to  explore  the  peninsula  of  Cape  York  in  North-Eaatern 
Australia,  to  verify  and  anpplement  the  diacoveriea  of 
Leiehhardt  in  that  direction.  Hia  instructions  were  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea  to  Bockingham  Bay,  in  latitude  18°  9*  S.,  and 
from  thence  to  travel  by  land  to  Cape  York.  Arriving  at 
Bockingham  Bay,  their  first  place  of  destination,  the  expe- 
dition found  the  country  towards  the  coast  so  impracticable 
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tot  traTelling  bj  land,  that,  aft«r  enconntering  great  hard- 
Bhipe,  and  leaving  the  greater  part  of  their  heavy  etores 
behind,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  obliged  to  divide  the  party, 
leaving  eight  of  the  number  at  Weymonth  Bay,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  remaining  four,  including  a  black  native, 
Jackey  Jackey  by  name,  towards  Port  Albany,  neu'  Cape 
York.  In  consequence  of  the  illnees  of  one  of  the  three 
white  men,  a  further  division  of  the  party  had  tatake  place, 
the  whole  three  being  left  at  a  station  ftrtber  north,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  pi'oceeding  onward  towards  his  destination 
with  the  black  native  only.  Before  they  reached  Port 
Albany,  however,  the  unfortunate  explorer  and  his  native 
companion  were  attacked  by  a  tribe  of  treachorous  natives, 
who,  after  profesaione  of  friendship,  dogged  them  on  their 
route  for  three  days,  till,  finding  a  fit  opportunity,  ihey 
threw  a  number  of  spears  at  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  which 
struck  him  in  the  back  and  mortally  wounded  him,  Jackey, 
although  wounded  himself,  fired  and  killed  one  of  the 
assailants,  and  then  carried  his  master  into  the  scrub,  or 
thicket,  frequently  asking  him,  "  Are  you  well  now?"  "I 
don't  cai'e  for  the  spear-wound  in  my  leg,  Jackey,"  Mr. 
Kennedy  replied,  "  but  for  those  other  two  in  my  side  and 
iti  my  back;  I  am  bad  inside,  Jackey."  Jackey  told  him 
that  black  fellows  always  died  when  they  were  speared  in 
the  back.  Seeing  his  master  sinking,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, are  you  going  to  leave  me?"  "Yes,  my  boy,  I  am 
going  to  leave  you."  Jackey  held  him  in  his  arms  till  be 
died,  and  then  wept  bitterly.  "I  was  crying  a  good  while," 
said  Jackey,  "until  I  got  well;  that  was  about  an  hour, 
and  then  I  buried  bim.  I  digged  up  the  gronnd  with  a 
tomahawk,  and  covered  over  the  body  with  grass,  a  shirt, 
and  trowsera,  and  these  with  logs." 

Jackey  reached  Port  Albany  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  papers  i 
but  of  the  eight  men  left  at  Weymouth  Bay,  six  bad  died 
ere  succour  aad  enppUes    eached  them,  and  none  of  the 
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Other  three  were  ever  heard  of.  Such  was  the  dose  of  thia 
ill-advised  and  &tal  expeditloD. 

I  retnmed  to  the  colony  in  November,  1853,  and  as  a 
vacancy  had  taken  place  shortly  thereafter  for  the  county 
of  Stanley  in  the  Moi'eton  Bay  country,  I  had  the  honoar 
to  be  elected  to  fill  it  by  a  miyority  of  one  over  the  greatest 
squatter  in  the  district^— the  object  of  tlio  constituency  being 
that  I  should  thereby  promote  the  eeparatioB  of  their 
district  from  New  South  Wales  at  the  thirtieth  parallel  of 
latitude,  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  enacted  on  my 
recommeodatioQ  in  1650. 

The  termination  of  Sir  Cbarles  Augustus  Fitzroy's 
tenure  of  office  being  now  appi'oaching,  a  valedictory  address 
was  moved  in  his  favour  in  the  usual  style  of  fulsome  and 
unmeaning  adulation. 

If  Her  Majesty  could  have  commissioned  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  to  represent  her  in  the  colony  during  the  period 
that  terminated  with  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Fitz- 
roy,  I  doubt  not  but  his  sable  Excellency  would  have  re- 
ceived a  Farewell  Address  of  respect  and  regret  at  the  close 
of  his  felicitous  administration.  Of  course,  there  were  such 
addresses  presented  to  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  on  his  leaving 
the  colony,  not  only  by  the  Legislature,  but  by  certain  of 
the  clergy  of  more  than  one  denomination.  Feeling  deeply 
interested,  as  I  did,  in  the  character  and  reputation  of  my 
adopted  country,  I  submitted  the  following  amendment  on 
the  Farewell  Address  to  His  Excellency  by  the  Legislative 
Coimdl  of  the  period,  on  the  1  st  December,  1854 : — 

"  That  this  CoQUoil,  on  the  eve  of  its  prorogation,  and  of  the  de- 
partnre  for  England  of  His  Eicellenof  Sir  Charles  Angnstna  Fitzroy, 
deeireB  to  record  its  deliberate  opinion — 

"  1.  That  Hia  Excellency's  Admimstratlon  has,  thronghont,  been  a 
uniform  oonapiraoy  against  the  rights  of  the  people  of  this  land. 

"  2.  That,  ttoja  the  lamentable  ineffioienoy  of  His  EioeUency'a  Qo- 
vonunent,  as  well  as  from  its  utter  inability  to  meet  the  wants  of  an 
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onpreoedsntedlj  important  orisii,  tUa  oolonj,  which  waa  eTidentlj  de- 
signed b7  n&tora  to  take  the  lead  in  the  Anatralian  group,  has  fallen 
from  the  high  poBition  which  it  might  otherwise  have  easilj  nuun- 
tained,  and  become,  iu  the  estimotioi]  of  Her  Mq'eaty'a  QorenmieiLt, 
of  the  BritiBh  pnblio,  and  of  the  civilized  world,  onl;  tte  eecoud  in 
the  list. 

"8.  That  in  order  to  maintain  and  perpetDOt^  the  anti-popular 
ayatem  which  has  nniformly  characterized  His  Exoellenoj'a  Gorem- 
ment,  Uie  ftanda  of  the  colony  have,  been  laviahlj  expended  in  tha 
maintenanoe  of  nnnecosBary  offices  and  the  payment  of  eitrayagtmt 
B^ariea,  while  pablic  worka  of  argent  neceaaity  to  the  commmnty,  in 
all  parte  of  the  territory,  have  been  postponed  and  neglected. 

"  4.  That  no  anch  efferta,  aa  were  indiapeuaably  Decassary  undee 
the  eitraordinary  circamatancea.  of  the  timea,  hare  been  made  dorini; 
Ria  SioelleiiOf 'a  term  of  office,  to  anpply  the  colony  with  an  iudoa- 
trioaa  popalation  of  the  working  olossea  from  the  mother  country, 
and  that  the  efibtts  of  private  individoala  to  supply  thia  great  de- 
sideratnm  have  uniformly  been  frowned  npon  and  ayetemattcally  dia- 

"  5.  That  notwitbatanding  the  extraordinary  interest  whioh  is  novr 
taken  in  Aoatralia  by  the  European  pnblio,  no  efforta  at  all  worthy  of 
the  name  have  been  made  during  His  Excellency's  Government,  in 
the  way  of  geographical  discovery,  either  by  land  or  sea,  with  a  viow 
to  the  opening  np  of  thia  vast  ierra  meognita,  for  the  progressive 
settlement  of  a  European  population,  although  the  able  and  energetio 
Governor  of  a  neighbonring  colony  hafi  been  gaining  imperishable 
laurels  by  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  navigating  the  great 
river  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Sonth  Wales  for 
nearly  £000  miles;  and  that  while  OrosC  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  have  been  vying  with  each  other  in  their  searah 
for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  hia  oompaniona  in  the  ioy  regions  of  the 
North,  the  lamented  Leichhardt,  a  name  not  lesa  illnstrioua  in  the 
annala  of  geographical  diacovery,  haa  been  left  to  perish  miserably 
in  the  central  desert  of  Australia,  and  no  efibrt,  at  all  worthy  of  the 
colony,  has  been  made  to  search  either  for  himself  or  his  remains. 

"  8.  That  instead  of  relaiing  in  any  iraj  tlie  oppressive  oharaolee 
of  the. land  system,  in  accordance  vrith  the  obviona  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  Orders  in  Cooncil,  His  EiceUency  haa  voluntarily  eioeeded  the 
powers  entruated  to  him  for  the  time  being  by  the  Imperial  anthori- 
tiea,  in  rendering  that  system  atill  more  oppressive,  and  thereby  cur- 
tailing nimeceaaarily  the  righta  and  privileges  of  a  mlEgovemed  and 
down-trodden  people. 
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"  ?.  That  the  moral  influence  vbiob  has  emanated  Grom  Govem- 
ment  House  doting  Hia  £106116110/8  term  of  office  lias  been  delete- 
rious aud  baneful  in  tlie  bigliest  degree  to  the  beat  intereate  of  tbia 
oommnjiit; ;  and  that  the  evil  example  wtiioh  has  thus  been  set  in 
the  highest  plaoea  of  the  land  has  tended,  more  than  anTthiug  else 
that  has  occurred  in  this  colony  these  thirty  years  past,  to  bring  Her 
Majesty's  Goverament  into  oontempt,  and  to  (jienate  from  Her 
M^eaty  the  afleotious  and  respect  of  the  Anstralian  people." 

I  did  Dot  expect  that  this  amendroent  would  be  carried; 
but  the  names  of  the  geotlemeu  who  voted  with  me  in  a 
minority  of  sis  t^aiust  twenty-eight,  will  doubtless  satisfy 
the  reader  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  step  I  had  thus  taken, 
and  the  worthless  character  of  the  administration  that  had 
thus  come  to  its  close.  The  six  members  who  formed  the 
minority  were  Mr.  (now  Sir  Cbarlea)  Cowper,  the  late 
Premier;  Mr.  Farkes,  the  present  Premier  ;  Mr.  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Flood,  both  afterwards  Ministers  of  the  Crown; 
Mr.  Bligh,  a  magistrate  of  the  territory,  and  myself. 

Sir  CharleE  Fitzroy  left  the  colony  and  sailed  for  England 
on  the  17th  January,  1835. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


BT1.TE  AND  FBOGBICSS  OF  TEE  COLONY  CNDER  THB  OOTBBN- 
HEMT  OF  8IE  WILLUH   THOMAS  DENISON,    K.C.B. 

"  A  JtuA  of  oil  tnidea,  but  master  of  none." 

SiE  WiLLiAU  Thomas  Denibon,  K,C.B.,  the  eleventh 
GoTemor  of  New  South  Wales,  arrived  in  tho  colony,  and 
asBnmed  the  governmeut  on  the  17th  of  Januar;,  1855. 
He  hftd  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  art  and  science  of 
governing  in  the  worst  possible  school  for  the  government 
of  freemen ;  having  for  a  series  of  years,  previous  to  hia 
appointment  to  New  South  Wales,  been  Governor  of  the 
Penal  Colony  of  Yan  Dieman's  Land,  now  Tasmania,  where 
his  word  was  law,  and  he  had  f\ill  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a 
peculiarly  arbitrary  disposition,  at  the  critical  period  which 
had  then  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 

Of  that  dieposition  he  had  given  abundant  evidence  in 
Tasmania.  The  reputable  people  of  that  colony  were  uni- 
versally opposed  at  that  peiiod  to  the  continuance  of  Trans- 
portation, which  Sir  William  Denison,  as  the  willing  and 
zealous  agent  of  Earl  Grey,  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
perpetuate  in  the  island.  He  offered,  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to 
the  merchants  and  people  of  Hobart  Town,  to  construct  a 
dock  for  them  with  convict  labour,  if  they  would  only  con- 
sent to  the  contiauauce  of  the  system;  but  they  were  not  to 
be  taken  with  this  bait,  and  indignantly  refused  His  Excel- 
lency's gracious  offer.  He  could  not  even  get  the  members 
of  his  Government  to  agree  with  him  on  the  subject ;  for 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  Cabinet^  both  the  CoJoni&l 
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Secretary,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Turnbnll,  voted  against  him;  for  vfaicfa  unpardonable 
offence  His  Excellency  immediately  suspended  them,  aad 
Eai-1  Grey  approving  of  the  act  and  deed,  dismissed  tbem 
from  office.  It  "tvas  a  heartless  and-  nnfeeliog  proceeding 
both  on  the  part  of  Lis  Lordship  and  on  that  of  his  agent, 
Sir  William  Denison.  The  two  gentlemen  were  universally 
respected  and  esleemed,  aad  the  colony  cordially  sympa- 
thized with  them  on  their  being  thus  driven  from  office  for 
merely  consulting  the  best  wishes  and  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  people.'  Nay,  so  strongly  were  the  person  and 
Government  of  Sii'  William  Denison  detested  by  the  people 
of  Tasmania  on  account  of  his  pro-convict  policy,  that 
when  it  was  proposed  to  admit  him  to  the  honour  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  island — a  highly- 
respectable  association  of  resident  proprietors  in  the  inte- 
rior— he  was  black-balled,  and  one  of  the  more  prominent 
members  threatened  to  go  down  to  Hobart  Town,  and  burn 
down  Government  House  about  his  ears. 

And  this  was  the  man  who  was  selected  bj  Earl  Grey  to 
succeed  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  in  the  government  of  New 
South  Wales !  Of  the  arbitrary  disposition  he  had  thus 
exhibited  in  Tasmania  he  gave  early  and  abundant  evidence 
in  his  new  and  higher  appointment,  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Responsible  Grovernment  for 
the  colony  in  the  year  1856,  under  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  confirming  a  previous  colonial  enactment  on  the 
Bubject,  and  passed  in  the  year  1855.     By  that  Act  it  was 

*  Ur.  CliapmMi,  wbo  had  been  CoIodibJ  SecietEuy  of  New  Zealand 
befbre  he  held  the  same  office  in  Taamania,  went  to  Tiotoria,  after  he 
had  been  dismissed  bo  nncoorteonalj  bj-  Sir  William  Denison,  and 
became  one  of  Ora  Judges  of  that  ooIodj.  Dr.  Tnmbiill,  who  had 
stndied  for  the  ministry  in  the  Preabyterimi  Chnroh  in  his  earlier  life, 
beoaioQ  a  FresbTteriaa  minister  at  Campbelltown,  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  where  he  still  anrvives,  having  a  oolleagne  to  relieve  hini 
of  the  mote  ardoons  duties  of  his  offiue. 
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provided  that  the  actnal  membere  of  the  GroTenuuent  ehoald 
retain  their  reBpectire  offices  until  outvoted  and  relieved 
hy  a  Parliamentary  majority,  in  which  event  they  were  to 
be  entitled  to  peaBiona  or  retiring  allowancee  equal  to  the 
iull  amount  of  their  ealaries  respectively.  But  without 
Babjecting  these  gentlemen  to  any  Parliamentary  trial  at  all. 
Sir  William  Deniaon  relieved  them  of  their  offices  at  once, 
on  his  own  authority,  and  without  consulting  the  Parlia- 
meat  in  any  way;  giving  them  their  pensions  forthwith, 
and  appointing  to  the  Ministry  men  entirely  of  his  own 
choice,  who  hod  no  other  claim  to  any  snch  distinction  than 
that  of  their  having  uniformly  voted  for  the  resumption  of 
Transportation.  On  the  opening  of  Parliament  an  Address, 
in  the  usual  style,  was  moved  in  reply  to  His  Excellency's 
speech,  by  the  soi-dimnt  I^o-Transportation  Premier  of 
his  own  appointment,  to  which,  however,  the  following 
amendmeut  was  made  by  Mr.  (uow  Su)  Cliarles  Cowper, 
on  the  29th  May,  1856  :— 

"  With  reference  to  the  leoent  appointment  by  Your  Eicelleno]',  of 
gentletaen  who  have  been  retnmed  to  the  Legislative  Aaaemblj  as 
membOTB  of  the  Kxeontive  Government,  without  the  cbai^  of  any 
Departmeot,  we  desiie  to  convey  to  Yoict  Excellency  the  ezpieodon 
of  onr  oliinion  that  the  officers  of  Govermnent,  for  whom  penadona 
or  retiring  allowBncoB  have  been  provided  by  the  ConsUtntioii  Act, 
ISend  19Tiot.  o.  64,  on  their  releaae  orietirementfrom  office  on  poU- 
tical  grounds,  ore  not  entitled  to  claim,  under  that  Act,  snoh  pensiDna 
or  allowances,  nnlese  anch' release  or  tetiremeat  takes  place  after 
some  direct  Farliamentiu;  manifestation  of  their  inability  to  cany 
on  the  Qovemment,  which  numifestation  has  not  yet  been  made,  and 
that  the  aasoiaption  of  office  aa  rsBponeible  MinisterB  under  existing 
oiromnstanoes  by  any  persona  in  the  place  of  these  fbr  whom  snch 
pensionB  have  been  provided  before  suoh  manifegtation  ehiUl  have 
taken  place,  is  highly  irregular  and  nnconstltational.  The  existraice 
of  an  entire  Ministry,  no  member  of  which  is  the  holder  of  aay  office 
nnder  the  Crown,  is  also,  in  cor  opinion,  incompatible  with  that  re- 
sponsibihty  to  whioh  every  administration  ought  to  be  sabjeot." 

The  votes  on  the  occasion  were,  "  For  the  Address,  30 ; 
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for  the  Atneadoient,  18."  Of  tlie  members  who  voted  for 
the  amendment,  the  more  prominent  were  Mr.  Cowper, 
Mr.  Kobertson,  and  Mr.  Farkes,  all  Bubseqnently  Premiers 
of  New  South  Wales. 

To  this  arbitraiy  act  at  the  oommencement  of  His  Excel- 
lency's administration,  there  was  another  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  to  mark  its  close.  A  question  having 
arisen  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  whether  the  Great  Seal  should 
be  appended  to  a  certain  document,  conveying  to  his  widow 
the  property  of  John  Tawell,  who  had  been  long  well- 
known  as  a  wealthy  emancipist  in  Sydney,  but  who  waa 
afterwards  hanged  in  England  for  the  atrocious  murder  of 
his  concubine  in  Manchester,  the  Ministry,  without  excep- 
tion, all  refused  to  append  the  seal  to  the  document  in  ques- 
tion; but  Hia  Excellency  insisting  that  they  should,  they  all 
resigned  their  offices  rather  than  comply.  His  Excellency 
being  thus  left  alone  in  the  Cabinet,  he  went  down  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  office,  and  appended  the  Great  Seal  to 
the  document  himself.  The  resignation  of  the  Ministry, 
however,  not  having  been  accepted,  they  resumed  their 
offices  on  His  Excellency's  departure. 

Sir  William  Denison  having  originally  been  an  officer  of 
Engineers.'and  arriving  in  the  colony,  as  he  did,  with  a  high 
character  for  ability  in  this  branch  of  military  service, 
considerable  expectations  were  formed  as  to  the  public 
works  that  would  in  all  likelihood  be  erected  during  his 
government.  Without  pronouncing  any  opinion,  however, 
upon  the  works  of  defence  he  was  the  means  of  oonstiucting 
in  the  harbour  of  Fort  Jackson,  at  a  cost  of  about  100,000/. 
— works  which  have  since  been  generally  regarded  as  a  great 
mistake  and  a  useless  expenditure  of  public  money — there 
was  one  public  work  in  the  construction  of  which  his 
Excellency  took  a  prominent  part,  which  is  now  regarded 
with  universal  and  well-merited  indignation.  I  allude  to 
the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  city  of  Sydney.  At  a  time 
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when  the  Corporation  of  Sydney  had  been  diasolved  for 
alleged  mismanagement,  and  three  gentlemen  had  been 
appointed  as  Commissioners  for  the  mAnagement  of  its 
afiaire,  Sir  William  Denison  took  a  prominent  part  in 
carrying  out  this  neceesary  work.  Now  after  the  numerous 
papers  in  the  Loudon  Timta  and  the  other  metropolitan 
journals  for  a  series  of  years  past,  on  the  pollution  of  the 
Thames  by  the  sewerage  of  London,  one  would  naturally  hare 
expected  that  some  prorision  would  have  been  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  noble  harbour  of  Sydney  from  similar 
defilement.  But,  to  my  utter  astonishment  at  the  time  when 
the  sewert^e  works  were  in  prioress  in  Sydney,  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  either  done  or  attempted  to  intercept  the  fcetid 
matter  in  its  progress  to  the  sea.  Open  drains  in  all 
directions  were  left  to  discharge  their  accumulated  masses  of 
pollution  into  the  beautiful  harbour  while  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
or  principal  sewer,  actually  discharges  its  contents  into  the 
harbour  right  under  the  windows  of  Government  Hooae, 
to  the  unspeakable  discomfort  and  annoyance  of  all  its 
recent  inhabitants.  Such,  then,  was  the  very  unsaToury  legacy 
which  Sir  William  Denison  bequeathed  to  his  successors  in 
office. 

Again,  instead  of  traversing  the  colony  in  all  directions, 
as  certain  at  least  of  these  successors  have  done  to  their  own 
very  great  credit,  to  get  acquainted  personally  with  the 
condition,  as  well  as  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants,  Sir  William  Denison,  fancying  himself,  as  he 
evidently  did,  quite  ahle  to  decide  in  all  questions  hy  in- 
stinct or  intuition,  and  therefore  requiring  no  such  means  of 
information,  kept  himself  perched  up  in  his  private  office  in 
Government  House,  writing  dispatches  of  all  kinds,  and  was 
therefore  but  very  little  acquainted  with  the  country  be 
professed  to  govern.  On  one  occasion  a  Gevemment 
member  of  the  Assembly,  eviifently  fishing  for  a  compliment 
for  Hia  Excellency,  called  the  atteution  of  the  House  to  the 
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extraordinary  diligeace  aud  devotedaesa  of  the  GrOTemor, 
bj  stating  that  he  had  actually  written  eleven  letters  to 
the  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  who  wait  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  in  one  week  I  I  do  not  recollect  how 
this  annoaacement  was  received  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Assembly ;  but  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  address  the 
Honse,  instead  of  complimenting  His  Excellency  on  his 
laboars  and  devotedness,  as  the  members  generally  were 
expected  to  do,  I  merely  expressed  my  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  being  subjected  to  the  very 
BerioQB  infiiction  of  having  to  read  eleven  letters  a  week  on 
all  the  police  incidents  of  New  South  Wales  ;  adding  that, 
in  my  humble  opinion.  His  Excellency  might  be  otherwiae 
and  mnch  better  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony. 
We  never  heard  thereafter  of  His  Excellency's  Dundreary 
epistles,  for  such  they  were,  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Aa  a  self-esteemed  universal  genius,  Sir  William  Deuisoa 
actually  pnX  forth  his  hand  to  steady  the  ark,  and  trauaformed 
himself  into  a  soi-dteant  ecclesiastical  reformer,  by  deliver- 
ing a  lecture  in  Sydney  on  the  character  and  influence  of 
the  primitive  Church.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Binnoy,  of  the 
Weigh  House  Chapel,  London,  happened  to  be  in  Sydney 
at  the  time,  as  he  was  making  a  tour  in  the  Australian 
colonies  in  the  year  1858,  and  waa  present  at  the  lecture. 
But  the  High  Church  spirit  and  pretensions  of  the  lecturer, 
and  the  notorious  perversion  of  the  facts  of  primitive  hiatory 
which  the  lecture  evinced,  were  too  mnch  for  that  eminent 
divine,  wheat  the  close  of  the  lecture  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  principles  and  sentiments  which  His  Excellency  had 
avowed.  Donbtlesa,  recollecting,  however,  the  adage  that 
one  cannot  weU  be  in  Rome  and  strive  with  the  Pope,  his 
critique  was  sufficiently  mild  and  complimentary,  although 
qnite  distinctive.  He  would  no  doubt  have  been  much  more 
at  home  with  such  a  subject  in  the  Weigh  House  Chapel. 

Sir  William  Deniaon,  I  conceive,  evinced  a  great  want  of 
i>  d 
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common  seDse,  which  indeed  wbb  rather  a  rare  quality  with 
governors  under  the  old  r^ime,  while  lie  perpetrated  the 
groBflest  injnslice  on  the  Aastralian  colonioB,  by  changing 
the  northern  boundary  of  New  South  Wales,  as  fixed  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1850.  Aa  thia  subject,  however, 
ia  Bure  to  oome  before  the  public  in  Australia  very  shortly, 
and  to  give  riae  to  great,  protra6ted,  and  perhaps  angry 
discussion,  I  ahall  simply  state  the  facte  of  the  case,  and 
leave  each  person  concerned  to  judge  for  himself. 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  in  December,  1846,  on  my 
sixth  voy^e  from  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawea, 
M.P.,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State  for.  the  Colonies, 
informed  me  that  EJarl  Grey  was  preparing  a  Bill  for  the 
better  govemment  of  the  Australian  cotonies,  and  would  be 
glad  to  receive  anggeationa  for  the  improvement  of  that 
Bill  from  any  competent  person  or  peraons  from  the  CQlonies, 
.  On  that  invitation  \  addressed  a  tetter  to  his  Lordship  early 
in  the  year  184T,  of  which  I  repeated  the  subject  in  other  let- 
tera  from  time  to  time  during  my  stay  in  Englandj  in  which, 
among  other  auggeations  to  which  it  ia  unneceaaary  to  refer,  I 
strongly  recommended  that  in  the  forthcoming  BUI  a  clauae 
ahould  be  inserted,  authorizing  Her  Majeaty  to  aeparate  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  to  erect  into  one  or  more  coloniea, 
the  whole  territory  extending  to  the  northward  from  the 
30th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  reasons  I  gave  for  this 
recommendation  were,  aa  far  aa  my  memory  can  reproduce 
them,  aa  follows  ; — 

I.  There  ia  a  mountain  ridge,  extending  from  the  PaciSc 
to  the  high  land  in  New  England,  on  the  30th  parallel 
of  latitude,  of  aufficient  importance  to  originate  a  river,  the 
Orara  Etver,  which,  pursuing  a  northerly  course  of  thirty 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  falls  into  the  Clarence  Biver  at  sixty 
milea  from  its  month,  and  ia  itself  navigable  for  river 
steamboats  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  its  embouchure  in 
that  river.     And  this  proposed  boundary-line  ia  continued 
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across  the  New  England  couutiy  to  the  westward,  in  Mouat 
Benlomond  and  Mount  Mitchell,  which  are  both  on  the  same 
p&rallel  of  latitude, 

II.  The  country  between  the  Bellinger  Hirer  to  the 
southward  of  that  dividing  line  and  the  Clarence  Biver  to 
the  northward,  is  a  rough  and  impracticable  couDtry;  and 
there  ia  no  intercourse  or  commnnication  whatever  between 
the  inhabitants  of  theae  rivers. 

in.  The  coaat-Iino  of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  80th 
parallel  of  latitude  to  Capo  Howe,  extends  over  seven  and  a 
half  degrees  of  latitude,  or  uearlj  500  English  miles,  while 
the  area  or  supeiilcial  extent  of  the  colonj  within  these 
dimensions  is  270,000  square  miles — that  is,  40,000  square 
miles  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  United  Xingdom. 

rV.  There  is  a  change  of  climate,  evineed  in  a  change  of 
vegetation,  which  takes  place  in  travelling  northward,  and 
commences  at  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude,  the  Cowhallle 
Creek  near  that  parallel  being  the  locality  at  which  the 
Moreton  Bay  pine  is  first  seen  in  travelling  northwards  ; 
the  country  to  the  northward  of  that  parallel  being  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant  and  the  sugar-cane, 
while  New  South  Wales  proper  ia  better  suited  for  cereals 
and  the  vine. 

Earl  Grey's  Act  for  the  better  government  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  was  passed  in  the  year  18S0;  and  from  that 
period  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  was  fixed  by  the 
Act  as  the  boundary-Une  on  the  recommendation  I  had  thus 
given,  as  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Land  and  Emi- 
gration, to  whom  my  letter  had  been  referred,  was  thence- 
forth regarded  as  the  permanent  dividing  line  between  the 
two  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  ;  and  in 
anticipation  of  that  boundaiy  being  permanently  fixed,  all 
the  public  buildings  of  the  latter  colony  were  erected  at 
Brisbane,  which,  if  that  Act  had  been  I'ctained  in  operation, 
would  have  been  the  central  lino  of  Queensland ;  the  inhaln:. 
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taotfl  or  the  Clarence  Biver  diBtrict  being  at  that  period 
almost  unanimaaalj  earnestlj'  deeirons  of  anaezation  to 
Queensland,  as  their  Petitions  to  Her  Majesty  to  that  effect 
sufficiently  show.  IJut  the  Legislative  Council  of  1853, 
which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Squatters,  who  wished 
merely  to  extend  the  Squatting  domain  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  for  no  other  reason,  were  induced,  at  the  instance 
of  the  late  Mr,  Wentworth,  to  insert  in  the  Constitution 
Act,  which  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  Imperial  Act 
of  1855,  the  following  clause  in  that  Act,  Viz.: — 

"Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
deemed  te  prevent  Her  Majesty  from  altering  the  boundary- 
of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  on  the  north,  as  to  Her 
Majesty  may  seem  fit." — Act  of  Imperial  Parliament,  18th 
and  19th  Vict.  cap.  54. 

On  this  Act  being  paused,  Mr.  Iiabonchere,  who  was  then 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  wrote  out  to 
SirWilliamDeuison  to  suggest  another  and  proper  boundary - 
line  for  the  two  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land, which  be  did  accordingly  by  suggesting  the  Mac- 
pherson  Eange  on  the  28th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  ooast, 
and  the  29tb  in  the  interior.  I  happened  to  cross  Sir 
William  Denison's  dilettanti  boundary-line,  in  passing  over- 
land from  Qiieenslaud  into  New  South  Wales  iu  the  month 
of  March  last,  only  a  month  before  setting  out  on  my  present 
voyage  from  Sydney  to  England ;  but  instead  of  the  strongly- 
marked  and  well-defined  boundary  of  the  30th  parallel, 
there  was  no  other  indication  of  our  passing  from  one  colony 
into  another  at  the  spot  where  the  mail-coach  crosses  the 
line  than  a  marked  tree^ — that  is,  a  tree  with  a  piece  of  bark 
chipped  off  it  with  an  axe.  But  how  could  Sir  William  Deni- 
son  have  had  time  to  visit  this  remote  locality  when  he 
had  eleven  letters  a  week  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle ? 

Now,  all  this  was  done  before  the  introduction  of  Responsible 
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Government,  at  the  iaBtance  of  Mr.  Wentworth  and  a  mere 
handful  of  Squatters,  without  the  alightest  reason  for  the 
change,  and  especially  without  the  slightest  consideration 
of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the 
Clai'ence  River  district,  who  now  number  40,000.  Besides, 
it  showed  a  complete  want  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of 
Sir  William  Denison,  as  well  as  a  complete  want  of  consi- 
deration for  the  wants  and  wishes  of  those  whom  he  was 
sent  to  govern,  to  recommend  that  to  the  overgrown  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  with  an  area  of  270,000  square  miles— 
that  is,  much  more  than  double  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — there  shonld  be  added  a  tract  of  country  forty 
squai'e  miles  larger  than  all  England.  In  such  cironm- 
atances  how  can  men  pretend  to  talk  about  Federation  ? 
Federation  implies  something  like  equality  on  the  part  of 
the  federated  states  ;  bnt  where  is  there  any  equality 
between  the  mammoth  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  with 
an  area,  under  its  present  dimensions,  of  not  less  than 
325,000  square  miles — that  is,  larger  than  Great  Britain  and 
France  together — and  that  of  Tasmania,  with  an  area  of 
27,000  altogether  ? 

It  is  deeply  hnmiliating  for  a  British  subject  to  contrast 
the  apathy  and  indifference  of  our  Imperial  authorities,  and 
the  hardship  and  suffering  thereby  entailed  on  whole  com- 
munities of  colonists,  with  the  watchful  081*0  exhibited  in 
cases  precisely  similar  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  when  Texas,  a  country  about  as 
large  as  France,  was  annexed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  United  States,  the  American  Senate,  as  the 
guardians  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  through- 
out the  Union,  would  not  allow  the  annexation  to  be  coa- 
Bummated  until  a  proviso  was  inserted  in  the  Act  for  the 
division  of  Texas  into  four  distinct  States,  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
gress of  settlement  and  the  amount  of  the  population  should 
warrant  such  a  division.     For  as  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
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Americans,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  temtoTj  which  any 
State  in  their  Union  should  comprise,  is  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  sqnare  miles— more  or  less,  according  to  the 
physical  character  of  the  country — the  Senate  in  this 
particular  case  woald  not  sanction  the  admission  into  the 
Union  of  a  State  with  so  extensive  a  territory  as  that  of 
Texas,  lest,  from  that  very  extent  of  territory,  it  should 
acquire  a  predominating  inQnence  over  other  smaller 
States.  But  here  is  the  agent  of  the  British  Government 
authorized  by  that  GoTcmment  to  annex  to  a  British  colony, 
already  larger  than  all  France  or  Texas,  a  tract  of  country 
lai^er  than  all  England ! 

The  injury  inflicted,  not  only  upon  Queensland,  hut  on 
any  future  colony  stilt  farther  north,  by  this  insane  pro- 
ceeding of  Sir  William  Denison  is  incalculable.  As  at  the 
30th  parallel  of  latitude,  there  is  another  strongly-marked 
boundary-line  at  the  2^th  parallel,  where  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  says,  "  Nature  has  set  up  her  own  land- 
marks, not  to  be  disputed."  Now  that  would  have  been 
the  Northern  boundary  of  Queensland  if  the  30th  parallel 
had  been  retained  as  the  Southern ;  and  all  the  puhho 
buildings  of  that  colony,  which  are  now  most  inconveniently 
situated  at  its  southern  extremity,  would  then  have  been  in 
its  centre,  while  Dawes  Kange  on  the  2dth  parallel  would 
have  formed  the  Southern  honndary  of  the  future  colony 
Btill  iarther  north,  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  been 
calling  out  for  Separation  for  years  past.  But  as  there  is 
no  other  strongly-marked  natural  division  to  the  northward 
of  the  25th  parallel,  the  boundaiy- lines  of  the  future,  in  that 
direction,  are  quite  uncertain. 

But  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy  ;  and  the  pro- 
digious wrong  which  Sir  William  Denison  perpetrated 
upon  the  forty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  Clarence  District 
is  one,  I  am  confident,  of  which  the  remedy  will  be  both 
speedy  and  complete.     No  sooner  was  a  new  boundary-line 
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— a  mere  Sqaatter's  bonndaiy — ^preacribed  for  the  Clarence 
District,  and  alt  prospect  of  annexation  to  Qneenslaud,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  were  at  one  time 
nnanimouslj  desirous,  entirely  removed,  than  a  neTT  idea 
■was  pnt  forth,  which,  I  have  no  donbt  whatever,  will 
speedily  be  realized — that  of  conatitating  the  Clarence  Dis- 
trict^ with  the  three  rivers  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the 
tin  region  to  the  west,  a  separate  and  distinct  colony.  And 
let  no  person  imagine  that  the  countiy  in  question  is  unfit 
for  such  a  consummation.  It  is  forty  square  miles  lai^er 
than  all  England,  and  twice  the  size  of  Tasmania.  It  is  as 
large  as  the  State  of  New  York  in  America,  with  fifty- 
eight  counties  and  three  millions  of  Inhabitants  ;  and  it  has 
resources  in  its  sagar  and  cotton  coUutry  on  the  coast,  and 
its  gold  and  tin  in  the  interior,  with  which  no  tract  of 
conntiy  of  equal  extent  in  A'ustralia  Can  for  one  moment 
compare.  I  was  solicited  to  aid  the  parties  who  have  been 
silently  agitating  for  this  purpose  for  some  time  past,  four 
years  ago,  but  I  told  them  that  it  would  be  vain  to  imitate 
at  that  time,  and  that  they  must  wait  for  the  passing  of  the 
then  forthcoming  new  Electoral  Act,  which  would  give 
them  their  proper  share  in  the  General  Bepresentation, 
The  Bill  for  that  Act  allotted  seven  membei's  to  the 
Clarence  District.  Let  it  be  remembei-cd,  therefore,  that 
there  were  only  six  members  for  Port  Phillip,  now  the  great 
colony  of  Victoria,  when  that  colony  got  separation  ;  and  that 
there  were  only  eight  members  for  Queensland  when  that 
colony  also  got  separation.  And  why  should  the  Clarence 
District  not  follow  such  examples  when  it  has  now  been 
declared  worthy  of  having  seven  representatives  ? 

As  the  reader  will  see  from  the  sequel  what  progress  the 
colony  has  made  since  the  era  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment  in  1856,  I  shall  now  take  leave  of  Sir  William 
Denison,  who  left  the  colony  for  Madras,  where  he  was. 
appointed  Governor,  on  the  22nd  January,  1861.     After 
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serring  th«  usual  tenn  in  Inditi,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  published  a  trashy  work  under  the  title  of 
"  Viceregal  R^minisoences,"  which  onlj  proves  that  Nature 
had  never  Intended  him  for  anj  higher  charge  than  that  of 
Letter-writer  for  a  Ladies'  Boarding-school, 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

BBSrONSIBLB    0OTESNUENT AND     THE    BTATK    AND    PBO- 

OKE88  OS*   THE   COLOKT   CNDER   SIR  JOHN    TOTTNQ,    EARL 
BELHOBE,  AND   SIB   HERCOLES  ROBINSON. 

Lord  Stant.et's  Act  of  1942,  for  the  better  goTemment 
of  the  Australiftn  colonies,  created  a.  Legislative  Council, 
or  aemi-represetitatSve  Legielature,  for  die  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  consisting  of  thirty-six  members  ;  of  whom 
twelve,  or  one-third,  were  to  be  nominees  of  the  Crown  (in- 
eluding  six  fleada  of  Departments),  and  the  remaining 
twenty-four,  or  two-thirds;  to  be  elected  on  a  twenty  pound 
franchise  by  the  oonstituenciea  of  the  colony — Port  Phillip, 
now  Victoria,  to  have  six  of  the  elective  membera.  This 
instrument  of  Govemment^  to  nse  the  qtiaint  phraseology 
of  Cromwell,  worked  well,  as  I  <cau  testify  fium  my  own 
experience  and  observntion  from  having  been  one  of  its 
members  for  a  series  of  yeara  ;  and  ■continued  in  existence 
and  operation  till  the  year  1856,  when  Responsible  Govern- 
ment was  established,  with  a  Iiegislature  of  two  Hoasen. 
I  was  strongly  of  opinion  at  the  time  when  the  change  was 
projected  ^d  cairied  out,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wentworth,  th&t  ft  would  bftve  been  much  better  for  the 
colony,  in  aocordaneo  with  the  good  old  English  maxim  to 
let  well  aloM,  to  have  retained  Ix>rd  Stanley's  system  of  a 
BJDgte  House  of  Legislature  for  many  years — say  for  half  a 
century — longer. 

There  were,  doubtless,  complaints  and  grievances  under 
Lord  SlAnley's  system,  aa  there  will  always  be  under  the 
best  possible  Government.    But  these  complaints  did  not 
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imply  that  the  Bjatem  of  a  single  Hoaee  of  Iiegislatare  was 
nnsnited  for  the  TTork  which  it  was  expected  to  do.  The 
complaints  were  eimply  that  ereu  a  majority  ui  such  a  Hoose 
waa  then  of  do  avail  in  carrying  any  important  measure 
affecting  the  composition  of  tho  Houae  ;  as  the  Governor 
could  then  veto  any  such  obnoxioas  vote,  as  Sir  George 
Gipps  did  again  and  again,  and  thereby  carry  on  the 
GoTeiiiment  in  spite  of  the  Hoose  with  an  actual  minori^. 
It  was  Besponsible  Government  that  was  the  great  detide- 
ratvm  in  the  case;  and  Responsible  Government  could  have 
been  quite  as  easily  initiated  nnder  one  Honse  as  under 
two. 

There  have  been  great  difficulties  of  varions  kinds  in 
canying  on  Ihe  work  of  Government  with  two  Honses  in 
all  the  Australian  coloDies,  whethw  the  Upper  House,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  the  Legitlattve  Cotmcxl,  is  elective  or  not;  audi 
am  quite  confident  that  if  Lord  Stanley's  most  judicious 
system  bad  continued  unchanged  in  them  all  to  the  present 
day,  the  result  would  have  been  greatly  superior  to  what 
has  been  actually  realized,  while  a  very  large  amount  of 
public  money,  that  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the 
sea,  wonld  have  been  saved  to  the  people.  The  &Gt  is,  tM 
aU  pay  a  great  deal  too  much  for  our  English  tDhistU. 

There  have  been  seven  Parliaments  and  fourteen  different 
Ministers  in  New  South  Wales,  during  the  eighteen  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1856;  but  of  these  Ministries  thePremiers 
have,  with  only  three  exceptions — those  of  Ministries  that 
lasted  only  a  few  months — been  either  Sir  Charles  Cowper, 
now  Agent  General  fur  the  colony,  Sir  James  Martin,  now 
Chief  Justice,  Mr,  John  Robertson,  or  Mr,  Parkes.  The 
three  exceptions  were  those  of  the  ministries  of  Mr.  Doziald- 
eon,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Forster.  Although,  therefoi-e, 
there  have  been  fi'equent  changes,  they  have  generally  re- 
sulted, as  in  England,  in  bringing  back  the  same  familiar 
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faces  to  the  Treasury  beoeheB,  There  are  so  few  men  in 
any  country  who  posaeaa  in  a  high  degree  the  talent  for 
gOTemment  that  auoh  men  eeem  almost  to  hold  their  places 
by  prescription. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Young,  K.C.B.,  arrived  in  the 
colony  and  assumed  the  government  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1861;  Colonel  J.  F.  Kempt  having  supplied  the  vacancy 
from  the  23rd  of  January  of  that  year.  Sir  John  Young's 
credentials  did  not  arrive  with  him,  and  he  therefore  merely 
acted  as  Administrator  of  the  Government  till  they  did,  on 
the  15th  of  May  following.  He  had  previously  been  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  his  credit  that  he  recommended  to  HerMtgesty's  Gov^n- 
ment  to  relinquish  that  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  Greeks,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Sir  John  Young  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent,  and  of 
highly  conciliatory  manners.  His  speeches  at  public  meet- 
ings were  always  singularly  appropriate,  and  characterized 
by  genuine  eloquence;  and  as  ha  lefl  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment to  its  own  unchecked  operation,  without  interfering 
with  its  mavements,  he  conciliated  in  a  high  degree  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public. 

The  commencement  of  Sir  John  Young's  administration 
was  characterized  by  an  incident  of  an  extraoi'dinary  kind, 
which  remarkably  confirms  the  statement  I  have  been 
making  as  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  colonial  govern- 
ment with  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  while  it  exhibits  the 
colony  of  Ifew  South  Wales  in  a  condition  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  England  during  the  agitation  for  the  famous 
Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

The  Honourable  John  Robertson,  Secretary  for  Lands 
under  the  Cowper  Ministry  of  1861,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  very  objectionable  system  that  had  long  prevailed 
in  the  colony  in  the  appropriation  of  the  public  lands,  and 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  from 
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all  pftrtiflipatioD  in  that  valuable  pnblic  property,  and  deem- 
ing it  indispensably  necessary  to  establish  an  entirely  new 
system — one  that  would  insure  equity  and  justice  to  all 
classes  of  the  community — in  the  administration  of  the 
public  lands,  submitted  a  Bill  to  Parliament  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  following  principle  for  all  future  sales  of 
land,  whether  surveyed  or  not: — 

"Any  person  may,  upon  any  Land  Office  day,  tender  to  the 
Land  Agent  for  the  district  a  written  application  for  the 
conditional  purchase  of  any  such  lands,  not  less  than  forty 
acres  uor  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  at  tbe 
price  of  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  and  may  pay  to  such 
Land  Agent  a  deposit  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  pur- 
chase-money thereof.  And  if  no  other  like  application  and 
deposit  for  the  same  land  be  tendered  at  the  same  time, 
such  person  shall  be  declared  the  conditional  purchaser 
thereof  at  the  price  aforesaid." 

Conditions  were  added  as  to  residence  and  occupation, 
the  purchaser,  ovfree  selector,  as  he  is  called,  of  any  such 
portion  of  Crown  Land  having  three  years*  credit  for  the 
payment  of  the  remainder  of  bis  purchase-money ;  and  if 
unable  or  indisposed  to  make  payment  after  that  period,  to 
have  liberty  to  defer  payment  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
paying  five  per  cent,  interest  yearly  on  tbe  principal  amount. 
It  was  also  provided  in  Mr.  Robertson's  Bill  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  any  such  allotment  of  land  as  above-mentioned, 
viz.,  from  forty  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  should 
be  entitled  to  three  times  tbe  extent  of  his  purchase  for 
grazing-ground,  so  long  as  it  should  not  be  claimed  by  any 
other  free  selector. 

Sncb  a  measure  of  equity  and  justice  for  the  people — 
so  liberal  in  its  character  and  so  honourable  to  its  author — 
as  TAt.  Bobertson's  Bill  implied,  had  never  been  heard  of 
before  in  tbe  annals  of  the  colony.  It  was  violently  opposed, 
however,  during  a  long  debate  on  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
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Assembly,  and  eventually  thrown  out  by  the  Squatting 
majority,  coasieting  as  it  did  of  gentlemen  who  had  till  then 
been  occupying  the  public  lands  of  the  colony  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  in  immense  run«  of  tens  of  tbonsands  of 
acres,  often  at  a  mere  nominal  rent  of  less  than  the  eighth 
of  a  penny  an  acre.  But  these  gentlemen  have  precisely 
the  same  kindly  feelings  towards  any  person  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  society  sitting  down  beside  them  on  the  public 
lands  of  the  colony,  as  an  English  Squire  bas  to  a  poacher. 

In  these  circumBtances,  the  Government  being  determined 
to  give  their  measure  a  fair  trial,  immediately  dissolved  the 
Parliament  and  appealed  to  the  country.  The  result  of  that 
appeal  was  a  triumphant  success.  .  The  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  everywhere  thrown  out ;  and  as  in  England 
during  tbe  agitation  for  the  Refoi-m  Bill  of  1832,  the  cry 
throughout  the  colony  waa,  "  The  Bill,  tbe  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  tbe  Bill  1 "  Tbe  Bill  was  easily  passed  in  the 
next  Assembly,  but  it  stuck  fast  in  tbe  Upper  House,  where 
the  opposition  that  had  been  shown  to  it  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  1860  was  actually  intensified ;  the  members  of 
that  House  being  principally  either  Squatters  or  gentlemen 
who  sympathized  strongly  with  that  class  of  the  colonial 
commnnity. 

In  such  circumstances,  what  could  the  Ministry  do  but 
follow  tbe  precedent  established  by  the  first  Earl  Grey  and 
sanctioned  by  King  William  the  Fonrth,  when  his  Lordship 
was  permitted  by  His  Majesty  to  swamp  the  House  of 
Lords  if  necessary,  by  creating  and  introducing  into  that 
House  a  suflicient  number  of  new  Peers  to  carry  the  Eeform 
Bill  ?  Their  Lordships,  however,  had  too  much  good  sense 
to  permit  so  dangerous  a  precedent  for  their  order  to  be 
established ;  and  therefore,  when  they  could  bold  out  no 
longer,  so  many  of  them  left  the  House  in  a  body  that  those 
who  remained  were  enabled  to  pass  the  Bill,  as  they  did 
accordingly.     Now,  precisely  the  same  thing  virtually  took 
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place  OS  the  occaeion  in  qneation  in  the  Upper  House  of  tlie 
Parliament  of  New  South  Wales.  For  sb  soon  as  the  gentle- 
men who  had  oonsented  to  take  part  in  the  swamping  pro- 
cess appeared  to  take  the  oath  and  their  seats  in  that  House, 
the  President,  Sir  William  Burton,  who  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  got  up  from  his  chair  and  walked  out  of  the  House, 
and  the  rest,  as  one  of  them  recommended  the  others  to  do, 
merely  followed  their  leader.  There  was  thus  no  actnal 
swamping  in  the  case.  It  was  merely  a  good  intention  that 
failed  to  be  carried  oat  through  the  voluntary  act  and  deed 
of  the  Hoose  in  virtually  dissolving  itself  and  leaving  Mr. 
Robertson's  Bill  to  be  passed  by  their  successors,  as  it 
actually  was  in  good  time. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mawkish  pleading  in  this 
case  on  the  part  of  certain  colonial  writers  and  politicians; 
and  Sir  John  Young  has  been  condemned  by  not  a  few  for 
sanctioning  such  a  proceeding  as  took  place  on  the  occasion. 
But  I  trust  the  candid  reader  will  see  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  the  case  for  Sir  John.  Necessity  has  no  law;  and 
the  case  both  in  England  and  in  Kew  South  Wales  was  clearly 
a  case  of  necessity  for  which  the  law  did  not  prescribe. 
Therewas  no  law  to  limit  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Upper  Honse  in  New  South  Wales,  any  more  than  there 
was  for  the  British  Honse  of  Peers.  Thero  was  a  mere 
understanding  in  both  cases,  and  nothing  more.  The  late 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  then  principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  virtually  condemned  and  censured 
Sir  John  Young  for  consenting  to  act  in  the  matter  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
when  there  was  such  an  understanding  to  the  contrary.  I 
wisk  his  Grace,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  had 
only  done  his  own  duty  to  his  country  in  another  colonial 
case,  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  in  the  sequel, 
as  Sir  John  Young  did  to  his  in  the  case  in  question.  In 
this  case  the  Duke  strained  at  a  gnat,  and  in  the  other  I 
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refer  to,  he  swallowed  a  whole  eoravan  of  camela— sacrU 
ficiDg  unDcceBsarily  the  best  interests  of  hia  country,  and 
virtually  throwing  away  the  splendid  inheritance  of  its 
people.  But  such  was  Government  by  Downiug-atreet  in 
times  past. 

As  the  whole  proceeding,  in  the  case  I  have  thus  detailed, 
was  one  of  the  ntmost  importance  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
colony,  and  will  always  be  referred  to  as  such,  whatever 
opinions  may  be  entertained  on  the  subject,  I  deem  it  ex- 
pedient and  necessaiy  to  subjoin,  from  a  Parliamentary  Paper 
on  the  subject,  the  following  documents,  which  wiU  place  the 
whole  matter  before  the  reader  in  the  clearest  light : — 


Extraot  from  Minute  No.  61-20,  of  10th  May,  1S61.- 
FKBaiNT : — Hii  Eioeltoaoj  the  Admuustnitor  of  the  Government. 
The  Honourable  the  Tice-Fieaidaut. 
Tte  Honourable  tie  aecretary  for  Lands. 
The  Honoorable  the  Colonial  Treaanter. 
The  Honourable  the  Secretu-7  for  Worka. 
The  Honourable  the  Attorney  Qeneral. 

His  Szoellenoy  the  Administrator  of  the  Ooreniment,  at  the  instanoe 
of  the  Honoonible  t^e  Yioe-FreBident,  deaires  the  advice  of  the 
Ooonoil  OS  to  the  propriety  of  making  additional  appointments  to  the 
Legislative  Cooncil ;  the  opposition  extended  to  oertain  olaosea  of  a 
Bill  to  proride  for  the  Alienation  of  the  Oroim  Lands,  wbioh  has  been 
passed  and  teafflrmad  by  the  l^egialatrre  AsBembly,  seeming  to  render 
the  adoption  of  aoob  a  course  not  only  desirable  but  neoeeaaiy. 

The  Counoil  are  ftdly  alive  to  the  grave  responsibility  oocompanying 
this  aierdae  of  the  power  vested  in  the  GoTernor  and  Counoil  by  tbe 
Constitution  Act  \  but  imptesaed  with  a  aenae  of  the  miaohief  that 
most  arise  firom  any  ftirthsF  delay  in  the  tettleioent  of  thia  qnestion, 
which  haa  t^tated  the  public  mind  ever  sinoe  the  establislnuent  of 
Besponsible  QoTemment,  and  npon  which  snoh  a  distinct  ezpreasion 
of  opinion  has  been  elicited  by  the  recent  appeal  to  the  country,  they 
do  not  shrink  from  incurring  that  responsibility.  They  aie  unable, 
indeed,  to  perceive  any  albemative. 
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Theeziitenceof  thepremnt  L^^islBtiTe  Comioil  ia  limited  to  a  few 
floiiTS ;  and  aren  were  it  clear  that  the  conferenae  whioh  has  been 
Bnggealad  between  the  two  broDohes  of  the  LegialatiiTe  would  result 
in  any  satis&ctoiy  settlement  of  the  qaeBtion  at  iMne,  it  ma; 
serioiulj  be  questioned  whether  between  them  there  is  now  time  for 
■noh  a  oonTeienoe. 

For  tbeie  reasons  the  Council  advise  that  the  oonrse  propoeed  I7 
the  Honourable  the  Tioe-PreBident  be  pozsaed,  and  that  the  gentle- 
inen  apeoified  in  the  annexed  Ust  be  offered  seats  in  the  LegislatiTa 
GounoQ,  and  in  the  event  of  all  or  an;  accepting  Eooh  seat,  that  the; 
be  this  da;  nmmumed  to  the  Legislative  ConnoU  aocordingl;. 
Edwasd  C.  Hirswethkb, 

Cleik  of  the  Connoil. 

Members  Teconunended  tot  the  LegiaUtiTe  Ccnmoil : — 

WilliamSede  Dalle;.  George  Graiiam. 

John  Qongh  Waller.  Alexander  Fortns. 

George  Oakes.  Edward  Smith  Hill. 

James  Byrnes,  Jamee  Hnrph;. 

Oeoige  Lear;.  John  Dawson. 

John  Williamg.  George  Thornton. 

William  Da;.  Broadhnrst  Hill. 

William  Jonea.  miliam  Helljer. 

John  Diokson,  Charles  Biohardson. 

James  Giles.  James  Taylor, 
William  Hard;. 


Legislaiive  Counrii  Cluiiniben, 

Bydnei/,  10th  Xwy,  1861. 

SiK, — Beferring  to  a  communication  from  the  Under  Colonial 
Secretary,  informing  me  that  ;our  Eioellenoy  has  bean  pleased  to 
appoint  twent;-one  persons  to  be  Members  of  the  LegiBlative 
Oonncil. 

This  meaenre,  taken  at  so  oritiaal  a  period  of  the  Session  of  Par- 
liament as  of  the  last  day  appointed  for  the  sitting  of  that  House, 
and  pending  the  consideration  in  this  House  of  the  qaestion  whetLeT 
it  shall  insist  apon  its  amendments  of  the  Crown  Lands  Alienation 
Bill,  is  BO  signifloant,  that  I  cannot  donbt  the  intention  of  Her 
MiyeBt;'B  MinisteiB  to  be  to  force,  t^  means  of  the  addition  of 
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tweitt7-<nis  new  Members  to  the  Hoaao,  ihe  passaga  of  that  Bill 
through  the  LegiBlatfre  Conndl,  contiarf  to  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  a  large  majority  of  ita  Mambsra. 

Thia  prooeeding  has  been  lesolTed  upon  wiUumt  those  oonatitii- 
tional  methods  being  firat  reaotted  to,  of  whioh  no  one  oan  be  better 
aware  than  your  Eioellenoy : — 

lat.  The  Honae  has  not  declined  to  inmat  npon  ita  amendments, 

but  only  as  to  a  part. 
2nd-  Even  if  the  whole  ahonld  have  been  insisted  npon,  there 

wonld  be  still  left  the  opportimity  for  reoommittal  of  the 

Aaaembly'a  Ueaaage,  with  a  view  to  its  reconsideration. 
Srd.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  or  a  change  of  Her  Mfy" esty'a 

Minifltera. 
Lastly.  The  constitntiMial  means  of  oonferenoe  might  hare  been 

resorted  to. 
And  I  respectfully  state  my  opinion,  that  (hey  should  have  been 
teaorted  to  before  the  extreme  measnie  of  which  I  am  only  appriaed 
within  a  few  minates  of  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
HoTlSe,  by  a  verbal  oommonication  from  an  Officer  of  the  GoTem- 
ment ;  and  I  feel  oonatrained  to  declare  to  your  Eicellenoy,  and  to 
place  npon  record  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  SQch  a  proceeding  is  in 
direct  contraTention  of  all  British  oonstitntional  precedent,  and  aa  I 
cannot  with  honour  retain  (he  office  of  President  of  the  Legislative 
Conncil  under  snoh  dionmstanoes,  I  hereby  at  onoe  resign  that 
office,  together  with  my  seat  in  the  Honse,  into  yonr  Sxoellenoy'B 

I  have,  Ac, 

W.   W.    BUMON. 
FitlTATI  BBCBKT4BT  tO  81B  W.   W.  BcKTON. 

QoverRmvni  Sovxe, 

BydiTiey,  lUh  Xay,  1861. 
Sir,— I  am  directed  by  Hia  Eicellenoy  the  Administrator  of  the 
Government  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Ie(ter,  of  dale  Uay 
10, 1861,  tendering  the  resignation  of  yonr  office  of  President  of  the 
Legislative  OonnciL 

Hia  Eioellenoy  desires  me  to  express  bis  regret  that  yon  shonld 
have  felt  called  npon  to  resign  this  high  office.  He  cannot  entor 
npon  the  disonaaion  of  the  reasons  which  yon  assign  foryonrdedaion, 
impngning  aa  they  do  the  advioe  tendered  by  the  Colonial  Ministers. 
"Shej  are  qnite  prepared  to  defend  and  juatify  the  legality  and  fitneaa 
(J  the  ooorse  taken  nnder  very  anxioos  oiromnstances. 

E  e 
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His  EiaeUsnCT'  wSl  dnly  ref^  your  lettec  to  them  for  oonaidera- 

tion  i  but,  in  the  meantime,  u  jon  say  700.  oannot  with  honour  re- 
tain the  office  of  President  of  the  LegiBlative  Connoil,  Kia  ExceUenqy 
baa  no  dtematiTe  but  to  aooept  your  resignation. 
I  have,  h/s., 

F.  Ttn.Tii,r,B, 

Prirate  Seoetarj. 


Lej^iflaftus  Council, 

5vdn«v,  lOt^  Sfoy,  1S61. 
Sm, — Wo,  the  nnderagned  Membarg  of  the  LegiBlative  Council  of 
New  South  Wales,  do  hereby,  in  oonformity  vith  sectioii  4  of  the 
Constitution  Act,  toaign  oar  reapeotiTO  seatH   sa  sucli  LegialatiTe 
ConncillorB,  for  the  following  reaaom,  namely : — 

1.  That  the  andden  introduotion  of  Bo  Itirge  a  nmnber  of  Membera, 
for  the  poTpoee  of  coercing  the  minority  of  the  Legialatlre  Coonoil,  ia 
in  onr  opinion  a  highly  dengeroua  and  nnoonetitntiDnal  eserciee  of 
the  prerogative. 

2.  That  it  pnta  an  end  abaolntely  to  the  power  and  otject  of  delibe- 
ration in  tlie  Connoil,  as  a  00-oidinate  branch  of  the  Legialatnre,  and 
to  all  proper  meana  of  decision,  and  beoanae  It  viidently  forces  & 
deoiaion  upon  the  Honse  oontraiy  to  that  which  it  was  disposed  to 
give  apon  the  immediate  qnestion  at  issue. 

That  it  ia  a  fatal  blow  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  th« 
Comidl,  and  exposes  the  Constitation  to  the  imminent  hazard  of 
sabversion. 

We  have,  Ao., 

W.  W.  Burton.  Fu^tas  L.  8.  MBBnrarsiB. 

E.  DBAS  Tqousoh.  Bt.  Tovks. 

Jho.  Laub.  A£kiandbb*Fakk. 

Joseph  Docebb.  Henbt  Pbihcb. 

E.  J.  Want.  W.  P.  Faithidli,. 

Boot.  Johnson.  Edwabd  Bboadbubsi. 

Alkxb.  Bbeei.  Q.  E,  Holdbn. 

T.  H.  Hood.  Bobebt  M.  Isaacs. 

Fkab.  Lord.  G.  Hill. 

John  A];exandbb.  J.  Mitchell. 
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pElVAt;  Sl]^£ETAUI  to  5lB  W.  W.  BUBTON  AND  OtHEB  MeHBKBS  OF 
TKB  LBSISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Qavemment  Housa, 

By^ney,  11th  May,  1861. 

GEI4TLKIUN, — I  am  desired  by  Hia  EinelleDcy  the  Admimstrator  of 
the  GoTemment  to  aoknowledgs  the  receipt  of  yonr  joint  coinniimi- 
oatioQ  of  date  May  lOth,  1861,  by  which,  ia  conformity  with  aection. 
i  of  the  Constitntion  Act,  yon  reaign  your  respeative  seats  in  the 
LegialatiTe  Connoil. 

His  Exoellanoy  deairea  me  to  sipreaa  how  deeply  he  regrets  that  so 
large  a  nnmber  of  highly-respected  gentlemen  ahoiOd,  for  whatever 
oaoae,  have  decided  npon  withdrawing  their  aervicea  teora  the 
public. 

Under  the  circamBtaaceg,  however,  Kia  Exoellenoy  haa  no  altema- 
live  bat  to  accept  your  resignationa,  though  he  does  so  with  eirtreioo 

I  have,  &c, 

F.  TOBTItLB, 

IVivate  Secretary. 

Thb  SbciieiaBi  of  Statb  ;ob  thb  CoLoniss  to  Qovebhok  Sis  John 

(Separate.)  DoieMng  Btreet, 

SGth  July,  1861. 

Sir, — 1  have  to  acknowledge  yonr  deflpatoh.  No.  37,  of  the  2lBt 
May,  enoloBiDg  a  copy  of  the  Proclamation  by  which  yon  had  pro- 
rogned  the  Parliament  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  on  the  lltb  of  that 
month,  in  conseqnence  of  the  approaching  expiration  on  the  13th  of 
the  period  to  which  the  first  nominationa  to  the  Legislative  Cooncil 
were  limited. 

With  r^ard  to  the  reoonstmction  of  that  body,  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  my  deapatch  of  the  4th  Febmary  last,  the  recommendations 
of  which  I  am  glad  to  bear  tKm  yon  will  not  have  been  overlooked 
by  yonraelf  and  yonr  Miniatera  In  taking  the  measnrea  neoeaaary  for 
the  pnrpoae  j  bnt  I  cannot  pass  by  without  notice  yonr  report  of  tha 
means  which  you  took,  by  the  advice  of  your  Bcsponeible  Adviaers, 
to  insure  the  pasaing  of  the  Land  Billa  thron;;h  the  Legislative 
Conncil — the  creation,  namely,  upon  a  sudden,  and  for  a  aingle  night, 
of  a  number  of  Legislative  CooncillorB,  which  yoo  do  not  specify,  bnt 
whioh  must  have  been  sufficient  to  convert  a  la:^  majority  against 
the  Billa  into  a  majority  in  their  favour. 
E   6  2 
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I  am  fnllj  sensible  of  the  Teiy  diffioolt  poaition  in  tiUoh  7011  fonnd 
ycmzself  when  pressed  to  take  such  a  ooorae,  nndar  a  threat  of  resig- 
nation,  by  Hinistsn  whom  jon  bbj  jon  conld  oot  hare  replaoed.  I 
regret,  howereo',  that  the;  sboald  bam  offered  yon  that  adnoe,  ttnd 
l^t  jon,  even  nnder  the  oironmatanoes  which  yon  describe,  ahonld 
hare  aooepted  it.  A  measure  so  riolent  and  fn  its  natore  so  nncon- 
stitntional  oonld  only  be  jnstified  by  oironmstanDes  of  the  giUTast 
danger  and  the  greatest  urgency,  which  did  not,  u  it  appears  to  me, 
exist  on  the  present  oooasion.  Tour  resistonoe  to  it  oonld  only  bars 
led  to  the  same  state  <J  things  (after,  perhaps,  s  ministeria]  crisis) 
which  has  aotnally  resulted  from  the  deWl  of  the  attempt  to  force 
the  BiUs  through  the  Oonnoil  by  the  oonnter  stratagem  to  which  the 
Opposition  resorted, — and  would,  I  can  hardly  doabt,  have  reoeired 
'  a  large  amount  of  approval  and  support  from  the  public  opinion  of 
the  colony,  iricspectiTely  of  the  merits  of  the  measores  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  question. 

I  hare  thought  it  my  duty  to  say  so  much  by  way  of  comment 
npon  a  proceeding  which  is  not  creditable  to  the  oanse  of  Coustita- 
tional  OoTemment  la  Australia,  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the  poei. 
tion  of  the  Govemot ;  but  I  can  at  the  same  time  make  great  allow- 
ances for  the  diffionlties  of  the  dilemma  in  which  you  found  yonraell 
placed  so  soon  after  your  arrival  in  a  new  sphere  of  duty,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  acted  as  appeai«d  to  yon,  at  the  moment,  best,  for  tbe 
public  interests. 

I  have,  ko., 

Uevcastlc. 

On  tbe  completion  of  the  nsnal  period  of  bis  years  of 
office  for  a  Governor,  Sir  Jobs  Young  demitt«d  his  cliai^ 
and  left  the  colony  on  the  24th  of  December,  1867.  He 
subsequently  held"  for  a  few  years  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  of  Canada;  and  on  bis  return  to  England,  he 
was  created  a  Peer  of  Parliament  under  the  title  of  Lord 

During  the  short  vacancy  that  ensued,  the  Government 
was  administered  by  Sir  Trevor  Cbute,  K.C.B.,  till  tbe 
8th  of  January,  1868,  when  Sir  John  Young  *as  succeeded 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Somerset  Richard,  Earl  of  Belmoro,  and 
a  Privy  Councillor. 

Earl  Belmore  was  a  man  of  respectable,  but  not  of  com- 
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mandiug  talents;  and  he  unfortunately  lacked  the  bappy 
gift  of  utterance  that  dietiogaished  his  predecessor,  Sir 
John  Young.  On  one  oceaaion,  -when  the  Govomment  of 
the  day  was  upset  by  a  vote  of  mine,  in  passing  over  at  the 
critical  time  to  the  opposite  side,  previous  to  an  important 
division — the  ministry  being  merely  saved  for  the  moment 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker — I  admired  the  tact  and 
firmness  of  His  Excellency  in  declining  to  grant  a  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  to  the  Premier,  Sir  James  Martin,  who 
had  consequently  to  go  out.  In  traversing  the  territory 
also,  iu  all  directions,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people.  Lord  Belmore  deserved  the 
highest  praise,  as  he  did  also  in  his  countenance  and  support 
of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  colony. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Earl  Belmore,  that 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  then  on  a  passing  visit  to  the 
colony,  was  shot— although  providentially  not  mortally — 
by  the  assassin  O'Ferrall,  And  when  the  whole  colony 
was  presenting  addresses  of  sympathy  and  condolence  to 
His  Royal  Highness,  through  His  Excellency  Earl  Bel- 
more, the  Chinamen  of  Sjrdney,  to  whose  countrymen 
throughout  the  colony  I  had  rendered  some  sei'vice  shortly 
before,  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  an  obnoxious  tax  of  len 
pounds  a  head  on  their  entering  the  colony,  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  in  a  time  of  panic,  requested  me,  through 
a  deputation  of  their  number,  to  assist  them  in  getting  up 
an  address  of  sympathy  also.  I  did  so  accordingly.  The 
address  was  iu  English,  beautifully  written  on  parchment; 
bui  the  signatures  were  all  in  Chinese  characters,  with  the 
proper  English  equivalent  of  each.  I  presented  the  depu- 
tation to  Earl  Belmore,  who  was  much  gratified  on  receiving 
the  singular  document,  to  which  he  made  the  requisite 
reply  for  the  Prince.  One  of  the  Chinamen,  a  respectable 
merchant  in  Sydney,  had  married  an  Englishwoman  in  Hong 
Kong;  and  their  interesting  little  boy  of  five  years  of  age, 
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haTing  exproBsed  bis  etroog  desire  to  accompan;  the  depn- 
tattoD,  we  took  him  along  with  na  to  Goverument  House, 
where  I  presented  him  to  His  Excellency  as  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  friendly  union  of  the  great  empires  of  Great 
Britain  and  China. 

Lady  Belmore's  healtb  having  failed  in  the  colony,  His 
Lordship  was  induced  to  resign  hia  office  and  to  return  to 
England  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  government, 
on  the  25th  February,  1872. 

On  the  departure  of  Eai'l  Belmore  the  Government  of  the 
colony  was  administered  for  about  thi'ee  months  by  Hia 
Honour,  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  Chief  Justice  j  Hia  Excellency 
Sir  Hercules  Robiueou,  who  had  previously  been  Governor 
of  Ceylon,  having  arrived  in  the  colony  and  asaumed  the 
gOTenunent  the  3rd  of  June,  1872. 

In  accordance  with  the  prudent  maxim  of  Old  Bungary, 
and  the  two  eminent  French  authorities  I  have  quoted 
above,  it  would  scarcely  be  proper  to  say  much  about  his 
present  Excellency.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  as  I  am 
happy  to  do,  that  he  has  won  golden  opinions  in  all  direc- 
tions, for  Ihe  ability  he  has  shown  in  estimating  the  wonder- 
ful resources  of  the  colony,  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  describes  them.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I 
do  not  admire  in  His  Excellency  as  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  conacquently  the  natural  and  influential 
leader  of  its  society.  His  Excellency  has  a  passion  for 
borse-racing,  and  is  also  the  life  and-  soul  of  the  Four-in- 
hand  Club.*  Now,  as  there  is  a  perfect  mania  for  horse- 
racing  throughout  the  colony,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 

'  The  tbUowing  notioe  is  copied  bom  tlio  Sydney  E«rald,  May  llth, 
of  the  present  year  : — "  A  letter  has  been  received  by  Mr.  A.  Cliim- 
aide,  of  Wembee  Park,  teoia  Hia  Eicellenoy  Sii  Eeronlea  Bobinson 
(the  Oeelong  Advertieer  says),  annoTmoing  Hia  Ezoellenoy'ii  intention 
pf  being  present  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Victoria  TtnniTig  Clnb." 
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monitj,  that  an  additional  stimulua  should  thue  have  been 
given  in  this  particular  directioa  bj  the  representative  of 
Her  Majesty,  Without  intending,  however,  to  censure 
His  Excelloncj,  I  shall  conclude  this  notice  with  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  horae-racing  in  the  colony,  which  I  wrote 
many  years  ago — long,  indeed,  before  Sir  Hercules  Bobin- 
Bon  had  arrived  in  New  South  Wales. 

There  had  been  occasional  races  in  the  colony  during  the 
goTemment  of  Kajor-General  Uacquarie;  but  the  oi^ani- 
satioQ  of  a  regular  system  of  yearly  races  all  over  the  terri- 
tory, dates  from  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 

There  was  a  Turf-Club  established  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Thomas  shortly  before  bis  leaving  the  colony— osten- 
sibly for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses,  but  in 
reality  for  the  periodical  exhibition  of  horse-races.  I  am 
not  singular  in  supposing  that  this  institution  was  not  likely 
to  be  of  much  service  to  the  colony,  even  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  breed  of  horses,  for  the  horse  chiefly  required 
in  the  colony  is  surely  not  the  race-horse.  To  this  view  of 
the  matter,  however,  I  attach  no  importance.  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbime,  doubtless,  thought  the  club  would  be  useful  in 
the  ■way  I  have  mentionedi  and  accordingly  took  it  under 
his  special  patronage,  and  set  apart  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  a  silver  eup,  to  bo  called  The  Brishatie  Cup,  and  to  be 
run  for  under  its  management. 

There  are  sentimentalists  in  New  South  Wales,  as  there 
are  in  the  mother  country,  whose  tender  hearts,  forsooth, 
overflow  with  compassion  for  the  poor  horses  on  such  occa- 
sions. I  confess  I  have  no  such  mawkish  feeling.  If  the 
race-horse  is  made  for  running — as  he  evidently  is — why 
let  him  run  by  all  means.  But  there  are  real  and  not 
imaginary  evils  of  a  different  kind,  neeessai'ily  connected 
with  all  such  exhibitions  in  a  colony  like  New  South 
Wales;  for  the  colonial  races  are  not  merely  the  signal  for 
"  the  pei'iodical  assemblage  of  all  the  wealth  and  beauty  of 
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the  colony  "  (to  use  the  appropriate  phrase),  bnt  the  signal 
for  the  concentratioa  of  all  its  vice  and  villainy,  and  for  the 
coQseqnent  recurrence  of  scenes  of  gambling  and  druukea- 
ness  atid  diasipatioD,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe. 
A  jndicions  goTernor  of  that  colony  wonld,  therefore,  have 
hesitated  ere  he  patronized  and  encouraged  an  aaaociatioa, 
the  certain  tendency  of  wliich  was  to  deteriorate  and  debase 
the  breed  of  men,  notwithstanding  its  holding  forth  the 
chance  of  improving  the  breed  of  horses;  for  although  it 
often  happens  in  New  Soatb  Wales,  as  it  does  sometimes  in 
England,  that  the  horse  is  the  nobler  animal  of  the  two,  be 
is  not  the  one  who  is  capable  of  the  highest  improvement, 
or  whom  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  society  to 
improve;  he  ia  not  the  one  who  was  originally  madehut  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his 
present  debasement,  may  yet  be  enabled  to  reascend  to  that 
height  of  glory  from  wliich  he  fell.' 

The  colonial  publicans  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  extremely 
active  in  getting  up  races  wherever  they  £z  themselves.  I 
was  travelling  on  one  occasion  to  a  distant  district  in  the 
interior,  and  took  a  place  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  colonial 
coaches,  bo  far  as  it  went  in  the  direction  in  which  I  was 
about  to  proceed  on  horseback  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  I  was  seated  behind  the  driver,  who  had  a  well- 
dressed  person  alongside  of  him  on  the  box,  from  whose 
loud  and  voluble  conversation  I  soon  learnt  that  he  was  a 
free  emigrant  Englishman,  recently  arrived  in  the  colony, 

*  In  oroaamg  overland  from  Bjdney  to  Melbonme  manj  jaara 
BiDce,  I  foimd  that  there  were  regular  races  established  at  Albniy, 
althongh  there  was  noither  a  EOhool  nor  a  place  of  worship  within  a 
himdred  milea  in  any  direotion !  At  the  last  rooes,  before  mj  visit, 
the  stockmen  for  a  hundred  milea  round  bad  been  congregated  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  betting,  gambling,  and  dtuiking  which  the  soane 
afforded.  The;  had  continued  the  races  on  Sunday,  and  had  oom. 
pelled  the  neatest  publican  to  serve  oat  mm  to  them  on  the  cdoim 
in  buckets -full  I 
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who  had  just  taken  a  public-house  at  a  ehort  distance  from 
'  the  town  towards  which  we  were  traTelling.  There  was  a 
large  open  field  adjoining  the  house,  which,  it  naturally 
occurred  to  him,  vras  admirably  adapted  for  a  race-course; 
and  he  had  accordingly  proposed  the  matter  to  the  nearest 
racing-club,  who  it  seems  were  just  looking  out  for  such  a 
thing,  offering  them  free  stabling  for  their  'twse»,  provided 
they  made  the  race-course  on  the  field  in  question.  Besides, 
I  was  enabled  to  learn  that  he  had  a  skittle-ground  on 
his  premises  for  people  to  amuse  themselves  "  of  a  Sun- 
day,"— and  it  had  this  peculiar  recommendation,  that  it 
was  "  out  o'  sight  of  your  church-going  people,  who 
mightn't  like  much  to  see  such  a  thing  on  their  way  to 
prayers." 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  real  welfare  of  the 
colony,  that  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  in  its  limited 
society  should  condescend  to  league  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner with  the  veriest  publicans  and  sinners  to  demoralize  and 
ruin  the  eolonj.  The  race  of  foob  and  spendthrifts  ia  hap- 
pily neither  numerous  nor  influential  in  the  mother  country, 
and  may  therefore  be  left  with  perfect  safety  to  the  nation 
at  large,  to  pursue  their  proper  course  of  extravagance  and 
folly;  but,  unfurnished,  as  so  many  of  them  liave  hithei'to 
been  unhappily  left,  with  the  good  principles  that  are  else- 
where derived  from  a  manly  education,  it  is  natural  for  the 
native  youth  of  New  South  Wales  to  look  up  to  the  free 
emigrant  gentlemen  of  the  territory,  and  to  follow  their 
example;  and  when  they  see  the  latter  busily  employed  in 
training  up  race-horses,  and  betting  lustily  on  their  per- 
formances, perspiring  at  a  cricket-match,  or  huzzaiug  at  a 
regatta,  what  can  they  possibly  suppose,  but  that  such 
puerile  and  contemptible  employments  are  fit  for  men?* 

*  "  Horae-rarang,"  obsBrrea  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Dwight,  Presidant  of 
Tale  College  in  America,  "has  for  a  long  period  been  a  favonrita 
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pnmit.    This  gn^BS  amiiBemeiit  toniB  polislied  men  into  cIownE,  and 
olown<  into  bmtes."— ZHuijW*  Traveta  in  SeiB  E'ogland,  and  JJow   . 
Yatlt,  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

"  Some  farrier  shaold  preaoribe  bis  proper  oouroe, 

Wlioee  onl  J  flt  oompanion  is  liia  horso ; 

Or  if,  deserring  of  a  better  doom. 

The  noble  beart  jndgo  otherwise, — liia  groom. 

If  neithar  horae  nor  grtoni  affect  tlie  aqoira. 

Where  oan  at  laat  his  jockejahip  ratire  ? 

O,  to  the  oinb,  the  aoene  of  iavage  joya. 

The  achool  of  ooarse  good-felloirahJp  and  noise. 

There,  in  the  8*eet  aooiety  of  those 

Whose  friendship  from  his  bojiah  Teara  he  ohose. 

Let  him  impiove  hie  talent  if  he  can. 

Till  none  but  beaata  acknowledge  him  a  man." — Ooitfrr. 
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BXTBACTS  OF  EVIDENCE  IN  APPENDIX  TO  EBPOET  FEOM 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  H0D8E  OP  COMMONS 

OS  TEABSPOETATION,  1812. 

Mavrici  Maboaiot  called  in,  and  eiamined. 
In  what  year  did  you  sail  to  New  South  Wales  ?    In  1794. 

And  to  nliat  period  did  yon  remain  F    Till  tho  year  1810. 

Did  yoo  obierre  tliat  in  oongeqoence  of  the  mode  in  whioh  the 
conviots  at  Botany  Bay  were  treated,  tbat  their  morala  and  oondact 
were  improyed  by  their  treatment  P    No. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  obitacles  to  tbeir  improvement  P 
The  selection  of  the  officers  by  CrOTemment  who  are  sent  ont  tbete, 
■and  the  arbitntry  mode  in  whioh  that  Government  is  oarried  on, 
fomamnoh  aa  they  have  no  rule  to  go  by  bnt  one  A^t  of  Fatliament, 
which  enjoina  them  to  keep  as  near  to  tiie  laws  of  England  as  thej 

Point  ont  what  yon  conceive  to  be  the  principal  defeats  in  the 
Bystem  adopted  by  the  officers  sent  cat  by  tbia  country  7  Trade,  and 
personal  ignorance  j  for  to  nothing  else  can  their  behaviour  be  attri- 
buted ;  it  is  barbaroofi  and  crael  in  the  extreme. 

Do  the  minority  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
ooltmy  is  entrusted  embark  in  trade  P    All,  to  a  man. 

What  is  tbat  trade  P  It  consista,  first  of  all,  of  monopoly,  then  of 
extortion ;  it  includoB  all  the  uEoessaries  of  life  whioh  are  brought  to 
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tbe  ooitmj.  The  trade  the  offloen  ue  engnged  in  is,  fint,  the  enppl^ 
of  store*  irith  wheat  and  pork,  sometimaa  beef  and  mntton,  to  the 
ezoloaicm  of  the  settlera ;  neict,  TesselB  arrive  fixnn  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  teota  India,  nith  snob  articles  as  may  be  deemed 
loiariei ;  tes,  ingar,  mm,  wine,  little  matters  fbr  clothing;,  silk  hand- 
kemhiefi,  Jto.,  and  a  variety  of  articles ;  the  officers  pnzchase  them, 
and  retail  them  at  perhaps  GOO  per  oent.  profit.  There  is  likewise 
another  monopoly;  the  GoTeniment  has  been  very  kind  to  tbe 
colony,  and  sent  ont  vartons  articles  for  tbe  nse  of  tlie  settlers  and 
prisoners,  such  as  meres,  hats,  clothes,  linen,  ooarse  olotli,  and  a 
thousand  other  srticleB ;  when  a  ship  of  that  kind  has  arrived,  and 
the  goods  have  been  landed  in  the  King's  stores,  after  a  few  days 
tbe  stores  are  opened  to  the  officers,  who  go  in,  lay  their  hands  npon 
everything  of  v^ae,  and  have  their  nanies  affixed  to  it  aa  purchasers, 
and  they  leave  nothing  bnt  the  nsfose  Ibr  the  colony  i  having  so  done 
by  themselves  or  by  their  agents,  they  retail  that,  as  I  said  before, 
at  500  per  oent.  profit,  I  believe  I  am  not  ont  when  I  say,  that  a 
sieve,  to  silt  meal,  which  cost  them  5(.  9d.,  has  been  sold  for  three 
gnineaa,  and  min  I  have  known  sold  at  Si.  a  gallon,  which  cost  7>.  GA. 
Do  yoa  mean  that  civil  officers,  or  military,  or  both,  are  engaged 
in  this  trade  P  All  of  them,  to  a  man.  In  the  year  1797,  a  com- 
bination bond  vros  entered  into  by  them,  by  which  they  were  neither 
to  nnderbny  noi  nndersell  the  one  from  the  other. 

How  was  that  known  in  the  colony  P  Becansa  it  was  oBettA  me 
to  sign,  and  1  refased  it,  and  ftom  thence  began  my  peraeontion ; 
some  of  the  upper  inhabitants  had  that  bond  tendered  them  to  sign  i 
it  was  broDght  to  me,  I  reftiaed  signing  it :  it  went  in  &ot  to  do  what 
they  have  done  ever  since  without  it ;  there  was  an  atprit  da  earpt 
among  them,  that  altbongh  they  might  jar  betvreen  one  another,  if 
you  offended  one,  yon  offonled  the  whole;  and  any  poor  prisoner 
that  had  the  misfortnne  to  offend  any  one  officer  would  be  sure  to 
get  a  flogging  &om  some  other. 

Are  not  the  settlers  supplied  with  serwits  upon  the  first  airival  of 
the  Gonvicts  P  No,  tbey  are  not ;  they  must  wait  till  all  the  offioers 
are  served ;  the;  must  wait  till  they  can  make  interest  with  some 
person  in  office  to  obtain  one- 
Do  you  think  the  colony  in  a  more  fiourishing  state  when  yon 
came  away,  than  when  you  went  there  first  ?  Froportionably  less. 
There  were  about  4000  inhabitants  when  I  went  there  ;  there  were 
bnt  about  11,000  or  12,000  vrhen  I  leit  it. 

Did  the  resjiectable  part  of  the  sooisty  appear  to  yon  to  be  in- 
creasing ?    There  was  vnry  little  respectable  there. 
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APPENDIX  n. 

No.  ir.    Pege  116. 

Captiin  Blioh's  Account  or  ais  Ajibbst  bt  tdi  IOEhd  BEaiHiirr. 

"  The  regiment  msrohed  doim  from  the  barraoka,  led  on  bj  Hq'or 
Johnston  and  the  other  offioen,  trith  oolonrB  fiying  tuid  musio  plBfing 
lu  the;  advEuioed  to  the  hoase.  Within  a  few  minntes  after,  the 
honae  was  anrronnded ;  the  soldiera  qnicklj  broke  into  all  parts  of 
it,  and  otrested  all  the  m^strates,  Mr.  Gore,  the  prorost-marshal, 
Mr.  Oriffin,  my  secretary,  and  Mr.  Fulton,  the  chaplain.  I  had  jnet 
time  to  call  to  my  orderly  sergeant  to  have  my  horaes  ready,  while  I 
went  np  stairg  to  put  on  my  oniform,  the  flunily  being  then  in  deep 
monrmng ;  when,  on  my  return,  aa  I  waa  atanding  on  the  atairoaaa 
waiting  for  my  aeirant  with  my  aword,  I  saw  a  nomber  of  aoldiera , 
rnshing  np  etoira  with  their  mndceta  and  fixed  bayoneta,  aa  I  con- 
ceived to  aeize  my  person.  I  rstit«d  inatantly  into  a  back  room,  to 
defeat  their  object,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  meaiu  to  be  adopted  for 
the  restoration  of  my  snthority,  which  in  sach  a  critical  sitoation 
ooii]d  only  be  sooompliahed  by  my  getting  into  the  interior  of  the 
oonntry  adjacent  to  the  Hawkeabiu?,  where  1  knew  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  wonld  flock  to  my  atandard.  To  thia  aitnation  I  wag 
pm^ned  by  the  aoldiera,  and  after  experiencing  much  insult  waa  con- 
ducted below  by  Lieat.  Minobin,  who  told  me  that  M^'or  Johnston 
waa  waiting  for  me.  We  paased  together  into  the  drawing-room, 
ever;  part  being  crowded  with  aoldiera  nnder  airaa,  many  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  intoxicated. 

"I  then  received  a  letter,  bronght  by  Lieutenant  Mooro,  and 
signed  by  Major  Johnston  (calling  himself  Lieutenant- Qovernor), 
requiring  me  to  resign  my  authority,  and  to  aubmit  to  the  aireat 
nnder  which  he  plaoed  me ;  which  I  had  scarcely  pernaed,  when  a 
tneaaage  was  delivered  to  me,  that  Me^joi  Johnston  wished  to  speak 
to  me  in  the  adjoining  room,  at  the  door  of  which  he  soon  aOei 
appealed,  snrronnded  by  his  officera  and  aoldiera ;  aod  in  tarms  much 
to  the  same  eff^t  ta  hi»  letter,  he  there  verbally  oonflrmed  my 
arrest.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  my  aeorotary  and  my  frienda 
were  prevented  itom  aeeing  me,  and  I  was  left  only  with  my  danghtec 
and  another  lady. 

"By  Uqor  Johnston's  orders  aeveral  poraous  aeized  my  cabinet 
and  papers,  with  my  commisHion,  instructions,  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  oolony.    These  were  looked  op  in  a  room,  guarded  by  two 
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Mntineli,  tmd  MnreiBl  others  were  placed  round  the  hodee  to  prerent 

"  On  the  fonowing  da,;  lientoniint  Uoore  cama  with  M^'oi  John- 
■ton'i  ordeni,  and  carried  away  mf  sworda  and  vrhat  fire-arniB  he 
fbond  in  the  honae." 

TfcflJbBOTOMiy  w  a  copv  o/lh«  Ifltfsr  alliuieii  to  by  tAa  ftnwnnw. 
"  Head  Qoarterg,  Januarr  S6th,  1808. 
"  Sia, — I  am  called  upon  to  eieciite  a  moat  painful  dntf.  Toa  are 
(^utrgsd  by  tlie  respectable  inhabitants  of  orimeg  that  render  yon 
nnflt  to  GxeroiBB  the  anpreme  aathoritj  another  moment  in  thia 
oolonj ;  and  in  that  oharge  all  the  offioeiB  aerring  nndec  my  oom- 
mand  have  joined. 

"  I  therefoTQ  reqnire  yon,  in  His  MnJesty'B  sacred  name,  to  resign 
your  authority,  and  to  submit  to  the  arr^t  which  I  hereby  place  yon 
nnder,  by  the  advice  of  all  my  offioera,  and  by  the  adviae  of  eyary 
respectable  inhabitant  in  the  town  of  Sydney. 
"  I  Eun,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  komble  servant, 
(Signed)     "  Oioaoi  JoBHaiON, 
"  Acting  Lientenant-Goyemor,  and  M^or  ootn- 
manding  New  South  Wales  Corps. 
"  To  IPflKam  BUgh,  Esj.  ¥£M., 
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Bksvlt  or  TBI  Tbul  o 

"  QlNlBAL   OaDBHS. 

"  Horse  Qoards,  Jnly  2nd,  1811. 
"  At  a  Genenil  Oourt-Hartial,  held  at  the  Boyal  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1811,  and  continued  by  adjournment  to  the  Gth 
of  June  following,  Lient.-Ool.  George  JohoBton,  Mt^or  of  the  102Dd 
Beg^ment,  was  arraigned  upon  the  tmder-mantioned  charge,  tik.  : — 
"'That  Lieut.-Col.  George  Johnston,  Mq'or  as  aforesaid,  did,  on 
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or  about  the  S6tb  day  oT  Jannaty,  1803,  at  Sydney,  in  the  colony  of 
New  Sonth  Wales,  begin,  ezoite,  oanae,  and  join  in,  a  mntiiiy,  by 
patting  himeelf  at  the  head  of  tho  New  Sonth  Wales  Corps,  then 
nnder  hia  command,  and  doing  duty  in  the  colony,  and  seizing  and 
oanaing  to  be  seized  and  arrested,  and  impriBoning  and  oandng  to 
be  imprisoned,  by  meana  of  the  above-mentioned  military  force,  the 
person  of  William  Bligh,  Baq.,  then  Captedn- General  and  GoTomor- 
in-Chief  in  and  over  the  territ'Dry  of  New  Sonth  Wales.' 

"  Upon  nbioh  charge  the  Conrt  came  to  the  following  deoifdotl ; — 

" '  The  Conrt  having  duly  and  maturely  weighed  and  oonaidered 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  addnoed  on  the  proseontion,  as  well  as 
what  has  been  offered  in  defence,  are  of  opinion  that  Liant.-Col. 
Johnston  is  gvilty  of  the  act  of  matiny  aa  described  in  the  charge, 
and  do  therefore  Bent«iioe  bim  to  be  cashiered.' 

"  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Begent,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  His  H^esty,  was  pleased,  nnder  all  the  ciroamatazioes  of 
this  case,  to  aoqaiesoe  in  the  sentence  of  the  Cnart. 

"  The  Conrt  in  passing  a  sentence  so  insideqaate  to  the  enormity  of 
the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  baa  been  fonnd  gnilty,  have  appa- 
rently been  aotnated  by  a  oousiderBtion  of  the  novel  and  eztraoidi. 
nary  oiienmstanDGS,  which,  by  the  evidence,  on  the  face  of  the  pro- 
oeedinga,  may  have  appeared  to  them  to  have  existed  daring  the 
administration  of  Governor  Bligh,  both  as  affecting  the  tranquillity 
of  the  colony,  and  calling  for  some  immediate  dedsion.  Bat  althongh 
the  Prince  Regent  admits  the  principle  onder  which  the  Court  have 
allowed  this  consideration  to  sot  in  mitigation  of  the  punishment 
whioh  the  crime  of  mutiny  would  otherwise  have  anggeated,  yet  no 
droumstanoea  whatever  can  bo  received  by  His  Royal  Highnesa  in 
faU  eitenuation  of  an  assnmption  of  power,  so  snbversive  of  every 
principle  of  good  oi'der  and  discipline,  as  that  nnder  which  Lieut.- 
Col.  Johnston  haa  been  convicted. 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  directs  that  the  charge  preferred  against 
Liaut.-Cal.  Johnston,  together  with  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  and 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Begent'a  pleaanie  thereon,  shall  be 
read  at  the  head  of  ever;  Regiment,  and  entered  in  the  R^iimentel 
Orderly  Book. 

"  By  command  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
"  The  Commander-in-Chief, 

"  Baebt  Calvikt,  Adj,.GBn." 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

Fsg0S7O. 

"  Thi  Libel  Case. 

"Mr.  Wentircnth'a  tqiplioatioD  wu  grounded  od  an  affidavit  hj 
Mi.  Edward  O'Stumghneu;,  then  Editor  of  the  Sydnty  Qtaette,  em- 
bodjing  the  portiom  of  the  article  at  which  he  had  taken  offenoe. 

Bud  attaehiog  tlie  reqaJBito  inoendoH  in  the  usual  style. 

On  being  oalled  npOD  by  Uie  Conrt  to  ahow  oanae  why  a,  criminal 
informatiDn  Bhimld  not  be  granted  in  the  case,  Dr.  Lang  Bubmitted 
a  oonnter  affidavit,  wMoh  was  acoordinglj  read  in  Conzt,  diBclaiming 
all  personal  malice  towards  the  plaintiff,  and  alleging  tlutt  the  only 
gnmnd  and  origia  of  the  pablioation  alleged  to  be  libellana  was  a 
ainoere  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  pablia 

Dr.  L.  than  addressed  the  Conrt  in  a  speech  of  two  hours,  of 
wUoh  the  following  ia  an  abstraoC  i — 

"  Althoogfa  I  am  not  aoonstomed  to  speak  in  pnblio  in  snoh  cir- 
onmstanoes  as  those  in  which  I  now  find  myself  I  cannot  but 
aooomit  mjself  fcrtonate  in  being  permitted  to  speak  in  mj  own 
behalf  in  anj  drcaiPBtanceg  whateTer.  It  is  a  privilege  I  have  sel- 
dom eqjoj-ed  in  this  oolonj  for  many  years  past ;  for  constituted  bm 
the  oolonial  press  has  been  till  very  lately,  and  engaged  as  I  have 
been,  in  undertakings  wMoh  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare,  I  have  often  been 
obliged  to  sit  silent,  while  m;  character  was  trodnced,  and  my 
motives  and  actions  misrepreaentsd  by  the  press,  withont  being  per- 
mitted to  say  a  sii^le  word  tor  myself  in  any  way. 

"  Dnring  the  long  period  I  hare  resided  in  this  colony,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  progress  of  that  system  of 
reformation,  fbr  which  it  was  originally  estabhsbed,  was  not  only 
slow,  but  was  retarded  at  ereiy  step  by  certain  coonteraoting  infla- 
enoes  within  the  colony  g  that  the  state  of  society,  in  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  virtnons  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  oommonity,  was 
eioeedingly  degraded ;  and  that  the  standard  of  poblio  morals  was 
so  low,  that  crime  itself  was  on  all  hands  openly  and  nnbloshinglj 
dignified  with  the  honooiable  epithet  of  misfbrtnne.  In  looking 
oroiind  for  the  oanse  and  origin  of  sach  a  state  of  things,  I  coold 
not  help  observing  also  that  the  press  had  been  mainly  instruneDtal 
in  bringing  it  about.  That  mightiest  engine,  which  the  Almighty 
bad  ever  enabled  mortal  man  to  make  use  of  fbr  the  reformation  of 
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society,  had,  it  seemed  to  me,  been  employed  in  this  colony  to  in- 
orease  and  to  perpetuate  ita  moral  degradatioD.  Poieon,  it  appetured 
to  me,  bad  been  cast  into  that  fountain,  which  the  All-maiciftal  bad 
opened  to  pour  forth  healing  waten  over  the  irhole  &oe  of  society  j 
and  that  which  had  been  given  by  Divine  Fiovidenoe  as  a  spJrtC  of 
healfi  to  mankind,  had,  to  nse  the  phraseology  of  the  poet,  been 
Icansfurmed,  in  the  handa  of  unprincipled  men,  into  a  very  irobZin 
AanvMi. 

"'It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  that  no  general  reformation  could 
either  be  expected  or  hoped  for  in  this  colony,  nntil  the  prees  itself 
sbonld  be  leTormed— till  that  powerfnl  engine  shoold  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  men  in  whom  the  public  oould  plaoe  oonfideuce,  to 
whom  they  conld  look  ap  with  some  degree  of  respect  as  their  goidea 
and  InstrnctorB,  and  Ko  whota  opinions  they  woold  not  be  ashamed 
to  defer.  In  consideriog  the  state  of  things  in  the  colony,  more  per- 
ticnlarly  in  reference  to  this  matter,  I  conld  not  help  observing,  that 
Thi  Sydney  Oaiette,  the  oldest  paper  in  the  colony,  the  only  one 
that  was  pnblished  three  times  a  week,  was  nnder  the  management 
of  an  individnal,  who  had  been  transported  to  this  colony  for  his 
crimes,  and  who,  within  the  last  few  years,  had  held  the  situation 
of  somebody's  con viot- servant,  or  gcvemment-man  in  the  town  of 
Sydney — a  sitnation,  in  comparison  with  which,  in  reference  to  the 
moral  chHractor  it  implied,  the  lowest  panper  in  England  had 
mnch  to  boBst  of — nay,  and  that  the  associate  of  this  individnal, 
in  his  editorial  Isbonrs,  was  another  individnal  actually  undergoing 
the  sentence  of  transportation,  as  a  convict  holding  a  mere  ticket  of 

"  In  these  cironmstances,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  the 
bonnden  duty  of  every  person  who  had  the  welihre  of  the  colony  at 
heart,  and  who  felt  himself  at  all  competent  to  the  ta^c,  to  eipoee, 
and  thereby,  if  possible,  to  pat  an  end  to  a  system  which  sdmitted 
snch  enormities.  With  this  view,  and  with  this  view  alone,  was  the 
article  written,  for  which  I  am  now  called  to  answer  before  Tour 
Hononrs,  as  a  false,  soandalons,  and  malicious  libel.  That  article 
was  written  to  impress  upon  the  repntable  portion  of  this  community 
this  important  principle,— '-that  an  individnal  who  had  been  trans- 
ported to  this  colony  for  his  crimes  was  incompetent  to  have  the 
management  of  such  an  engine  ee  the  press  in  Kcw  South  Wales, — 
that  a  slAte  of  things  which  permitted  such  an  individnal  t«  assmne 
the  management  of  suoh  an  engine  was  a  positive  disgrace  to  this 
colony,  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  pore  morality,  and  the  greatest 
obstacle  that  oould  possibly  exist  to  the  attainment  of  those  political 
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rights  and  privilegea  vrhioh  all  cImms  of  its  free  inhabitaittB  so 
ardently  desire. 

"  The  principle  oontonded  for  in  the  article  teferred  to — vis.,  that 
sn  emancipated  oonviot  is  incompetent  to  hare  the  management  of 
the  public  prean — ooold  neTer  for  one  moment  admit  of  qneation  in 
England ;  and  if  ench  a  qnestion  is  entertained,  and  requires  tc  be 
agitated  here,  it  only  ahowE  that  we  are  as  much  at  the  antipodeB  of 
Gr«at  Britain  in  point  of  moral  feeling  ae  we  are  in  point  of  g'eo- 
grafJiioal  position.  No  emancipated  oonvict  would  ever  dream  of 
making  Bach  a  bold  experiment  on  the  forbearance  of  the  oommonitj, 
as  to  assnme  the  man^^ment  of  ao  powerful  an  engine  as  the  pt«as 
in  &B.J  of  His  Mqestys  three  Mngdoma;  and  if  the  enormitj  baa 
been  practised  and  tolerated  here,  it  only  shows  how  deeply  we  have 
sunt,  OB  a  commuiiity,  below  the  etandoFd  of  public  feeling  in  Eng- 
land; and  how  absolutely  neoessarj  it  is,  for  those  who  have  the 
welfare  of  this  oolonj  at  heart,  to  make  the  most  strennooB  and  tm- 
lemitting  efforts  to  pat  an  end  to  a  system  whioh  permits  snch  enor. 
niities,  and  thereby  to  elerate  the  tone  of  public  filing  in  this  oolonj 
to  its  proper,  its  English  level. 

"  It  will  doobtleaa  be  argued  in  reply  to  this  leasoning,  that  the 
etate  of  things  in  this  colony  is  very  difibrent  &om  what  it  is  in 
England, — that  we  hava  hore  a  oommimity  consisting  in  a  great 
measure  of  emancipated  convicts,  and  a  large  number  of  convicts  in 
actual  bondage ;  bot  this  difference,  so  far  from  rendering  it  either 
expedient  or  safe  for  the  community  to  have  the  press  in  this  colony 
under  soch  management  aa  The  Sydney  Oasette  ia  under  at  this 
moment,  increases  the  danger  of  such  a  stai^  of  things  tenfold,  uid 
renders  it  a  matter  of  still  more  nrgent  and  imperious  neoassiCy  to 
hare  ao  preposterona  a  ayatem  brought  to  an  and. 

"  7our  Honours  are  well  aware  of  tho  nature  and  strength  of  those 
feelings  that  constitute  what  is  styled  esprit  de  corps — how  tbajr 
warp  a  man's  understanding,  and  scoop  out  a  totally  different  ehaa- 
nel  for  his  aKmtions  Srcna  the  one  in  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  flowed.  What,  then,  I  would  ask,  is  the  natnre  of  those  feel- 
ings that  constitnte  the  etprit  de  corjis  of  an  emancipated  convict  P 
or  in  what  particular  channel  do  hia  aympathiea  Sow  P  Why,  the 
sympathies  of  on  emancipated  convict  muat  necesBorily  be  exercised 
in  &vonr  of  all  and  sundiy  who  belong  to  the  same  class  aa  he  haa 
himself  belonged  to,  and  who  oecupy  the  aamo  sitnation  as  ho  Laa 
oocnpied  himself — for  the  tenants  of  bulks  and  jails,  for  men  who 
are  actually  undergoing  the  sentence  of  transportation  fbr  tb^ 
crimes — and  it  is  a  principle  in  human  natnre,  that  when  our  aym. 
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pathiea  are  engaged  for  any  man's  peraoo,  the;  are  most  easily  trans- 
ferable  to  his  acts.  Sympathy  for  the  crimmal,  on  the  port  of  the 
emancipated  oonvtot,  thus  beoomei  sympathy  for  bis  crime.  The 
feeling  of  kindliness  tonarda  the  one  beoomes  a  feeling  of  tendeineBB 
towards  the  other )  in  proof  of  which  I  oan  appeal  to  Toar  Hononra 
fbr  the  truth  of  the  statement  I  hare  already  made  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  pnblio  feeling  in  this  colony,  tiz. — that  the  name  by 
which  mme  is  most  frequently  distingniabed  in  this  oolony  is  mii- 
foriumt.  The  natnral  leenlt,  therefore,  of  a  scate  of  things,  in  which 
the  press  has  been  under  the  management  of  emancipated  conviote  and 
ticket^-leaTe  men,  or  of  man  who  have  the  same  esprit  3s  corpi  with 
these  classes  of  onr  commonity,— is  that  the  standard  of  morals  and 
of  pnblio  feeling  has  been  anthoritatively  lowered  thronghont  the 
colony,  and  that  the  presa  generally  has  sank  to  a  somewhat  ootrs. 
epondingly  low  and  degraded  condition.  Bnt  the  principle  of  eeprU 
da  corps  operates  to  the  disadTant^ge  and  injury  of  the  oommunity, 
in  the  case  of  an  emtinoipat«d  oonviot  having  the  inanagement  of  the 
press,  in  another  and  most  important  respect  g  for,  taking  it  for 
granted,  as  I  feel  constrained  to  da,  that  an  einanoipated  oonvlot, 
-who  assumes  the  management  of  sncli  an  engine  as  the  press  in  this 
ooltmy,  mast  necessarily  be  an  nnreformed  cbantoter,  what  regard 
oan  the  man  who  has  no  character  of  his  own  hare  for  the  obaraoter 
of  others  ?  His  olijeot,  in  acoordanoe  with  the  well-known  prinoipIeB 
of  human  nature,  most  necessarily  be  to  reduce  all  and  sundry  tot^s 
same  level  with  himself — to  obliterate  the  sense  or  reoollection  of  his 
own  disgrace  by  obliterating  the  distinctions  between  rioe  and  virtue. 

"Now,  considering  that  The  Sydney  Qatette  had  been  the  prime 
Bonroe  of  pollution,  and  the  chief  canso  of  the  degradation  of 
the  press,  in  this  colony,  and  considering  also,  that  this  had  arisen 
from  that  paper  being  at  present  under  the  management  of  convicts 
and  emancipated  convicts,  as  well  as  from  its  having  been  Ernest  all 
along  under  the  inflnence  of  men  whose  sentiments  and  opinions  had 
bean  formed,  and  whose  characters  had  been  cast,  in  that  mould  j — 
it  appeared  to  me  that  I  should  be  disoharging  a  poblio  and  most 
iroportant  duty,  by  pointing  out  to  the  colony  the  troe  character  of  a 
system  of  such  enormity,  that  so  powerAiI  and  infioential  an  engine 
as  the  press  might,  if  possible,  be  wrested  ihmi  the  hands  of  inoom- 
potent  and  unworthy  persons. 

"  And  to  satisfy  Tour  Honours  that  such  was  the  real  origin  and 
object  of  the  article  which  has  been  chacaoterized  by  the  plaintiff  as 
a  ialse,  scandalous,  and  malicionB  libel,  I  shall  read  a  portion  of  it  to 
Tear  Honouia :— 

F   f  2 
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daj,  and  aapecially  when  his  leaders  oompriaed  onlj  a  email  portioD 
of  the  general  popolation,  bia  office  was  neither  importast  nor  in- 
flneDtwl.  Snob  irae  the  itale  of  the  periodical  literature  of  Qreat 
Britain  irithiD  the  reoolleotiou  of  many  individuals  ;et  alive ;  tha 
maaa  of  tbe  people  were  Dtteilj  devoid  of  onriosit;  as  to  what  waa 
happeniog  in  the  gt«at  world  aronnd  them  ;  and  the  miserable  peri- 
odical press  of  the  period  merely  famished  tbe  ooonti;  sqnire,  tba 
parish  clergyman,  and  the  village  millinei;,  with  a  list  of  tbe  biztfaa, 
mairiagee,  and  deaths  of  the  daj. 

" '  The  first  important  event  that  led  to  a  different  state  of  things — 
aronaii^  the  nation  from  its  state  of  lethargy,  and  exciting  the  press 
into  vigocons  action — waa  the  Amerioan  war ;  an  event  which  in  one 
day  severed  thirteen  floarishing  oolonios  &om  the  parent  State,  and 
sntjected  the  British  arms  to  a  series  of  diaastrons  repnlses,  anob  as 
they  had  never  experienced  &om  all  the  chivalry  of  Franoe.  That 
event,  awakening  aa  it  did  a  warm  sympathy  on  behalf  of  tbe  iiy'nred 
and  oppressed  Americans  in  the  breasts  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  nation,  led  tbe  people  at  lai^ 
to  inqnire,  on  the  one  band,  into  tbe  political  righta  of  their  fellow- 
ealyecte,  the  late  oolonista  of  America ;  and  to  hold  an  inqnoat,  on 
the  other,  on  the  iniserable  pohoy  of  their  mlers,  .whose  incapacity 
and  gross  mismanagement  bad  made  the  nation — 

"  '  A  destiny  meet, 
So  dark  with  dishononr,  so  fonl  with  defeat. 

"'Bbortlj  after  this  period  of  national  eicitemont,  the  French 
Bevolntion  came  like  a  thnnder-clap  npon  the  dwellers  in  the  world. 
By  that  earthgiaxte^-in  tbe  course  of  which  tk«  tenth  jjort  0/  the 
Babylonish  <aX/g  fS.1,  and  the  sun  and  moon  ■mere  (Iarlc»n«l,  and  tKi 
sto/rs  reused  to  give  their  light  in  the  political  firmament  of  an  ancient 
European  kingdom^ — the  minda  of  men  were  again  strongly  excited, 
and  the  press  began  to  exercise  an  infiuencc  and  a  power  which  it 
had  never  done  before.  Tho  nature  and  character  of  this  excitement 
were  altogether  political ;  and  the  inquiries  to  which  it  led  respected 
the  oonstitution  and  the  administration  of  government,  and  tbe 
national,  civil,  and  political  righta  of  men. 

"  '  The  unfortunate  issoe  of  the  French  Bevolntion,  and  the  mili* 
tary   despotism  in  which  it   terminated,  enabled     be  Toryism  of 
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BDglaad  to  TspreHs  the  spirit  of  the  age  fi>r  a  whole  quarter  of  a 
oenluiy,  bj'  iuTolTiiig  the  natioa  in  trhut  ia  uuw  considered,  almoat 
niuTeraally,  an  nnjiiBt  and  mmeoeaBBiy  war.  But  that  war  came  to 
an  end,  and  ho  sJbo  did  the  peace  that  followed  it ;  for  in  a.  period  of 
profbond  tranqnillity  the  rerolntion&r;  dram  was  again  beat  fierc«Ir, 
and  France,  Belgium,  and  FolEvud  were  featMlj  conTnlBed  to  their 
oentrea.  Surrounded  thonghtbej  were  with  the  ocean  warOB,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  British  Isles  ooold  remain  nn&fiected  in 
the  midst  of  this  moving  of  tha  Kutan  ;  the  rerolationaiy  wave  passed 
over  them  also,  (md  the  Beform  Bill  was  the  earliest  grand  result  of 
the  mighty  movement  that  ensued.  In  the  progress  of  that  move- 
ment the  press  suddenly  assnmed  a  position  which  it  had  never 
occupied  before,  and  began  to  eiert  on  inflnenoe  which  no  party, 
however  wealthy,  or  nnmerong,  or  powerful,  could  disregard  with  im. 
punity ;  for,  instead  of  merely  affording  the  oonntiy  squire,  the  parish 
clergyman,  and  the  village  milliner,  a  list  of  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  of  the  day,  as  it  did  Sfty  years  b^,  that  powerfol  engine 
now  commands  the  willing  attention  of  myriads  and  myriads  more 
of  the  general  popolation,  and  bos  acquired  the  power  of  influencing, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  vast  masses  of  men.  In  short,  the  olgect 
of  the  press  is  no  longer  to  fnrnish  a  list  of  "  hair-breadth  'scapes, 
and  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  bnt  to  enlighten  the  ander- 
Btttnding  and  to  guide  the  judgment  of  nations,  and  thereby  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  hnman  raoe.  In  pnrsniince  of  this 
object  it  'baa  reai«d  for  itself  a  dictatorial  throne  in  the  face  of  ^ 
Europe,  and  given  forth  laws  (br  the  general  weli^re  of  sodety, 
which  even  monm^hs  most  obey  ;  it  sits  in  judgment  on  all  matters 
of  fineign  and  domestia  polioj,  and  from  its  ultimate  decisions  there 
lies  no  appeal  j  it  holds  its  inquests  on  the  characters  and  principles  of 
all  pnblio  men,  fivm  the  first  Ui^[istrate  of  the  State  to  the  meanest 
constable :  and  whereas  the  cfld  British  Constitution  acknowledged 
only  King,  LorSa,  and  Commons,  it  has  in  so  tax  new  modelled  ttiat 
Oonstitntion,  as  to  get  itself  ackziowledged  the  fonrth,  and  that  not 
the  least  influential,  estate  of  the  realm. 

" '  What,  then,  sh^  we  think  of  the  state  of  things  in  a  commn- 
nity,  formed  of  British  sulqjeota,  in  which  the  m^iager  of  so  powerfiil 
an  engine,  the  oocnpant  of  a  situation  of  such  commanding  influence 
and  snob  high  responsibility,  is  an  individoal  who  was  only  yester- 
day, as  it  were,  a  transported  folon,  and  whose  ankles  are  probably 
still  bine  with  the  marks  of  his  iron  fetters  P  What  shall  we  think 
of  the  presumption  of  the  party  or  parties  who  could  insult  the  good 
feelings  of  a  whole  community  by  such  an  arrangem^it  p    What 
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BhaH  we  tiling  of  the  ntonJ  and  politioal  degntdatioii  of  tbat  com. 
maiiitf  itself,  that  could  tolerate  aooh.  an  air&ngemeiLt  for  a  single 
day? 

" '  The  late  Mr.  Bobert  Howe,  editor  and  proprietor  of  T}ve  Sydney 
doiwtCti,  being  imfortnnatalj  sappoged  nsefnl  to  the  late  ookHiial 
adminiatiBtions  in  a  Tariety  of  ■w&jt,  was  treated  bj  these  administra- 
tions  with  especial  indnlgeDce,  and  oocasionally  reoeired  &roim 
whjoh  the  riv^  editors  of  the  colony  oonid  not  even  hope  to  obtain. 
Id  this  way  a  person  of  ths  name  of  O'SbaoghDeeay  was  aemgaed  to 
him  as  a  goremment'nuui  or  oooTict^ervaut,  and  wa«  found  bo  nse- 
fnl in  that  capacity,  aa  a  oolleoti^  of  accidents  and  general  t«parter 
to  the  paper,  that  Ur.  Eowo  treated  him  with  much  more  indnlgenoe 
as  a  oonTiot-serrant  than  be  oonld  hare  had  directly  firom  the  Gorem- 
ment  as  the  holder  of  a  tidket-of-IeaTe.  O'Shat^lmee^,  onr  readers 
will  perceive,  was  of  the  daMS  of  Bpeoiab  or  literary  conviots — a 
olasi,  wliioh  Sir  Bobert  Peel  rightly  considered  as  far  more  dangerons 
to  the  repDtable  portion  of  this  oonunnnity  than  the  poor  Irish  White, 
boy  or  English  machine-breaker,  and,  acoordii^Iy,  ccdered  the  late 
Governor  to  sand  direct  to  the  penal  settlements  of  Wellington  Valley, 
Moreton  Bay,  or  Norfolk  Island  ;  but  of  which  General  Darling  ooca- 
monally  allowed  individnals,  in  direct  oontraTention  of  that  ealntory 
regulation,  to  get  back  to  Sydney,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
colony.  At  what  time  or  in  what  manner  O'Shangtmesay  obtained 
hia  emancipation — whethor  by  serritude  or  by  fbvonr — we  neither 
know  nor  oarej  but  daring  the  reapectire  incumbencies  of  the  Ber. 
Messrs.  Mansfield  (md  Cannichae!,  as  editoFs  of  Tlie  Syd/ney  Oanette, 
for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Howe,  he  occasionally  wrote 
saocmdary  artioles  for  The  Sydney  Qaxette  (by  whose  ]H^)prietoTS  he 
was  still  engaged  as  reporter,  olerk,  and  newsmonger),  whiob,  in 
order  to  enable  those  who  were  no  judges  of  style  to  distinguish  from 
his  principal's  were  generally  indicated  by  an  index  oi  band.' 

"  It  was  then  stated  that  O'Shaughnessy  had  at  length  beoome 
editor  of  The  Bydmey  Oaaette,  and  that  the  paper  had  declined  in  oon- 
sequence. 

"  But  the  evil  dona  to  this  oolony  generally,  by  the  introdnotioa  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  into  each  a  situation  as  the  one  he 
occupies,  is  of  a  still  more  serious  kind.  In  shcoii,  it  is  the  most 
effectual  means  that  could  possibly  be  adopted  by  the  worst  enemiea 
of  the  colony,  to  lower  its  character  in  the  estimation  of  His  Mtyesty's 
Government  and  the  Farliamant  of  England,  and  to  bring  it  into 
absolnte  contempt. 

"It  will  donbtlesa  be  urged  in  reply  to  these  observations,  that 
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an  emancipated  oonTict  is  irestoied  to  all  the  r^hts  and  privilegea  of 
a  free  snbjeot,  and  maj  therefore  nudodake  the  management  of  the 
pTMS,  as  well  aa  fill  any  other  aitaatton  for  which  he  is  oompeteDt. 
I  admit  tha,t  the  emancipated  oonriot  is  reBtored  to  all  the  rights  and 
privilegeB  of  a  free  anl^oct,  inaamaoh  as  he  is  free  to  claim,  and  is 
Bore  to  reoeiTS,  the  protection  of  the  law  as  a  member  of  society,  in 
the  eieroiae  of  whatever  repatable  bnsineBS  or  calling  he  may  engage 
in  for  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  eqnally  with  any  other  &ee  snb- 
jeot  of  the  realm;  bnt  if  it  is  meant  to  be  insinnated,  aa  ia  generally 
done  when  the  oaae  is  argued  by  the  preea  in  this  colony,  that  the 
emancipated  convict  is  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  privilegea  of  a 
free  anl^act,  in  moh  a  sense  that  he  stimds  thereefter  opon  exactly 
the  same  gromid,  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  aa  any  other  free  subject 
on  whom  the  sentence  of  tranaportntion  has  never  passed,  J  deny  (he 
position  altogether.  Why,  if  the  restoration  to  rights  and  privilegea, 
whiob  an  emancipated  convict  who  haa  nndergone  the  aentenoe  of 
transportation  can  rightly  claim,  is  to  be  nndorstood  in  ao  wide  end 
nnlimited  a  aenee  as  is  thus  contended  for,  then  might  we  find  an 
emancipated  convict,  provided  he  had  previously  roceivod  the  roqni' 
site  education,  aitting  on  that  bench  with  Yonr  Hononrs,  or  pleading 
aa  a  barrister  in  this  Court  j  for  these  are  ohjacta  of  ambition  to 
whioh  every  other  free  aulgect  may  look  forward  nnder  onr  happy 
constitution,  in  which  mere  hamblonees  of  birth  precludea  no  man 
from  eitber  seeking  or  obtaining  the  highest  honoors  of  the  State. 
But  Yonr  Hononra  are  aware,  that  no  auoh  anomaly  con  possibly 
oocar  even  in  thia  laud  of  anomaliea  ;  for,  in  order  to  keep  the  foim- 
tain  of  jnstioe  pure  and  nnsuapeoted,  and  to  maintain  a  beoomii^ 
respeot  for  this  Honourable  Court  throughout  the  country,  this  Court 
haa  found  it  both  eipedient  and  necessary  to  protect  itaelf  from  the 
intmaion  of  an;  snch  individuals  ;  inaomacb,  that  not  only  is  it  in- 
competent for  an  emanctpaCed  convict  to  sit  on  that  bench  with 
Tonr  Honours  ag  a  judge,  or  to  plead  in  tbis  Conrt  as  a  barrister,  it 
is  even  incompetent  for  >""'"  to  praotiae  in  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
profeaaion  as  an  attorney.  And,  if  it  is  indispensably  necessaiy  for 
the  public  wel&re,  and  for  the  interests  of  justice  and  morality  in 
this  colony,  to  protect  thia  Court  from  the  intrusion  of  emaudpated 
oonvicts  into  any  department  of  the  I^;al  profeaaion,  are  not  these 
interesta  equally  conoemed,  and  does  not  regard  ibr  the  poblic  wel- 
fare equally  demand,  that  the  aituation  of  an  editor  of  a  pnblio  newa- 
paper  shall  be  protected  from  a  similar  intrusion, — especially  in  an 
age  like  the  present,  in  whioh  the  press  claims  for  itself  a  species  of 
absolute  domination  over  all  intereata,  over  iQl  olasaea  of  aociety. 
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over  all  men  P  If  a  judge  acta  cormptly,  he  ia  amenablo  to  jnetioe, 
uid  Duty  be  impeached  irith  oomparative  faoilitf  ;  if  a  barrister  or 
Vittamej  acta  oormptly,  it  ia  in  the  power  of  tbie  Court  to  gtrike  him 
off  the  rolls  :  bnt  if  the  editor  of  a,  newspaper  acts  corruptly — if  tha 
direotoT  of  the  public  preBS  diBBeminates  opinions  that  are  BabTeralve 
of  the  peace,  and  minona  to  the  morals  of  societj — hj  what  law 
(diall  we  bring  him  to  jnatice  P  at  what  bar  ahall  we  impeach  him  of 
hia  moral  inoompetency  P  The  intetests  of  joetioe  and  the  welfVuo 
of  the  pnblio  demand,  therefore,  that  the  iitmrtion  of  the  editor  of  & 
pnblio  journal  ahall  be  protected  irom  the  intmBion  of  iucompetent 
persona,  of  persons  in  whom  the  pnblic  oannot  place  confidence,  joat 
as  much  as  the  aitoation  of  an  Bttomcy,  or  of  a  barrister,  or  of  & 
judge.  And  if  a  sitnation  of  sach  commanding  inflaence  in  Bodety 
aa  that  which  aecnres  to  an  individual  the  management  of  the  presa, 
ia  nevertheleas  intruded  into  by  an  individnal  morally  and  politically 
incompetent  to  hold  it,  one  in  whom  the  pnblio  can  hare  no  confi- 
dence, and  who  only  employs  his  power  for  the  injury  of  society,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  honoat  man^of  every  man  who  baa  the 
welfiire  of  society  at  heart — to  impeach  that  individual  of  his  inoom- 
petency at  the  bar  of  pnblio  opinion,  as  I  have  done  the  plaintiff  in 
the  article  for  which  I  am  called  to  answer  this  day.  In  short,  the 
man  who  wonld  maintain  that  the  lestojiatiOQ  of  an  individual,  upon 
whom  the  sentenoe  of  transportation  has  passed,  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  &ee  sultjeot,  renders  that  individoal  morally  and  politi- 
cally competent  for  any  aitnation  whatsoever, — that  man'a  motto  is 
not  Fiat  jiistiUa,  bnt  Ruat  uetum ;  or,  in  other  words,  "  Let  all  the 
distinctions  that  subsist  in  civilized  society  be  done  awtiy  with;  let 
those  landmarks  which  the  Eternal  haa  established  between  right 
and  wrong,  be  entirely  removed  j  and  let  the  world  revert  to  that 
state  of  chaos  in  which  it  eiiated  ere  the  Craator  said.  Let  there  be 
Ught,  and  separated  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  cannot  appeal  to  legal  authorities ;  bnt  I 
appeal  to  Your  Honours,  whether  there  are  any  to  refer  to  in  thia 
particular  case  i  nay,  I  am  confident  there  ia  not  a  single  case  io 
all  the  law-books  in  England,  of  an  emancipated  oonvict  assuming 
the  management  of  the  preaa.  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  however,  of 
citing  one  or  two  casea  from  the  ancient  classics,  to  point  ont  in 
what  manner  public  opinion  nanally  operated,  in  eiclndii^  indi- 
vidoals,  in  the  condition  of  the  plaintiff',  &om  eitnations  of  inflaence 
and  proniinenos  in  society,  even  when  the  standard  of  pnblic  morals 
was  pitched  &r  lower  than  it  is  in  Christian  nations.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Augustas,  a  beedman,  who  had  somehow  acquired 
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an  immense  fortime  in  the  city  of  Eoma,  oonoeired  biniBelf  entitled, 
on  tlie  groand  of  his  wealth,  to  oocnti;  one  of  those  seats  in  tho 
Boman  amphitlieatTe,  that  were  appropriated,  bj  the  law  of  Otho, 
to  Soman  nitizenB  of  equestriim  rftnt  The  poet  Horace,  obBerring 
the  circamataDoe,  was  moved  with  indignation  at  the  indiTidoal, 
and,  in  an  ode  on  the  eobject,  addressed  him  in  snch  t«rmB  as  the 
(Wlowing: — 

"  'IbericiB  pemste  fnnibas  Ifttus, 
I  Et  croia  dnra  compede ; ' 

"  Tbon  who  hast  nndergone  corporal  pnnislimeiit,  and  whose  l^s 
have  been  boond  in  donble  iroDB,  bow  oaast  thon  presame  to 
assume  the  rank  and  place  of  the  honoorable  dtizens  of  BomeF" 
Bnring  the  BBme  emperor's  reign,  a  regiment  of  Tloman  soldiers 
had  allowed  themselTes  to  be  taken  priaooers  by  the  enemy — a 
oiroomstence  whioh  was  held  moch  more  disrepniable  in  ancient 
than  it  is  in  modem  times ;  and  the  goTemmant  had  resolved  not 
only  to  ransom  them  (rum  the  enemy,  bnt  to  restore  them  to  their 
place  among  the  troops  of  the  line.  Horace  felt  as  highly  in- 
dignant at  the  meaante  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  Ireedman,  and 
in  a  beantifnl  ode  on  the  aabjeot  be  tboa  writes : — 
"'  Flagitio  odditis 
Danuinm.    Neqae  amiaaos  ooloies 

Lana  refert  medicata  fUoo  .- 
ITeo  vera  virtDS,  qunm  aemel  exoidit. 
Curat  reponi  deterioribns.* 
"  The  reBt<astion  yon  propose  is  Dot  only  disgraceful,  but  a  serious 
loss  to  the  commonwealth.    Wool,  when  once  dyed,  never  recovers 
its  original  oolonr ;  and  when  a  virtuous  character  is  once  lost,  it 
cannot  be  raetored."    I  should  be  sorry  to  subscribe  to  these  aenti- 
meots  in  their  fall  extent :  I  only  quote  them  to  show,  that  pnblio 
opiniori  has  operated  in  all  countries  in  eioIodiDg,  from  situations 
of  prominence  and  influence  in  society,  men  who  have  once  degraded 
themselves  by  their  criminality  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

'"It  vrill  doubtless  be  argued  in  reply,  that  to  ezdude  emauci' 
pated  convicts  fWim  any  sitnation  in  society  which  they  have  ability 
to  oocnpy,  is  repugnant  to  those  principles  of  charity  that  dis- 
tingmsh  the  ChriBtian  religion,  and  that  therefore  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  should  be  held  forth  to  help  the  emaocipated  conviot 
over  the  stile,  into  ereiy  sitcation  which  a  freeman,  on  whom  tbe 
sentence  of  transportation  has  never  paased,  may  lawfully  occupy. 
But  Tour  Honoors  are  well  aware  that  there  is  a  BpnrioQS  charity 
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in  the  world,  whioh  often  pasaea  cmreiit  for  the  trne ;  tmd  that 
individiulB  can  never  have  olaimB  upon  our  clmiitable  feslings  ia- 
ooniiitent  vrith  the  eierciie  of  jnatios  to  socdet^  at  lu^.  '  Jampri- 
dem,  eqnidem,'  exclaimed  the  (kmoos  Cato  in  the  Benate-HonBe  at 
Bome,  irhen  Jolin*  Cmsar,  who  was  afterwards  eraperor,  was 
pleading  for  the  nUHiifbBtation  of  ohaiitable  and  Idndlj  feelings 
towaids  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  Caliline'a  conspiracy  j 
'  Jampridem,  eqnidem,  noa  vera  rertun  vocabnla  anusimog  g  qoisi 
bona  aljena  laigiri  libeialitas,  malnram  leram  aadacia,  fortitndo 
VOOatur :  eo  leapublioa  in  eitremo  sita.  Siut  sane,  qnoniam  ita  se 
mores  habent,  Uberales  ex  eocioram  fortnnii  \  eint  miaeriooTdes  in 
furibna  nrarii :  ne  illis  gaogoinem  tioBtmm  largiantor,  et  dmn 
pauciB  Bceletatia  parcnnt,  bonos  onmes  perditom  eaiit.' — '  It  is  long, 
indeed,  ainoe  we  kwt  the  proper  de«ignatioii8  of  thin^:  tor  to 
make  &ee  with  imd  to  sqiumdei  away  other  people's  property  is 
now  called  liberality,  and  the  andaoity  that  perpetrates  tl)e  moat 
flagitiona  aotiooa  is  styled  boldness  and  epirtt :  at  BDch  a  pass,  in 
rcfpud  to  Tirtnons  feeling,  has  the  oommouwealth  arrived.  But  if 
pnbhc  feeling,  if  pnblio  morale,  are  indeed  in  bo  low  a  state,  let  men 
be  liberal,  if  tbey  please,  with  their  own  property,  and  with  that  of 
their  Mends ;  let  them  ahow  their  kindly  feelings,  if  they  bo  incline, 
to  oomraon  thieves  and  robbers  :  bat  let  them  not  saarifice  our  beat 
interests  to  persona  of  this  description ;  and  while  they  mtwifeat  a 
benignant  disposition  to  a  few  miscreants,  let  them  not  devote  the 
whole  olasB  of  repntable  men  to  one  common  min.' 

"Partioalar  streBs  ia  laid  in  the  plaintiff''a  affidavit  on  that  part 
of  the  artiiole  in  which  it  is  aBsertied  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  a  re- 
formed character.  I  shall  read  the  portion  of  the  article  to  which 
the  plaintiff  particalar^  refecB . — 

" 'We  shall  be  told  that  Mr.  O"  Shanghnessy  is  a  reformed  perBooage : 
we  deny  that  he  is  so.  A  modest  retiring  dispoBition  is  the  nnifbrm 
Mcompaniment  of  sinoere  penitence,  of  gennine  retbrmation ;  and  we 
maintain,  in  the  boe  of  the  whole  colony,  and  without  the  least  Csar 
of  oontradiotion,  thatif  Mr.  CSbanghnessyhadposBeBBedsachaBpirit 
in  any  degree,  he  would  have  shmnk  back  front  a  sitaation  of  snob 
peonliar  prominence  and  reBponsibility,  as  that  of  Editor  of  Tht 
Sytney  Ooietit,  even  althongh  it  had  been  injndicionBly  offered  him 
on  the  one   hand,  and  though  he  bad  been  quite  fit  ibr  it  on  the 

"  '  The  brazen-faced  impudence  of  the  man  who  could  preeume  to 
step  ttom  the  sitnation  of  government-man  or  assigned  servant  to 
the  late  Hr.  Bobect  Howe  into  that  of  Editor  of  Tha  Bgdneg  Qiu«tt«, 
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or,  In  otber  worda,  litorary  dictator  to  the  liegea  in  thia  oolony,  and 
could  set  himBelf  doim  in  a  eort  of  magiBterial  ohair,  to  prononnae 
tmtiioritatively  on  the  character  and  actions  of  reputable  men,  and  to 
iaene  forth  opinions  to  a  gaping  public  thrioe  a  woek  on  is&tterg  of 
rovomment  and  tegiBlation,  enfficiontly  prorea  that  ho  haa  no  r^ht 
or  title  to  the  epithet  r^ormed,  and  that  he  is  jnet  as  bad  at  heart  as 
when  he  wiw  l^jed  •  in  Dublin.  And  hu  Hia  M^ty'a  colony  of 
Heir  Sonth  Walea  indeed  come  to  snch  a  paae,  lh»t  no  mnat  all  be 
(cAooIol,  fbrsooth,  by  a  fellow  like  this  V 

"  Why,  when  Toop  Honours  consider  what  sort  of  an  engine  the 
preaa  is  and  what  sort  of  jnriadjction  it  claims  over  all  daasea  of 
society,  otbt  all  interests  whatever,  I  am  aure  Tonr  Honours  will 
admit  that  a,  really  reformed,  emancipated  convict  wonid  never  pre- 
amne  to  asBume  the  management  of  such  an  engine,  or  the  eiertnae 
of  smih  a  jarisdiction.  And  yet  the  plointiS'  baa  the  assurance  to 
come  to  Tonr  Honours  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  writer  of 
this  article,  because,  fbrsooth,  it  has  a  tendency  to  iqjnre  Mm  in.  Aiii 
tmda  or  profeision  I  Why,  if  he  ventured  to  carry  on  BQch  a  trade, 
or  to  exercise  snch  a  profoaaion  in  England,  the  populace  would 
have  him  burnt  in  effigy  for  the  insult  he  had  daiod  to  perpetrat*  on 
the  virtnons  feelings  of  the  community. 

"  I  submit  then  to  Your  Honoura,  whether  the  article  for  whioh 
I  am  this  day  called  to  answer,  aa  a  false,  scandalous,  and  malunoua 
libel,  ia,  in  any  respect,  either  false,  or  soandaloos,  or  malicious ; 
and  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  fair  comment  on  the  principle  or 
text  whioh  it  proposed  to  cstabliah, — vii.  that  an  emancipated  con- 
vict, that  ia,  an  individnal  who  haa  once  bean  trsneported  to  thi^ 
oolony  for  his  crimes  aS  a  felon,  is  morally  nnfit,  and  politically 
incompetent,  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  press  io  this 
oonviot  colony. 

"  It  will,  doubtleaa,  be  maintained,  that  the  ohaiaoi«r  of  my 
article,  and  the  oonrse  I  have  taken  in  this  defence,  are  inoonaiHtent 
with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  :  but  that  religion, 
whioh  was  designed  for  the  reformation  of  mankind  ajid  the  moral 
renovation  of  the  world,  carries  in  it  torrora  to  evil-doers,  as  well 
as  praise  to  those  that  do  well ;  ajid  there  is  nothing  for  which  it 
ever  evinces  a  deeper  anxiety,  than  that  the  fonntains  of  knowledge 
and  the  aouroea  of  instmotion  ahonld  be  kept  pure  and  nnoorrupted. 

"  Bat  if  it  should  be  represented  as  inconsistent  vrith  the  charac- 
ter of  a  minister  of  religion,  who,  it  will  doubtless  be  fmeged,  ought 

'  The  cant  word  for  apprehended  or  convicted. 
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tiwvjn  to  be  meek  and  lowly,  like  his  Master,  to  asEiime  the  Tindiciv- 
tioa  of  tbs  rights  of  the  pnbtio  and  the  olaims  oF  virtue  in  thJB  par- 
tioolar  iiiBtanoe,  I  b%  to  obserre,  that  there  aro  occasione  oo  whioh 
this  mild  and  gentle  dameanonr  is  bb  unbefitting  a  minieteT  of  re- 
ligion aa  an  opposite  demeanour  is  on  all  others.  When  the  divine 
AnthoT  of  Christianity  foirnd  the  Temple  at  Jemsalem  pallated  with 
the  presence  of  nnirorthj  persons,  did  He  merely  go  np  to  them,  and 
leqnesC  them  in  a  very  mild  manner  to  walk  out  p  No  !  He  made  a 
whip  of  small  cords,  and  aooai^ed  them  (rom  within  the  sacred 
precincts :  and  I  snbmit  \o  Tour  Hononrs  whether  1  hare  been  doing 
anything  mom,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  than  merely  acting  on 
this  precedent,  and  following  up  this  eiampto  in  endesTonring,  in 
the  article  for  which  I  hare  this  day  been  called  to  answer 
before  Tonr  Hononrs,  to  cleanse  and  to  purify  the  press  in  tbis 
colony  ?  " 

On  the  oondnsion  of  this  speech,  which  was  listened  to  throngb. 
ont  with  the  moat  profound  attention,  the  Chief  Justice,  atter  con- 
ferriog  for  a  few  minntes  with  the  other  Jadgea,  observed,  that  the 
Court,  eieroising  the  functions  of  a  grand  jury,  bnt  inthont  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  conceived  there  was  sufficient  matt«r 
upon  the  plaintiff's  affidavit  for  referring  the  case  to  a  jury,  and 
would  therefore  make  the  role  absolute. 

There  was  an  nnasually  large  number  of  the  respectable  iohabi- 
tEmts  of  Sydney  present  during  the  pn>ceedings,  which  appeared  to 
eioit«  the  deepest  interest.  The  reading  of  certain  parts  of  the 
obnoiions  article,  especially  a  passage  oontaining  an  extract  of  an 
imaginary  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Watt's  late 
master,  Mr.  Morrison,*  gave  general  amusement ;  even  the  stem 
visage  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  connael  for  the  plaintiff  though  ho  was, 
was  occasionally  relaxed  into  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  his  client. 
At  all  events,  nothing  could  possibly  have  happened  in  the  colony 
more  strong);  calculated  than  this  prosecution  to  advance  the  object 


*  James  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  head  of  the  great  mercantile 
honse  in  Foi«  Street,  London,  in  which  Watt  bad  been  employed 
when  he  committed  the  crime  of  embezzlemeai  and  fbrgery,  for 
which  be  was  convicted  and  transported,  was  represented  in  the 
omitted  part  of  the  article  in  the  Colonist  jonmal,  making  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bnlwer,  M.P., 
who  had  been  CDtrasted  with  a  Petition  from  the  emancipists  of  the 
day,  praying  fijr  Free  Institutions  and  a  Honse  of  Assembly. 
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for  nliiob  the  obnoiioua  article  woa  writben,  or  erentiiall;  to  raise 
the  character  of  tbe  colonial  press.  The  case  has  excited  interne 
iDterest  in  all  quorteri,  and  wo  hare  reason  to  believe,  that  the  resolb 
haa  been  a  general  aoquleaoenoe  in  the  BonndDeas  of  Dr.  Lang's 
position.  Mr.  O'Shanghneaej,  It  seems,  has  taken  the  hint,  and 
made  his  eiit  fh)m  the  Qasetti  office ;  and  although  he  boa  left  a 
ticket-of-leave  man  (the  convict  Watt)  Tirlnall^  in  his  place,  we  eball 
not    oonaidor  onr  task  Bccomplighed  till  we  have  put  down  that 
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Page  273. 
Colonial  pBoroioici  in  th«  Oldkn  Tihk. 

Hr.  John  TLomas  Wilson,  the  managing  partner  in  an  extensive 
Sheffield  hoase  in  Sydney,  had  for  several  years  been  one  of  tbe  most 
prominent  individuals  of  onr  colonial  oommnnlty  j  being  a  leading 
member  of  all  the  joint- stook  speoalationa  of  tbe  ooontry,  and  either 
secretary,  treaanrer,  or  honorai;  member  of  almost  every  religions 
or  pbilantbropio  society  in  the  colony.  It  was  asoertained,  however, 
by  the  parties  connected  with  the  Colonial  joomal  which  I  bad 
established,  that  he  bad  not  only  sednced  a  yonng  Scotch  widow  of 
tbe  name  of  Cavill,  the  sister  of  one  of  the  iiee  emigrant  Sootoh 
mechanics  whom  I  bad  cairied  ont  to  the  colony  in  the  year  1S31, 
bnt  that,  after  sending  that  yonng  woman  clandestinely  home  to  her 
fWends  in  Scotland,  with  a  promise,  forsooth,  that  be  wonld  Teiy 
soon  follow  her  and  marry  her  there,  he  had  taken  nnder  bis  proteo- 
tlon  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  who  had  deserted  her  hnsband 
in  Tasmania,  and  come  to  New  Soatb  Wales  to  practise  as  an  actress- 
Wilson  bad  even  proposed  to  take  the  Sydney  theatre  for  this 
woman;  and  in  vanons  ways  bis  profligacy  was  ostentationalf 
obtrnded  npon  the  public,  while  his  procedure  towards  the  relatives 
of  the  young  Scotch  widow  had  been  peculiarly  distingoished  tbr  its 
heart^essnesa  and  enormity.  In  short,  the  case  of  this  Individn^ 
appou'cd  to  the  parties  connected  with  the  Otjloniiti  jonrnaT  eminently 
deserving  of  eipoeare,  as  well  from  the  prominence  of  the  deljnqnent 
as  from  the  character  of  bis  immorality.  The  following  jeu  Hesprit 
was  accordingly  published  in  that  paper  on  the  31st  of  March,  1886;  — 
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(To  he  lunj  at  Via  iiext  (7<nic«rt.) 
'tvT«s— We'll  TtM  the  risk  for  a'  that. 

John  Thomas  vaa  a  Sliropahire  man. 

And  eke  a  worthy  nailer  i 
Ha  had  a  stout- built  portly  icataa. 

And  hia  flame  she  was  a  TayloT! 
TTho,  though  she  tried  to  faatea  Joho 

In  Hymen's  pleasant  noose, 
Fonnd  to  her  cost,  alas  t  that  be 

Was  not  a  Taylai'a  goose. 
She  bound  him  vrith  a  silken  oord. 

And  then  a  oord  of  cotton ; 
But  silk  and  cotton,  flai  and  tow, 

Snapp'd  as  if  eaoh  were  rotten ! 
Slie  took  to  pouting  then,  and  vow'd 

She'd  sooner  die  of  hnnger, 
Than  e'er  bo  hoond  with  bollock  dhaim 

Or  wed  an  Ironmonger  I 
"What  is't  yon  any  P"  said  he,  as  she 

Stood  bolt  upon  ihe  boardt ; 
"  Ton're  tenfold  happier  than  if  Itept 

By  half  a  dozen  lorda. 
There's  not  a  show-room  in  the  place 

Can  bo  compared  with  mine ; 
There's  not  a  woman  on  the  town 

Has  sach  a  lot  as  thine. 
"  Why,  there's  the  Sydney  Theatre,— 

Its  owners  wish  to  let  it ; 
'Twoold  be  the  noblest  spec  of  all. 

If  we  oonld  only  get  it. 
We'd  take  it  either  by  the  week. 

Or  by  the  month  or  year ; 
And  there's  my  good  Eriend  Bordeldn' 

Will  back  ns  ont,  my  dear." 


■  Tbe  head  of  the  Sheffield  House. 
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Baid  Parson  Hill  one  day,  aa  they 

Were  riding  id  tbeir  carriage, 
"  Why,  yon'll  disgraoe  nB  aJl,  friond  John, 

If  yon  don't  moke  this  b  mBiriage. 
Tbe  tliii^  has  got  about  the  town. 

In  fearAil  notoriety ; 
And,  mind,  well  torn  yon  out  of  each 

BeligiODB  Sodety." 
John  Thomat  Ungli'd,  and  said  'twas  ttrango 

How  idle  poople  CjLViLt, 
But  he  would  tell  him  all  the  troth 

And  the  whole  case  nnravel. 
He  wonld  have  married  long  a^o  [ 

(He's  of  the  marrying  kidney :) 
Bat  when  one  has  a  wife  at  home, 

He  CMi't  have  one  in  Sydney. 

The  sentation  prodoced  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  and  indeed  all  over 
the  colony,  by  the  pnblication  of  this  little  jeu  d'esprit,  waa  qnite 
nnprecedented,  the  parties  concerned  being  known  to  everybody, 
while  the  alliiBians  were  nniveraally  intelligible. 

It  is  nnneceasary  to  detail  the  legal  prooeedingB  to  which  this  pnb- 
lioatiOD,  althongh  never  proseonted  directly  as  a  libel,  indirectly  gave 
rise.  They  involved  a  stmggle  for  moral  ascendancy,  in  which  the 
powers  of  evil,  nnmeroos  and  influential  in  the  colony  at  the  time, 
were  arrayed  in  mortal  hate  on  the  one  hand  against  the  interests 
of  public  and  private  virtne  on  the  other,  while  the  whole  colony 
ware  spectators  of  the  scene.  John  Thomas  at  length,  I  may  add, 
made  what  is  called  in  Scotland  a  moo«Mgh,t  fiitting  &am  Sydney, 
carrying  off  with  him  a  steamboat,  and  otherwise  do&anding  tbe 
pablic  He  was  last  heaid  of  keeping  a  low  public-house  somewheM 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  where  he  died. 


APPENDIX  VI. 
Page  318. 
Thh  following  is  an  Extract  ftora  the  speech  of  Sir  George  Oipps 
in  the   Legislative  Conncil,  on  Thnreday,  9th   Jnly,  IS40,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  appointing  Commissioners  to  inqoire 
into  tbe  claims  to  grants  of  land  in  New  Zealand  : — 
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"  I  haye  not  heard  one  reaBOoable  and  diBin(«cegted  pewon  object 
to  the  main  purpose  of  this  Bill.  Of  all  the  witnesses  eiaaninod 
before  the  Committee  c^  the  House  of  Lords  in  1838,  no  one  nae  bo 
viild  as  to  say  that  till  purchases  bora  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
were  to  be  acknowledged !  no  one  pretended,  beeanae  the  HarraganBet 
Indians  sold  CouDoctioot,  as  we  hare  been  told  they  did,  tbr  a  certain 
Damber  of  old  ooata  and  paira  of  breeches,  or  beoanse  the^  sold 
Khode  Island  (aa  I  find  they  did)  fur  a  pair  of  spectaoloB,  that  tber«. 
fore  Her  Majesty  is  bound  to  acknowledge  as  valid,  pnrohases  of  a 
similar  nature  in  New  2>ealand.  The  witnesses  whom  I  hare  allnded 
to  all  considered  the  New  Zealauders  as  minors  or  as  warda  of  Chan- 
cery, inoapable  of  managing  tbeir  own  a^rs,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  as  the  law  of  England  affords  to  persons  under 
aimilar  or  analogous  dronmstanoeB.  To  set  aside  a  bargain  on  the 
ground  of  fraad,  or  of  tbe  incapacity  of  one  of  the  parties  to  nnder. 
stand  the  natnre  of  it,  or  his  legal  inability  to  execute  it,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding certainly  not  unknown  to  the  law  of  England ;  nor  ia  it  in 
any  way  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  eqnity  j  the  injustice  would  be  in 
oonfirming  any  such  bargain ;  there  would  indeed  be  no  eicnse  for 
Her  MiqeBty's  adviBers,  if,  by  the  exercise  of  her  prorogatire,  she 
were  to  confirm  lands  to  persons  who  pretend  to  have  pnrohaeed 
them  at  the  rate  of  four  hnndred  acres  for  a  penny ;  for  that  is,  aa 
neat  as  I  can  calculate  it,  the  price  paid  by  Hr.  Wentwortb  and  bis 
associates  for  their  twenty  millions  of  acres  in  the  Middle  Island. 

"  A  great  deal  waa  said  by  this  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his 
address  to  the  Council,  of  coiruption  and  jobbery,  as  well  as  of  the 
love  which  men  in  office  have  for  patronage.  Bnt,  gentlemen,  talk 
of  comiption  \  talk  of  jobbery !  why  if  all  the  oorruption  which  has 
defiled  England  since  the  eipolstonof  the  Stoarts  were  gathered 
int«  one  heap,  it  would  not  make  snoh  a  sum  as  this ;  if  all  the  jobs 
whioh  have  been  done  since  the  days  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  were 
collected  into  one  job,  they  wonld  not  malie  so  big  a  job  as  the  one 
which  Mr.  Wentworth  asks  me  to  lend  a  hand  in  perpetrating ; — tbe 
job,  that  is  to  say,  of  making  to  him  a  grant  of  twenty  millions  of 
acres,  at  the  rate  of  one  hnndred  acres  for  a  farthing  !  The  Land 
Company  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  said  to  be  a  job ;  one  million 
of  acres  at  eighteen  pence  an  acre  has  been  thonght  to  be  a  pretty 
good  job ;  bnt  it  absolntely  vanishes  into  nothing  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Wentworth' s  job. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  gentleman's  argmoent,  he  quoted  la^coly 
fi'om  Yattel  and  the  Law  of  Nations  to  prove  the  right  of  indepen- 
dent people  to  sell  their  lands  ;  and  he  piteonaly  complained  of  the 
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grisTOm  iifjiintice  wluch  we  slionld  do  to  the  New  Zealandersi,  if  we 
were  to  denj  them  the  game  right }  and  the  Connoil  may  recollect 
that  when  I  reminded  him  that  he  was  here  to  maintain  his  own 
rights,  and  not  those  of  the  New  Zealanders,  he  replied,  not  inaptlj-, 
that,  as  his  was  a  deriratire  rig^t,  it  was  neoeesary  for  him  to  show 
that  it  had  preTionsly  existed  in  the  peraone  from  whom  he  derived 
it ;  it  was,  in  fact,  necessaiy  for  him  to  show  that  the  right  existed 
in  the  nine  saTi^es,  who  were  lately  in  Sydney,  to  sell  the  Middle 
Island,  in  <^er  to  show  his  own  right  to  poTDhase  it  &om  them  at 
the  rale  of  fonr  hundred  sores  for  a  penny  1  ! 

"  Lastly,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  principles  on  whioh 
this  Bill  is  fbnnded  are  derived  from  the  timea  of  Coriiez  and  Pizarro; 
times,  when  not  only  the  rights  of  uncivilized  natirais,  bnt  the  rights 
also  of  hnmanity,  were  disregarded.  To  this  I  answer,  that  what- 
«ver  tnay  be  the  changes  (and  thank  Heaven  they  are  tntmy)  which 
the  progress  of  religion  and  enlightenment  have  prodnbed  amongst 
us,  ^ey  ate  all  in  favour  of  the  savage,  and  not  against  him.  It 
wonld  be  indeed  the  very  height  of  hypocrisy  in  Her  U^esty's 
Government  to  abstain,  or  pretend  to  abstain,  for  religion's  sake, 
ftom  despoiling  these  poor  savages  of  their  lands,  and  yet  to  allow 
them  to  be  despoiled  by  iBdlvidnals  being  snbjects  of  Her  Uajesty. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  of  that  enlightenment  which  obaraokrizee  the  pre- 
sent age,  that  the  British  Qovemment  is  now  abont  to  interfere  in 
the  s&irs  of  New  Zealand.  That  it  interieres  ag^net  its  will,  and 
only  nnder  the  force  of  oironmstances,  is  evident  f^m  Lord  Nor- 
manby's  despatch  g  the  ol^jects  for  whioh  we  go  to  New  Zealand  are 
olaai'ly  set  forth  in  it,  and  amongst  the  foremost  is  the  noble  one  of 
Tescning  a  most  interesting  race  of  men  from  that  fbte  which  contact 
with  the  nations  of  Christendom  has  hitherto  invariably  and  on- 
happily  brought  npon  the  nnoiyiliied  tribep  of  the  earth. 

"One  of  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  yon  did  not  scrapie  to 
avow  at  this  table,  and  before  this  Goondl,  that  he  oan  imagine  no 
motive  Her  Miy'esty's  Ministers  can  have  in  desiring  the  acquisition 
of  New  2iea]and,  bat  the  increase  of  their  own  patronage.  Tlie  same 
gentleman  is  very  probably  also  unable  to  imagine  any  lAh&c  reaaon 
for  the  exercise  of  Her  Mejeety 's  pren^tive  than  the  oppression  of 
her  Bulgects.  These,  gentlemen,  may  be  Hr.  Wentworth's  opinions : 
I  vrill  not  insult  you  by  supposing  that  they  are  yours.  You,  I  hope, 
still  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  public  virtne  g  and  that 
int^rity  is  not  utterly  banished  &om  the  bosoms  of  men  in  offloe. 
To  your  hands,  therefore,  I  commit  this  Bill,  Ton  wUl,  I  sm  sure, 
deal  with  it  according  to  your  conscienoes,  and  with  that  iudepeu- 
VOt.  I.  '  G  g 
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daiae  whiclt  jou  ongfat  to  exeroiBe ;  having  a  doe  ragaid  for  the 
honour  of  the  Orown  and  interests  of  the  anbjeot :  whilst  for  myBolli 
in  respect  to  this  oooupation  of  New  Zealand  by  Har  Mnjaatf,  I  ntay, 
I  truBt,  be  permitted  to  eiolaim,  as  did  the  standar  j-bearer  of  the 
Tenth  Legion,  when  CiBBar  first  took  poasesaioa  of  Qreftt  Britain — 
'Etegocerte  ojfieium  ntwn  RtipubliciB  atgua  Imperatori  intettttero  s' 
fearless  alike  of  what  people  maj  say  or  think  of  roe,  I  will  putina. 
my  duty  to  the  Qaeen  and  the  pnblio," 
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"THE  PEKSENT  MONETABT  CEISISi  ' 

"  Thkez  is  nothing  that,  to  ns  at  leaat,  saroarE  so  mnah  of  folly  and 
self-delasion,  if  not  of  hypocrisy  and  absolnte  dishonesty,  aa  the 
prBotioo  of  some  of  onr  contemporariea,  as  well  as  of  certain  of  their 
rettders  and  supporters,  in  making  a  myatery  about  the  causes  of  the 
present  monetary  crisis,  as  it  is  called — the  present  nniversal  deptee- 
sion  both  in  town  and  ooontry.  Public  meettDgs  hare  been  spokeik 
of  to  invealdgate  its  causes  and  to  suggest  a  remedy ;  and  if  the  new 
L^islative  Council  had  only  been  in  eiistenoe,  there  is  no  qnestioa 
but  that  a  Committee  would  have  been  appointed  long  ago  to  take 
'  the  aulgect  in  hand.  Let  us  snpposo,  then,  that  such  a  Committeo 
has  Botitall;  been  appointed.  Onr  two  members  for  Bydn^  must  of 
'  course  be  preeeat  at  the  meetiugs ;  especiatly  as  one  of  them  is 
chairman  of  the  oommittee.  Let  us  just  step  in,  Hi^i,  for  a  few 
minates  ioto  the  committee-room,  and  listen  to  the  prooeedings. 
Here  they  ba ; — 
ComnUtUe  ((f  the  Legislative  Council  for  ascertaining  the  emuet  of 
the  present  general  depretiion  ikroughout  the  colony,  and  for  wag~ 
jMMnj  0.  remedy. 

"  JHe  Jfartis,  ^c.  ^c,  BeMio  Prima. 
"Mb.  Dasheb  ex«jiinid. 
"  CuMrmon. — 'You  are  jnnior  partner  in  the  honse  of  Flimsy, 
Dasher,  and  Co.  f 
"Mr.  Dajfcer.— ' Tes.' 
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"2.  'In  what  mtnaUon  in  aoctety  did  yon  more  at  home,  and  what 
might  b«  the  unonnt  of  yonremolnmeDt*  tberef 

"  '  I  WBS  prindpttl  clerk  in  the  house  in  London,  and  my  Bolaiy 
wsa  2001.  a  year.' 

"  3.  '  What  sort  of  baBineBH  did  the  honse  do,  and  what  might  be 
the  Btjle  of  living  of  the  junior  partnei'  f ' 

"  '  The  house  was  doing  a  good  atroke  of  bnsinesa,  and  realizing 
-  oonaiderable  proflts.  The  senior  partner  lived  at  Hackney ;  the 
junior  in  t^mn — in  a  honae  adjoiniog  the  oonnting-honBe-' 

"4.  'Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  senior  partner  kept  his 
carmgeP' 

"  '  No.  Tory  few  LoudMi  merohants  do — oomparattTely  speaking. 
The  junior  partner's  establishment  oonsieted  of  a  mao-serrant  of  all 
woriE  (fc«  he  had  to  do  duty  in  the  oonnting-honse  also)  and  two 


"  G.  '  Fray  how  many  serrauts  have  yon,  as  junior  partner  of  the 
honse  here  t' 

"'Only  nine!  I  had  more  lately,  bnt  I  have  begun  to  retrench 
IBHoe  the  Bank  of  Australia  buBiness  got  wind.' 

"6.  'Ton  require  that  nnmber,  I  preanme,  for  your  establiBh. 
mentF' 

"  '  It  is  difiBonlt  to  do  with  fewer  here,  espooially  when  one  lives  a 
little  way  out  of  town,'aiid  keepn  a  riding-horse  or  two,  besides  a 
carriage  and  gig.' 

"  7.  '  Ton  deem  it  necessary,  I  presume,  to  keep  up  luoh  an  esta- 
blishment?' 

"  'Others  do  so,  and  one  mnst  be  like  other  people,  yon  know. 
Bat  it  is  the  parties  that  involve  one  in  expenses  here.  I  have  told- 
Urs.'Dasher  fifty  times  that  I  wouldn't  stand  it.' 

"  B.  '  Ton  have  had  large  advanoee  finim  the  banks  ? ' 

"  '  Only  40,0001.  or  S0,000i.  or  so.  We  don't  reckon  that  mnch 
here :  I  could  mention  a  bouse  that  has  had  more  than  three  times 
as  much  and  no  mistake.' 

"  9.  '  Tiie  profits  on  merchandize  have  been  rather  low  recently,  I 


"  '  They  won't  pay  the  expenses  of  an  establiBhment  by  half,  dr.' 
"  10.  '  Pray  to  what  do  you  ascribe  the  depression  throughout  the 
colony  ?' 

"  '  To  the  exorbitantly  high  price  of  land,  sir.  1  always  tell  Mrs. 
Dasher  so;  bnt  she  won't  believe  it.  {Chairman,  atide.—A.  very 
sensible  woman !)  "  Look  here,  says  I,  Mrs.  Dather  j  if  people  have  to 
pay  twenty  shillhigs  an  acre  for  land  that  ain't  worth  five,  they  won't 
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frame  liaie  at  all|  and  if  they  do  they'll  be  mined."  "Pshaw!  my 
dear,"  Bays  she,  "  it's  not  the  land ;  it's  them  low  people  aa  one  'as 
to  "Bociato  with  ha« — 'omd  wnlgar  people  as  <mB  wouldn't  have  in 
th^  kitchen  at  home.  What  do  yon  think,  Mr.  Dasher  T"  says  she ; 
"  some  OD  'em  doesn't  know  the  nse  of  finger-glasses ;  they  think  Ifs 
for  drinking  with ! " ' 

"  11.  '  Your  wife  mnst  be  a  Tery  saperior  woman,  Ur.  Dasher. 
Bnt  I  presiune  yon  hare  been  doing  a  Kttle  in  land  P ' 

"  '  Thank  yon  for  Mrs.  Dasher;  and  I  have  been  doing  something 
in  land  like  other  people  1  I  bought  about  20,0(X>L  worth  at  Port 
PHUip!' 

"  12.  '  You  mean  yoa  paid  20,000t.  for  it ;  bat  is  it  worth  that 
nowr 

" '  Not  a  fbnrth  of  it ;  and  that  is  what  I  say— it  is  the  high  price 
of  land  that  has  mined  the  colony  I " 

"  18.  '  I  presome  yon  purchased  yonr  land  since  the  present  high 
price  of  twenty  sbillingB  an  aoi«  oame  into  operation  t ' 

" '  Not  an  aore,  sir  j  bnt  when  other  people  bid  hif^  f<*  land  at  a 
pnblio  sale,  and  yon  wish  to  hare  it,  yoa  moat  bid  higher  or  be  done 

"14.  'I presume  yoor land ia  well  stocked P " 

"  'It  wonldu't  pay  else.  If  one  has  land,  one  mnst  have  sheep  and 
oattle  to  eat  the  grass.' 

"  15.  '  Pray,  what  might  yonr  stock  cost  when  purchased  ?  ' 
.    " '  The  sheep  cost  two  guineas  a  head  and  the  cattle  101. — with 
the   calres  given  in.*     (Cfuurnum,    aside. — A   mei«    suddng   calf 
himself.) 

"  16.  '  They  wouldn't  bring  that  amount  now  f ' 

"'Kotbyonehalf,  with  all  the  incxesee;  leaving  the  interest  of  the 
money  out  of  the  question.' 

"  17-  '  I  presume  yon  must  have  brought  oat  s  large  amount  of 
capital  with  yoa,  to  make  such  large  investments  F  ' 

'"Not  a  larthing,  sir ;  didn't  1  teB  yoa  I  got  40,0001.  or  SO.OOOl. 
from  the  Bank  of  Australia  ?  * 

"  18.  '  And  gave  seonrity  on  the  land  and  stock  ? ' 

" '  Predsely. 
.    "  19.  '  Pretty  good  socnrity  still,  I  presume  ? ' 

"'So  sol     Bnt  we  must  look  for  batter  times.' 

"  20.  '  Ton  consider  the  high  price  of  land  the  cause  of  the 
general  depression.  Now,  as  yoa  have  doubtless  turned  yonr  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  country,  pray  what  lemedy  would  yon  pro- 
pose for  the  relief  of  the  colony  from  its  present  embarrasEmentB  P 
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"'A  loan  of  ft  niiUiai  ot  tiro  on  the  wonritf  of  the  land,  under  the 
gotirantee  of  the  Home  Goremment,  would,  in  my  opinion,  set  tui  Edl 
right.' 

"  21.  '  Wouldn't  the  intereat  of  so  lai^  a  vrax  be  a  beav;  tax  on 
the  fntare  indnatiy  of  the  colony  7 ' 

" '  People  don't  think  of  paying  intentt  now-a-days,  niDcli  Ibes 
piinoipal !' 

"22.  'Ton  mean  they  file  their  ■cheduleH,  and  make  a  clean 
stomaoh  of  it  by  swallowing  a  dose  of  oni  new  quack  medicine, 
Bnrton'a  Pnige.' 

" '  Precisely .*     (Emi  Mr.  DBaher.) 

"CAotTOKin.— 'Ha!  ha!  ha!  What  a  pretty  fellow  we  have 
had  here  to  begin  with  to  be  sore!  A  perfect  specimen  of  the 
whole  gang,  howeTSr !  Why  here  ia  a  person  who  comeB  and  tells 
KB  that  he  was  merely  a  merchant's  clerk  in  London,  at  a  siilBry  of 
2001.  a  year,  and  that  the  principal  partner  of  the  reapectable  hooee 
he  belonged  to,  althoogh  doing  a  good  stroke  of  bawneKs  and  living 
out  of  town,  did  not  keep  &  oamEige,  but  went  into  town  every 
morning,  and  retnmed  in  the  erening  by  the  omnibus,  or  short 
ata^e ;  while  the  junior  partner  liyed  on  the  piemises  in  town, 
having  only  two  maid-serranta,  and  getting  the  oounting-honse 
porter  oocaaionally  to  go  meiaages,  or  to  wait  at  table  when  he  had 
a  fHend  or  two  at  dinner.  And  yet  here  is  this  precious  clerk,  who 
probably,  mairies  one  of  his  master's  maid-servants  and  comes  to 
Sydney  as  the  junior  partner  of  the  hoose  here,  and  no  sooner 
arrives  than  he  sets  np  an  establishment  like  a  Qermau  prince — a 
preoioni  sight  better  than  some  of  tbese  prinoes  conld  efford  to 
maintain— having  nine  servants,  a  carriage  and  a  one-horse  iha^, 
with  a  riding-horse  or  two  besides,  and  every  thing  to  match; 
giviog  splendid  parties,  and  affecting  the  aristocrat  by  looking 
down  on  honest  industrious  people  whom  he  is  likely  to  min  in  the 
end!  Here  is  this  Mlow,  I  say,  who  comee  here  without  a 
&rthing,  getting  40,0001.  or  50,0001.  on  his  trumpery  security,  from 
the  Bank  of  AuHtralla,  to  invest  in  land,  sheep,  and  cattle — all 
purchased  at  enormous  prices,  because  other  onprincipled  specn* 
latoTs  like  himself  are  enabled  to  go  into  the  market  with  the  same 
fictitious  wealth — and  telling  us,  now  that  all  is  gone,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  to  pay  the  piper,  that  he  has  thonghts  of  making  a 
dean  sweep  out  of  bis  filthy  interior  by  means  of  Bnrton's  Pnige. 
Gentlemen,  can  any  oommnnity  nnder  the  son  maiulAin  itself  under 
soch  an  orgaoized  system  of  reokleBS  eitravagsnce  and  c 
speculation  as  this  P    The  high  price  of  land,  forsooth,  the  c 
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one  depNMioii  I  WI17,  Uie  fellow  told  na  lie  had  pmohaaed  ^•nstj 
aOTB  of  hia  Und  heftr*  the  price  bad  been  raiwd  to  a  pound  as, 
aca«!  It  waa  raised  to  something  like  that  prira,  at  the  Oorem- 
meot  Bootiani,  by  hijuaelf,  and  othera  like  him,  whom  these  rotten 
ixatONTu,  tha  Banka,  had  aent  into  the  market  with  their  podBte 
fbH  ofSitr  poond  notes,  to  raiae  the  prices  of  ereiTthing  over  the 
heada  of  auoh  honeat  man  aa  moat  of  jaj  oonatitiieiitB  1  And  then 
a*  to  the  panotaa  this  person  wonld  prescribe  for  all  onz  arils — a 
lonn  oF  a  million  or  two  from  England,  on  the  aeoority  of  the  waate 
lands  of  tha  oolony,  to  be  guaranteed  by.the  Home  Ghtremment — 
Gentlemen,  the  Home  Govenunent  are  not  snoh  flats ;  neither  ai« 
tha  London  moner^-lenders.  It  will  be  qnite  sofBcient  to  cure  them 
of  any  propeiksity  to  lend  money  here,  to  ahow  them  how  Barton's 
Purse  baa  opend«d  on  the  Colony  for  the  last  fliteen  months,  Why, 
it  is  as  had  as  lepodiation,  gentlemen !  It  ia  downri^t  swindling 
by  whtdesale !  Bat  we  mnat  hare  a  change  in  the  law,  gentlemen ; 
fbi  if  a  poor  ibllow  in  the  sitnation  of  a  dark  who  oommita  a  breach 
of  trust  by  appropriating  other  people's  money  to  hia  own  purposes, 
geta  tranaptoted  f<^  hia  pains,  there  ought  decidedly,  I  aay,  to  be  a 
law  to  reaoh  these  wholesale  swindlers,  whether  bonkers  or  others, 
who  get  hold  of  other* people's  money  and  appropriate  it  to  tbair  own 
purposes,  at  this  enormoaa  rate.  Gentlemen,  it  ia  half.past  three: 
to  your  beefsteak  and  back  to  the  Honse  at  foor ;  for  we  shall  have 
a  sharp  debate  to-day  on  my  motion  to  reduce  the  Ooremor'i  salary 
to  SOOOi.  a  year.'— (Sictfune  otnn«j)." 

Tbb  Fkibimt  Honttart  Crisis  (iwntinuaj.) 
"  We  were  gratified  to  leam  that  the  recent  examinal^on  of  Hr. 
Dasher  before  a  committee  of  the  forthcoming  Legialative  CoodoQ 
had  serred  to  open  the  eyes  of  certain  of  our  readers  as  to  the  true 
oaoaea  of  the  preaent  monetary  crisis.  It  is  of  great  oonseqnenoe  to 
have  Booh  honeat  straightforward  witueues  aa  Ur.  Daahet  to  give 
e^denoe  on  ao  important  a  sulgect  %  for  when  a  man  oomca  forward 
and  states  the  partionlars  of  his  own  history  and  erperience  on  the 
road  to  rain  bo  very  dromnstantially  aa  Mr.  Dasher  has  done,  it 
enables  us  to  diaoover  how  many  others  who  have  evidently  been 
travelling  on  the  same  beaten  track  have  ultimately  reached  the 
same  goal.  Judging  ftom  the  past  history  of  this  colony,  and  the 
comparatively  few  ilulures  that  had  taken  place  in  it  for  mai^ 
years,  during  our  own  long  eiperionoe  of  its  men  and  manners, 
previons  to  the  year  1842,  ne  supposed  at  first  th^t  th?  celebrated 
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potent  medioine  of  the  pMt  year,  we  mean  Burton's  Porge,  wag 
intended  only  for  a  few  of  tlie  more  mtiuctable  <»mb  of  onr  Colonial 
Noaologj.  But  it  has  nnfartnnatalj  become  quite  a  doniestio  medi- 
cine thioaglioiit  the  oolony.  It  is  in  everybody's  hand — in  erary. 
body's  month  g  and  if  it  has  not  yet  slain  iti  thonsanili,  it  will  eridently 
do  M  very  mmd.  In  anoh  oiromnBtanoea  it  is  well  to  have  snoh 
oaaea  as  that  of  Ur.  Dasher  to  rafer  to.  It  la  the  genenJ  type  of  » 
whole  olMH — Ex  WM  ditce  omnet.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Dasher  is  no 
-unfit  rami^e  of  oiu  oolonial  mercantile  oommnnity. 

"  We  presmne  onr  readers  will  not  be  nnwilllng;  to  step  into  the 
oommittee-nmm  once  mora.  At  all  evante  as  tbere  is  so  little  buuness 
doing  at  present,  we  do  not  know  that  they  oan  spend  an  hoar  better, 
espeoialty  as  Mi.  Shorthorns,  the  settler,  is  to  be  examined  to-day 
preTJoQs  to  hie  taking  the  benefit  of  the  Purge. 

"  CommiUeB  of  the  Legislative  Council  Jor  ascertaining  th«  causes  of  the 
present  general  depression  throughout  the  Colony  and  for  tuggeiUns 
a  renndy. 

"  Die  Iruna,  ^c.  ^e.,  Beesio  SeeuTido. 


"  Chainnan.—'  Ton  are  an  old  settler  in  the  colony,  Mr.  Shorthoms  ? ' 

"  Jfr.  Shorthorns. — '  Tea,  air ;  I  oame  ont  in  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's 
time,  and  that  is  not  yesterday,  I  think,  now.' 

"  16.  '  Yon  brooght  out  an  order  for  a  groat  of  land,  I  presume, 
from  Earl  Bathnist,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
CWcmiesf 

" '  I  did,  sir,  and  selected  two  thousand  acres,  the  extent  allowed 
me  by  the  GoTemor,  at  Hunter's  Biver.' 

"17.  'Pray,  what  otherindolgenoes  acoompaJiied  the  gr&nt  P' 

" '  I  had  a  few  cattle,  not  exceeding  ten,  lent  me  from  the  Gorem- 
rnent  hn4s,  to  be  returned  in  seven  years,  t<^;ether  with  rations  t(x 
myself  and  about  half-a-dozen  ooQTiot  servants  for  six  months.' 

" '  18.  Tou  had  also  an  unlimited  supply  of  convict  labour  of  all 
kinds,  ftee  of  cost  F' 

" '  Not  quite  nnlimited.  The  Qoremment  in  fitot  could  not  supply 
ns  with  the  number  and  description  of  labonrcTB  we  required ;  but 
there  wera  few  settlers  at  that  time  who  oonld  not  get  at  least  ten  ot 
twelve  such  labourers,  if  they  required  them.' 

"  19.  '  Now  what  could  have  prevented  you  troni  getting  amazingly 
rich  mider  such  a  system — with  laud  for  nothing,   stock  on  loau 
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without  interest  /or  etve*  yean,  ttiiaas  from  the  storcEi  fbr  aiz 
months,  and  plenty  of  ooDviot  I&boor  to  the  bargaJQ  ? ' 

" '  There  was  certainly  notliing  to  prevent  as  from  giettin^  ridi 
eiiongh  I  and  if  we  had  onl j  gone  on  as  firngallj  aa  we  begtm,  we 
ehanld  doublleii  have  done  so.  Bnt  when  one  begins  with  little  and 
gathera  mooh  easi1  j,  his  ideas  expand ;  and  the  moie  one  has  the 
more  he  is-tempted  to  spend.  As  Mrs.  Shorthorns  sajd  of  the  tea 
whrai  ehe  oame  here,  and  fonmi  it  bo  cheap  compared  with  the  price 
at  home,  "  It  cornea  to  the  same  thing  at  the  jear's  end,  for  yon 
only  put  more  of  it  tn." ' 

"  20.  '  Pray,  what  was  the  style  of  living  among  the  settlera  in 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  time  t ' 

" '  Dampers  and  tea,  air,  with  a  mutton  chop,  or  a  fowl  and  a  slice 
of  bacon  when  a  firiend  dropt  in.  There  wore  few  gigs  in  the 
colony  then  out  of  Sydney ;  regpectahlB  people  had  a  sort  of  chaiae- 
cart  for  great  occasions,  and  settlers  were  not  above  lending  a 
helping  hand  themaelvea  when  there  was  anything  doing  on  their 
fhrms.' 

"  21.  '  That  was  not  the  style  of  living,  I  presome,  in  Sir  Biehard 
Bonrke'BtinieF' 

" '  By  no  means,  far :  it  was  aa  different  then  as  night  is  from  day. 
The  taste  toz  manaion-bnilding  came  into  vogue  abont  that  time, 
and  the  taste  for  splendid  equipages  and  livery -servanta  too.  Mra. 
Shorthorns — I  say  it  with  great  pain — gave  me  no  rest  till  I  got  all 
OOP  men-servsnts  tridced  out  in  a  new  livery  of  shy-hlne,  lined  with 
scarlet,  and  I  was  actoally  forced  to  have  a  seareh  made  in  the  HeraJdii' 
Office  for  the  arms  of  the  family! ' 

"22.  'And  pray  what  armorial  hearings  did  thoy  find  for  yon,  Hr. 
Shorthorns  ? ' 

" '  It  was  something  they  call  a  Cornucopia,  which  my  son  John, 
who  has  jost  come  home  from  a  Grammar  School  on  the  Bace 
Course,  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  Latin  scholar,  tells  mo 
ugnifiea  "plenty  of  horns."  "  But  then,"  says  I,  "  John,  it  doesn't 
say  whether  they  are  long  or  short  horns."  "Ah,  father,  you  see," 
says  he,  "  that  is  all  in  the  motto,  Brenia  esae  laboro,  I  am  trying 
(0  make  (ftem  ^hort."  So  you  see,  sir,  there  were  both  arms 
and  a  motto  found  for  the  &mily — a  thing,  I  am  sure,  my  own 
worthy  father,  old  John  Shorthuros,  the  carcase-butcher,  never 
dreamt  of! ' 

"  23.  '  It  was  a  happy  circumstance,  doubtless ;  and  then  your  sob 
John,  too,  so  promising  a  lad  I  But  I  hear  yon  are  tn,  too,  with  the 
Bank  of  Australia,  Mr.  Shorthorns !  is  it  the  fact  P ' 
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'"How  could  it  be  otherwise,  air?  Snob  &  bonas  as  mine — a 
perfect  palace,  yon  know — oonld  not  be  enoted  for  nothing ;  and 
tlien  the  livery  aerranta  cmd  the  Champagne  dinners,  and  the  cnrriole 
and  pair,  which  Ura.  Shorthorna  iit8iat«d  on  my  bringing  to  town, 
fbr  a  month  or  ae  at  a  tim^  every  year— why,  Ur.  Chairman,  that 
month  or  BO  in  Sydney  cost  me  &r  mote  than  the  whole  twelvemonth 

"  24  '  I  believe  it — bat  have  yon  not  been  doing  a  little  also  in 
land  and  stock  F ' 

"  '  Why,  I  oonfeaa  to  my  sorrow  I  porchased  the  Bella  UAWa 
estate,  np  the  river,  at  the  very  worst  time  too,  together  with  fonr  or 
five  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  three  (honsaud  aheep.* 

"  2S.  '  I  presnme  you  conld  hare  done  pretty  well  witbont  making 
so  eitenaive  a  purohase  F ' 

"'Done  witbont  it,  air!  why  it  haa  beenmy  tuin!  We  were  going 
&st  enoogh  down  hill  beCbre  with  oui  eztenaive  home  establish- 
ment; but  this  purchase  pat  the  cope-atone  npon  our  downfUl. 
Why,  sa,  every  acre  I  have  ia  mortgaged  to  double  the  amount  it 
will  fet(^  now — bnildings  and  all — and  I  have  had  writ  npon  writ 
Bgaiuat  me  for  the  last  month,  till  I  could  atand  it  no  longer,  and 
came  o9*to  town  to  file  my  Bohedale.  Foor  lira.  Shorthorna  and  the 
girls  have  been  crying  &om  morning  to  night  for  a  fortnight  past  at 
the  thot^ht  of  our  being  sold  off  itom  (fie  Priory ,' ' 

"26.  "That  is  the  name  of  your  original  estate,  I  presnme — 1 
mean  yonr  grant  from  Sir  Thomas  ? ' 

" '  Yea,  aiz :  it  was  Mrs.  Bhorthoms  who  selected  the  name  herself 
item  some  novel  she  had  been  reading.' 

"  27.  '  And  so  you  have  come  to  town  at  last  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  Burton  Purge  P' 

"' Indeed  I  have,  sir ;  t  had  no  other  resouroe.' 

"  28.  '  And  pray  what  plan  have  you  been  forming  for  the  future  ?  * 

"  '  Why,  my  own  idea  is  to  take  a  hnndred-aore  f^rm  on  the  river, 
which  I  caji  get  a  lease  of  at  a  reaaonable  rato,  and  to  begin  afresh ; 
whether  I  ahall  bo  able  to  save  a  team  of  baltocka  from  the  wx«ck 
to  begin  with  I  don't  know  yet ;  bnt  it  don't  matter  much.  I  ant 
getting  np  in  yeais,  it  is  true ;  bnt  I  am  both  able  and  willing  to  do 
my  best.  I  never  object  to  plain  ihre  myaelf,  and  I  am  not  above 
honeat  indaatry,  especially  when  it  is  a  matter  of  neceaaity,  as  it  ia 
now.  But  Mrs.  Shorthorns  doesn't  like  this  plan.  She  thinks  we 
should  come  to  Sydney,  where  the  girls  might  get  situations  as 
governesses,  and  where,  she  assures  me,  I  would  obtain  a  clerkship 
under  Qovemment  with  a  good  aalary  myself,  through  the  influence 
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of  aom«  of  tbe  official  gentlemen  ire  used  to  hare  at  □nrCtalnpaKTie 
diimen  id  town.* 

"£8.  'Now,  Ur.  Shinihorne,  take  my  advioe  in  the  mBtter.  As 
BOMi  M  70a  have  got  thioogh  the  InBolTent  Court,  go  back  to  joiit 
foinilj  and  aettle  upon  the  hundred-acre  brm  with  all  oonTieiiie&t 
■peed.  Ton  are  a  etont  healthy  man  yot ;  you  know  well  how  to 
yKsA.  for  your  livelihood,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  are  not  aahamed 
to  do  BO  i  for,  beliere  roe,  he  is  not  only  an  honest  bnt  ftn  bononrable 
man  who  doea  bo.  If  70a  set  to  woA  in  this  way,  depend  npon  it 
there  U  no  fear  of  yon.  At  all  events,  take  your  own  way  for  once, 
and  not  your  wife'B.  It  ia  yov,  who  have  to  provide  for  your  &mily, 
atid  not  she.  She  hae  only  to  manage  eoonomioally  within  doom 
what  yon  briqg  into  the  hooae ;  and  tell  her  from  me  to  keep  her 
proper  place  for  the  fntnre  and  yon  will  keep  yours.  Bat  by  all 
means  avoid  Sydney  aa  you  would  the  plague.  NeitlieT  come  here 
to  live  urij?(  a  carriage  nor  withont  one  j  and  do  not  suppose.  If  you 
do,  that  any  of  yonr  old  official  Mends,  whom  yon  nsed  to  entertain 
with  Champagne  dinnerg,  will  do  anything  to  help  yon  to  a  sitaation 
of  any  kind.  There  ia  not  one  of  them  who  will  know  yon  now 
when  they  meet  yon  on  the  Btreet  I  They  are  a  heartleBS,  ungrateful 
pack— the  whole  gang  of  them  I ' 

" '  I  thought  so  my«elf,  sir,  before  I  oame  here ;  for  on  calling  this 

morning  at  the  office  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  • ■ ,  who  naed  to 

be  dining  with  us  every  other  day  when  we  lived  in  town,  be  re- 
ceived me  rather  coldly  with  a  "  Ha !  Shortboms,  is  that  yon ! 
bod  times  these,  Bhortboms .'  but  utterly  impoaaible  to  &nd  sn 
opening  for  yon.  Good  morning ! "  And  so  J  left  him.'  (£nj 
Mr.  Bhorthome.) 

"  CAainnan.  '  Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  nearly  ao  bad  a  case  as 
I  snpposed.  This  is  a  good,  honest  man  alter  i&.  He  has  sense 
enough  remaining  to  eateem  poverty  no  diagraoe  and  honest  labour 
no  haidship.  It  is  his  giddy  wifo,  with  her  Priory,  and  her  coat 
of  arms,  and  her  curricle  and  pair,  and  her  livery  servants,  and  her 
Champagne  diimers  in  Bydney,  that  has. ruined  the  poor  man;  for 
he  has  evidently  had  no  taste  for  these  things  himself.  I  wish  half 
the  people  who  have  taken  the  Judge's  dnutic  medicine  were  only 
like  him;  theie  wonld  then  be  some  hope  for  the  colony  after  all." 
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"  Stsr  Hotel,  2?th  Augiut,  IS&O. 
"  Eev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  hare  the  honour  to  cocref  to  you  the  enolosed  copy  of 
Befiolntiotia  ucsjumoaBlj  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  held  this  day, 
in  the  Old  Barraci  Square;  and  farther  to  inform  joq  that  an 
Address  of  confidence  in  yonr  integrity  as  the  BepregentstiTo  of  this 
City  (of  wliioh  I  also  eacIoHe  a  copy)  ia  in  conrBo  of  signatare  by 
the  eleotora.  This  addreaH  will  be  presented  to  you  in  a  few  days, 
and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  the  general  ojunion  of  your  fHends  that 
yon  Bhonid  immediately  resume  yonr  seat  in  the  Legislative  Coonoil. 

"  I  would  beg  to  add  that  at  least  two  thooBand  attended  the 
meeting  to-day. 

"  I  am,  Ber.  and  deai  Sir, 

"  Yonrs  faithfaljy, 

"  3.  B.  WiLSBIIE, 

"TheBev.  Or.  Lang,  D.D.,  M.C.,  Ac."  "Chairman. 

"  At  &  Pablio  Meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Sydney,  convened  by  ad- 
vertisement, and  held  in  the  Old  Barrack  Square,  on  Tuesday, 
August  27th,  1850,  3.  B.  Wjlshire,  Esq.,  J.F.,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  resolations  were  unanimouBly  adopted  ; — 

"  Moved  by  J.  M.  Grant,  Esq.,  aflieFwaids  Minister  for  Lands  in 
Victoria, 

"  Seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Parkes,  now  Premier  of  New  South  Wales : — 
"1.  'That  this  meeting  reoorda  its  deliberate  protest  gainst  the 
conduct  of  the  Legislatiye  Council,  in  first  refusing  to  appoint  a 
Conunittee  to  inquire  into  the  charges  preferred  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  against  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  member  for  this  city,  and  then 
proceeding  to  pass  a  vote  of  condemnation  on  that  honourable 
member,  Mitbont  evidence,  and  imder  the  oolour  of  a  mis-statement, 
that  it  had  been  invited  by  himself  to  such  an  unoonatitntional 
course :  that,  in  the  (pinion  of  this  meeting,  this  procedure  has  been 
alti^etber  most  faotiouB,  unprecedented,  and  nnjustifiable,  and  is 
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oalcolated  gioatly  to  impair  pablie  oonfidenoe  in  tlie  deliberadoua 
and  Botg  of  tbe  present  Connoi].' 

"  Moved  by  Dr.  Aaron, 

"  SeooBded  by  Mc.  Eobert  Stewart  ;— 

"  2.  '  That  thiB  maeb'ng,  cogmzant  of  the  fact  that  only  thirteen 
members  were  present  when  the  decision  in  the  ease  of  Dr.  Ltng 
was  furiTOd  at,— namely,  tbe  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Colonial  Trea- 
BOier,  the  Colleotor  of  Coatoma,  the  Attorney-General,  Hesars.  Parker 
and  loely,  nomineea,  and  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Doualdaon,  DEurrall, 
Mmr^y,  W.  Maoarthnr,  Ebden,  and  Meroer,  ia  deliberately  of  opinion 
that  two  thiida  of  these  members,  from  the  known  or  suspected  bias 
of  some,  and  the  undiaguised  personal  hostilit;  of  others,  would 
never  have  been  allowed  to  sit  on  a  jnry  in  the  same  case  in  the 
mother  country.' 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hawkaley, 

"  Seconded  by  Mr.  DriBOoU : — 

"  3.  '  That  this  meeting  cordially  aympathizea  with  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Lang,  ia  the  onjost  treatment  whidi  1m  has  reoeired  A«m  the  Legis- 
lative Conncil  in  this  matter ;  and,  hereby  ezpresaing  its  entire 
confidence  in  Ma  public  honesty  and  integrity,  pledgee  itself  to  aEford 
him  every  constitntioDal  support,  as  the  freely-chosen  representatiTO 
of  this  city.' 

"Mo»ed  by  Mr.  DadaweL, 

"  Seconded  by  Mr.  Hawkaley  1  — 

"4.  'That  a  petition,  founded  npon  the  foregoing  resotationa 
signed  by  the  chairman,  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  be  presented  to 
the  Legislative  Coimcil.' 

"J.  B.  WlLSBIRI, 

"To  the  Kev.  Dr.  Lang,  U.L.C. 
"Sir, 
"  We,  the  nnderaigned  electors  of  the  dty  of  Sydney,  b^  respoot- 
tully  to  asaore  yon,  that  we  have  well  considered  tbe  vote  and 
proceeding  of  the  Legislative  Conncil,  in  reference  to  yonrself,  as 
recorded  on  the  21st  instant,  which  we  consider  most  tortooos  and 
nnoonstitutional.  We  emphatically  repadiate  the  oonrse  taken  by 
that  hononrable  body  in  this  matter,  in  first  denying  yon  the  means 
of  inquiry,  and  then,  by  mancenvre  and  stratagem,  seiziDg  npon  tbe 
circnmstanco  of  yonr  having  applied  for  snch  inquiry,  to  injure  fonr 
character  by  a  condemnalory  vote.  Of  the  improper  feeling  and  in- 
decency which  characterixed  the  conduct  of  the  Connoil,  in  jonr  case, 
sufficient  proof  ia   fbund  in  the  feet  that  only  one-third  of  the 
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Uembers, — one-half  of  whom  WK«  Nommeea  and  Officiala, — wen 
implicated  in  the  lujnst  dedaiou. 

"  We  beg  to  eipreHs  onr  entire  confldenoe  in  your  int^rity,  and  ti 
Bssnro  joa  of  our  eornost  reBOlre  to  support  yon  to  the  utmost  of  oni 
power,  as  ear  honest  and  fireely-choaen  Bepresentatire." 

(Here  follow  the  Signataiea.) 
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